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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The object of this volume is to bring to light, for tr 
first time, the poetic genius of the Sanskrit poetesse 
ancient and mediaeval. The materials have bee 
collected mostly from unpublished manuscripts. 1 In tl 
supplement, several Prakrit poetesses have also be 
dealt with. 

I he work is divided into three parts. The first pi 
contains an Introduction in English giving informatio 
about the personal histories, dates, works and trends 
thought of the poetesses. In the second part are givt 
some select verses of the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesse 
with annotations and references. The English transl 
tion of the verses is given in the third part, followe 
by ten appendices. In the Bibliography (Appendix IX 
main entries will be found under the titles concerned. 

Thanks are due to the following for kindly lending 
or otherwise giving us every facility for consulting, theii 
manuscripts : — 

1. The Librarian, India Office Library, London 
2. The General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society o 
Bengal, Calcutta. 3. The Secretary, Bombay Branch c 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 4. The Secretary, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 5- The Secretary, 
Sarasvati Mahal MSS. Library, fanjore. 6. The 

1. See Bibliography under Kosa-kavyas, pp. 163-1G4 and under 
Manuscripts (p. 106). 
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rector, Adyar MSS, Library, Adyar. 7. The Curator, 

overnment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 

r • • . • ' ■ ■ ■. •. . 

Thanks are also due to the eminent Oriental scholar 

r. L. D. Barnett, C.B., F.B A., M.A., D.Litt. for kindly 
iting a Foreword to this volume. 

[TY COLLEGE, ) 

CALCUTTA. | J. B. C. 

August, 1939 ) 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

It is gratifying that a second edition of this volume 
las been called for and that the series has roused a keen 
nterest in India and abroad. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised 
ind some additions and alterations made. The transla- 
lon has been made more literal. 

As a large number of MSS. has been used from each 
of which only a few verses,—in some cases even one or 
two—have been culled, detailed critical accounts of 
these have not been considered necessary. Brief des- 
;riptions, however, will be found in the Bibliography. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALCUTTA, 
1941, 


J. B. C. 




FOREWORD 

Ir is significant that two of the most gifted peoples of 
antiquity conceived the spirit of poetry as embodied in 
woman s form. To the Muses of Hellenic myth the 
Hindus have created a parallel in the figure of Sarasvati, 
both East and West recognising that the temperament of 
woman is more sensitive than that of man to the indefinable 
and elusive emotions of poetic inspiration. 

’Trjjfcrfrr-f^rr n 

Historical experience justified this primitive imagination 
by producing in Greece Sappho, perhaps the greatest of all 
singers of lyric passion, Myrtis, who dared to enter the 
lists against the mighty Pindar, Erinna, and others, while 
India records a long series of gifted poetesses who have 
handled many themes. The present work of Professor 
Chaudhun gives us all that Time has spared of the verses 
written by women in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and for this 
service we must be deeply grateful to him. When we 
range further afield and survey the contributions of women 
to the literatures of the Dravidian languages and the 
medieval and modern vernaculars we shall see the vista 
greatly widening. To mention only two outstanding 
'gurcs in Tamil poetry, we have Avvaiyar (a name that 
seems to cover several personalities) and Andal, the Sappho 
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'aisnava devotion; in Telugu we find Molla, whose ver¬ 
sion of the sacred legend of Rama is a classic of its kind; 
and there are many others both in the North and in the 
South who merit grateful record. It may then truly he 
said that in many departments of poetic, artistic, and in¬ 
tellectual culture India owes a great debt to its women. 

L. D. Barnett 


20C HOLLAND VILLA ROAD, 
’ * 

LONDON, W, 14 

20th August, 1939 
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INTRODUCTION 




This volume is intended to serve as an anthology 
of select Sanskrit verses of as many as 33 poetesses. 
The verses numbering 140 are culled from different 
Sanskrit anthologies, collections of stotras and 
treatises on rhetoric. 

The verses, put together for the first time in the 
present work, are specimens of Sanskrit poems that 
Indian women were capable of producing. However, 
as in the cases of the Vedic hymns of the female 
Itsis and the gathas of the Buddhist Therls, a doubt 
may be raised here as to whether or not these 
verses were the actual compositions of the poetesses. 
This kind of doubt is due either to an inherent 
prejudice in men against the capacity of the opposite 
sex for the production of anything of literary or 
cultural value, or to our ignorance of the actual 
state of things which prevailed in this country in 
the past, or even due to our desire not to allow women 
to appear as competitors in the literary or intellec¬ 
tual field. 

In order to remove any such doubt as to the 
possibility of genuine poetical and literary contri¬ 
butions by women in Iudia, it may here suffice to 
refer the reader to the following five authorities of 
different ages: — 

Qy/ The Brhad-aranyaka TTpani^ad, which 
prescribes a special ritual by which a married couple 
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daughter horn 


2. The Buddha’s famous pronouncement that 
tome women were superior to some men morally and 
intellectually.' 

3. . Yatsyayana’s Kama-sutra which speaks ot 
the^intelligence and Sasiric ‘knowledge of courte¬ 
sans, princesses, and daughters of ministers 3 , and 
provides for the training of girls in the art of poetry 

among other things . . 

4 The Lalita-vistara in which Prince Siddartha 

mentions the capacity for the composition of verses 
as one of the accomplishments of the bride worthy 
of his hand. 5 


1. BrhUpan.. vi. 4. 17, “W4 * R TfWcTT 


STT^f stJTrgfaTTfcfcr,” etc. 

2. SamyuttaN. , 1, P* 86, 

’ f| ymr «mn, sRifvpr \ 

irNTTY RIvTTTYT. >” 

3 . KamaS., 1. 3. 12, ^ ^ 


|” Cp. Majjhima-nikaya, III, 

p. 206, ^ ^ ^ 

zim ^ ^ ^ ... 

Pet 

4. N See KamaS., list of 64 arts, 3. 14, pp. 85-S6 of MaheSa 


Pala’s ed. 

5. Lai Vis., Chap. 12, p. 168 ^ 
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The Kavya-mJmamsa in which the celebrated 
poet, dramatist and rhetorician Rajasekhara records 
the following significant observation : — 

“Like men, women, too, can be poets. Genius 
inheres in self, irrespective of sex differences between 
men and women. It is heard as well seen that 
princesses, daughters of ministers, courtesans and 
concubines are possessed of extensive knowledge of 
the Sastras and poetic genius.” 1 

Rajasekhara practically reiterates the verdict in 
Yatsyayana’s Eama-sutra. 

Before dealing with the sentiments and general 
trend of thought in these verses, it may be con¬ 
venient to introduce the reader to their authors 
individually, in the alphabetical order of their 
names, with such details regarding their personal 
history and their compositions as may be supplied. 


1. ANONYMOUS 


The S ub b as i t a -li a r av all, composed not later than the 
17th Century A.D., contains a stanza from the pen of 
an unknown poetess. The date of the above anthology 
may be taken to indicate only the lower limit of the 
date of the poetess herself. The stanza has for its 
theme only a love-message poetically expressed. All 
that we have in it is but a simple and spontaneous 
outburst of a distressed heart. 


i- km., p . 53 , l TOTTt 
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2. BH1VABEYI 

Slie is also called BhavakadevI or BhavakadevI. Of 
tlie three verses of BhavadevI, contained in the 
present work, two are reproduced from the Kavlndra- 
vacana-samuccaya and one from the Sad-ukti-karna- 
mrta. There is no other means of determining' her 
date, even the date ad quen, than the probable date of 
the compilation of the two anthologies in which the 
verses are quoted and preserved, the Kavlndra-vacana- 
sauiuccaya compiled in the Ilth Century A. D., and 
Sad-ukti-karnamrta not earlier than the 13th Century 


A. 1). 

One of the verses of the Kavlndra-vaeana-samu- 
ccaya 1 offers rather a delicate description of the bust 
of a young woman with the employment of pun as a 
figure of speech. 

Of’the other two verses in these anthologies, one 2 
vividly portrays the gradual separation between the 
couple and the other draws a picture of how a reunion 
was brought about between them. The piteous des¬ 
cription how the separation came about and her 
agonies knew no bounds is typically feminine. The 
gradations of the husband’s behaviour towards the 
wife are well demarcated : — 

First, no brooking of difference whatsoever, in 
body or soul; second, slackening on the part of the 
husband while her love for him was being- intensified 
all the more: third, the degradation of their union 
in wedlock to a mere common relation between an all- 
powerful lord, on the one hand, and an all-submissive 


1. V. 177, p. 54. 


2, KVS., v. 359, p. 110. 
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[^despairing wife, on tlie other. She, nevertheless, 
maintains her traditional virtue of forbearance and 
magnanimity in not blaming her husband even for 
that. 


Ike other verse 1 alters the picture and vividly 
depicts how the happy change came about in the 
sinning heart of the husband as though by a magic 
hi ought by the tested virtue of the wife. 


The husband falls at the feet of the wife and begs 
her forgiveness. The wife, still indignant and 
unreconciled at heart, pretends indifference and 
forgiveness. So she piously points out to her husband 
that he need not degrade himself so, for he is, after 
all, a man, free to do what he likes; but she herself, 
a woman, ought not to have lived when deserted in 
*uck a way by her husband. So, it is she who ought 
to plead for forgiveness, and not he. 


As a woman, the poetess displays a keen psycho-1 
logical insight into the nature of women, always ready 
to forgive and forget the misdeeds of their loved ones, 
yet giving way to temporary indignation or mana 
^hick is but the other side of love. 


Sweetness and simplicity are the two pre-domina- 
tiog features of her style. She expresses herself / 
charmingly in short and simple sentences, avoiding 
long, unfamiliar and compound words, as well as 
complicated metaphors and other heavy rhetorical 
devices, often indulged at by poets and authors at the 
expense of their meaning and style. This freedom 

1 - SDK., 2. 47. 1 , p. 100. 
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her verses all the more. 


§L 

enhances the beauty of 


That she was fairly well-skilled in the art of 
rhetoric too is, however, clearly manifest from the 
few figures of speech she uses. For example, in the 
first verse are found the figures of speech called 
slista-samasokti and atisavokti, and in the third 
artbantara-nyusa and aksepa (vidhy-abbasa). 

BhavadevI, thus, proves herself a poetess of singu¬ 


lar merit. 


3. 0 AND ALA VIDY a 

She was a contemporary of Kalidasa, i.e. flourish¬ 
ed about the 4th century A.D. Nothing more is 
known about her. She seems to be a Court-poetess of 
the celebrated King Vikramaditya, and to be much 
favoured by him, as evident from the fact that he 
allowed her name to be coupled with him as the joint 
author of the same poem. 

The above verse is found in the anthology Sud- 
u k ti-karna tn r t a, under the joint authorship of 
Candalavidya, Vikramaditya and Kalidasa, It is a 
/ beautiful pen-picture of a moon-lit night, with the 
silvery moon bathing the worn-out world in milk, as 
it were, and quenching the thirst of the withered 
kumuda- flower. 

As the name of Kalidasa is associated with this 
verse, it is difficult to decide the poetess’ own merit 
in composing it. It is indeed a high class poetical 
composition, but. how much of it is the work of the 
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open to question. However, the very fact that 
Candfilavidya was thought fit to be cited as a joint- 
author with Kalidasa seems to imply that she was at 
least a renowned poetess of that time. 


4. CANDBAKANT1 BUlltSUXI 

The epithet BhiksunI attached to her name is 
enough to suggest that she was a Buddhist sister, 
probably of Nepal. We know, however, nothing 
about her beyond the fact that a Sanskrit stotra on 
Avalokitesvara was her composition. The stotra is 
an asfaka, composed as it is of eight stanzas only. In 
it she describes the physical and mental characteri¬ 
stics of Avalokitesvara,—the beauty of his body and 
the sublimity of his soul. He has the pure serene 
beauty of the moon and lustrous loveliness of the 
lotus. His face is like the moon, his eyes like the 
lotus, his hands and feet are crimson like lotus-petals, 
his gait is graceful like that of a swan. He, the 
Victor, is an ocean of knowledge, the offerer of boons, 
the remover of calamities, the teacher, guide and 
redeemer of mankind. 

The stotra is undoubtedly an outcome of her 
inner devotion and pious heart, and the object of 
praise is the iconic form of Bodhisattva Avaloki¬ 
tesvara, a Hahayana deity. The octaa is composed 
in the.totaka metre throughout. Her choice of words 
is not happy in all places, nor is her art of versifica¬ 
tion perfect. The physical features of the Boddhi- 
sattva are intermingled at random with his spiritual 
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, and even the description of the phy¬ 
sical traits does not follow any well-ordered system. 
The diction too is not always very lucid, nor does it 
yield a sensible meaning in all places. The stotra 
stands, nevertheless, as a rare example of simple 
homage of a devoted female heart, characterised by 
spontaneity of expression and sincerity of tone. 

In the alphabetical index of printed books and 
manuscripts published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, two stotras are catalogued, one under the 
name of Candrakanta BhiksunI 1 and the other under 
Candrika. 2 The stotras are found on examination 
to be identical, which fact alone proves the identity 
of the two names. All doubt about the identity of 
the two names, Candrakanta and Candrika, may be set 
at rest, but the fact is that in one MS. the name is. 
spelt as Candrakanta and in the other as Candrikanta 
and not as Candrika. Candrikanta is obviously a 
wrong spelling of Candrakanta. 

5. Cl N NAM MI 

She, as her name implies, is a South Indian 
poetess. Her stanza,* composed in the Sardula-vikri- 
dita metre, is found quoted in the Sarasvatl-kantha- 
bharana of Bhojadeva who flourished not later than 
the 10th CSntury A. D. The same is preserved also 
in the Sarhgadhara-paddhati 3 . 

1 . See pp. 214 and 256 oi' the Alphabetical index. 

2. See pp. 243 and 257, op. cit. 

The MSS are: RASB., Hodgson collection, nos. B 3<> 
and B. 6S. 

3. Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Sanskrit MSS. Library MS. 
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stanza, so far as its theme goes, is an eulogy 
of Siva, betraying her own religious faith. The 
cleity is represented in his aggressive spirit and over¬ 
bearing attitude. The deity in his Mahabhairava 
attitude overpowers five incarnations of Yisnu, the 
rival god. 

Cinnamma seems to be rather fond of long com¬ 
pounds and bombastic style. But her poem un¬ 
doubtedly bespeaks of her knowledge of the Smrtis 
and the Puranas. 




6. GANDEADIPIK1 

Her verse, composed in the Ary a metre, has 
been reproduced from the Sarngadhara-paddhati in 
which it is found quoted. There is no earlier work 
in which it may be traced. 

The stanza is probably intended to be useful to 
the housewives as it describes in some detail the 
process of perfuming clothes and rooms. A poem 
dealing with such a theme can hardly have anything 
which is striking either in thought, or in expression 
or in metre. It is technical and matter-of-fact, and 
that is all. 

7. GAUEI l 

As many as eighteen verses of Gauri are included 
in the present work. The lower limit of her date 
ma, y he fixed as the seventeenth century A.D., as she 
13 foxmd quoted in works that cannot be dated later 
than that period. She is quoted, for instance, twice 
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cites also a verse, composed in praise of Shah Jehan-. 
Sundaradeva also quotes Yenldatta 3 , author of 
Padya-veni. Yenldatta is also known as the author 
of the Panca-tattva-prakasika, written in 1G44 A.D. 1 
Yenldatta, too, has quoted Gaurl in his Padya-veni 3 . 
It is however, certain that the date of Sundaradeva 
cannot be later than 1710 A.D. which is the date 
of the manuscript of his work, prepared by Daivajxia 
Damodara Maudgali. 6 

She comes out in her poems as a versatile writer on 
such subjects as Siva, Kalpa-vrksa, Iving, Woman and 
Nature, —subjects devotional, mythological, political, 
erotic and lyrical. Under the head political come 
such subjects as the King, the majesty of the King, 
the King’s enemy, the King’s weapon bliusandl, the 
King’s warfare and the wife of the King’s enemy. 
Under the head erotic her themes are a woman, a 
woman after bath, different features of a beautiful 


1 . MS., Bhau Daji’s collection, No. 1237, Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

iii. 5, Us? etc. 

xii. 2, JTT , etc. 

2. Date of accession 1G28 A.D. 

3. iv. 32, 3HW, etc. 

iv. 33, qr -■q-5r% f^r * % etc. 

4 . See Notices by Rajendra Lai Mitra, MS. no. 1436. 

5 . See the text under Gaurl, p. 8. f. 

c. ^ 1 

frrnj II 
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: eye-brows, eyes, side-glance, lips, 
on the toes. The morning-breeze and the summer- 
day are the two themes of her lyrical poems. 


INTRODUCTION 


In her poem on Siva, Gaurl invokes the blessings 
not of Siva, the terrific deity, the Destroyer of the 
universe, but of Siva, the auspicious, the Preser¬ 
ver. In it, Siva is pictured in a happy, serene and 
amorous mood, fondly embraced by his beautiful 
consort Parvatl, and well-disposed towards mankind 
(v. 1 of Gaurl, p. 8). 

She proceeds nest to eulogise the King as patron, 
devoting no less than six stanzas to portraying his 
power and majesty. The King is first represented as 
the preserver and upholder of righteousness on earth. 
Keligion and morality have lost their sway, the edas 
have become obsolete, the Smrtis corrupt, the Pra- 
hmanas powerless. Now it is for the King alone to 
revive and rejuvenate the kingdom of God on earth 
(v. 2). 

The King is then described as the destroyer of 
evil, as the conqueror of his enemies, whose ill repute 
— as black as the river Yamuna, as the spots of the 
moon, as a ferocious animal, as the coil of a snake, 
as the neck of Nllakanfha, as a moss, as the cuckoo, 
and as the dark cloud—has spread far and wide. 
She uses all these imageries only to bring out the 
magnitude of the evils the King has to overcome, 
and the enormity of the task enhances, after all, the 
greatness of the King himself (v. 3). 

The two stanzas on the weapon bhusamll, too, 
go to illustrate the supreme might of the King. 
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terrible weapon is a destroyer like the great, 
goddess Kali, or poisonous like the deadly venomous 
snake on the arm of Siva; but to the King it is a 
mere adornment, to be handled at will (v. 4-5). 

The stanza on war serves the same purpose. The 
war lasts for a very short time indeed. The King 
has to make no effort whatsoever, yet the whole host 
of his mighty enemies is immediately brought to 
subjugation (v. G). 

In the last stanza of this series, the piteous 
condition of the wife of the vanquished enemy is 
vividly portrayed. The proud and beautiful lady, 
glowing with anger, is, nevertheless, compelled to 
seek shelter in hills, quite unfit for affording real 
security to her, never turning back to the conqueror 
for mercy (v. T). 

Kow Gatirl turns her attention to a more familiar 
subject, viz., beauty of the fair sex, and devotes 
eight stanzas to this topic. The fair damsel 1 is, first 
of all, described as created by Brahma Himself as 
the better half of man (v. 8). 

A lady just coming out of water after bath 
surpasses even Kati in beauty. While she shines forth 
with her own splendour, she is taken by all to be 
the water-goddess herself (v. 9). 

The beauty of the various features of a lady, too, 
is described with considerable ingenuity. First, 

1 . The word “Gauri” here may mean (1) a fair damsel, 
or (2) the goddess Uma or (3) again the poetess herself, it 
being a frequent habit with Indian writers to extol them¬ 
selves. Cp. Vijja. 
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ows are depicted as a pair of beautiful 
dark umbrellas, presented with pleasure by the 
creator to the eyes. Her eyes put to shame the 
cakora and khanjana birds, the fish and the deer, 
even surpassing the eyes of all of them in beauty. 
The Creator provided the eyes with beautiful 
umbrella-like eye-brows as emblems of sovereignty 
(v. 10). 

In the next stanza, the eyes themselves of the 
lady are described. Here the face is described as 
the lake of love, the repository of'the nectar of 
beauty; while the eyes are compared to a pair of 
safari fish floating about happily and conducing to 
amorous seutiments(v. 11). 

Her amorous side-glances act like a snake-bite 
that immediately benumbs even the gods, not to 
speak of men(v. 12). 

Her lips are constituted of the very essence of 
ambrosia and coral. Just as ambrosia reawakens a 
snake-bitten man, so they, in a moment, revive and 
cheer up the love-lorn heart(v. 13). 

Her saffron-red feet are the most perfect creations 
of the Creator who created corals and red-lotuses, 
but never got complete satisfaction until he came 
to create those lovely feet (v. 14). 

Similarly her red finger-nails are described as the 
five petals of the blossom of love (v. 15). 

Thus the eye-brows are compared to a pair of 
umbrellas, the eyes to a pair of fish, the face to a lake 
the amorous glance to a snake-bite, the lips to the 
life-giving ambrosia, the feet to the best of all red 
objects, and the nails on the toes to petals. 
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All these metaphors are very appropriate and 
charming and display equally the great gift of imagi¬ 
nation and of expression with which the poetess Gaurl 
was fully endowed. 

Her stanzas on Nature are similarly tinged with a 
marvellous poetic and imaginative talent. The similes 
used by her are novel, at the same time charming and 
true to the point. 

In one of her verses, she depicts the cool morning 
breeze as an ardent lover, repeatedly embracing its 
lady-love,—the flowery and sweet-scented golden 


creeper (v. lb). 

In the other, the hot summer-day^, following 
upon the cool and amorous days of tlrb spring, is 
described as the cause of torture for the lover who 
is separated from his beloved: as a thunderbolt 
scorching the tender creepers and trees of the spring; 
as the doomsday of the fair ladies in love (v. IT). 

Gaurl represents the tree of all desires (kalpa- 
vrksa) as the best of all heavenly trees, yielding 
objects of desire at all times (v. IS). 

Thus Gaurl shows an originality of conception 
with the versatility of her poetic genius. Rhetori¬ 
cally, metrically and rhythmically she is perfect 
and stands unsurpassed. An easy grace is a marked 
quality of her poetic diction. Her stanzas are free 
from artificial, forced and pedantic expressions. 
Alliterations contribute to the sweetness of the 
rhythm. The similes and metaphors are used with 
propriety, skill and effect. She has acquitted herself 
admirably of all amorous suggestions in offering a 
poetic delineation of the eyes, lips, etc. of the fair 
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She. has employed with perfect mastery not 
less than nine different metres, sama 1 and ardha- 
sama, jati 2 and matra. Her verses are remarkable 
for the successful employment of such figures of 
speech as samasokti, 3 malopama, 4 vibhavana, 5 
apahnuti, 0 anumana 7 and vyatireka. 8 


8. IN DU LEE HI 

It is ratlier a pity that only one verse of Indulekha 
should have been quoted and preserved for us by 
Yallabhadeva in his Subhasitavali (15th Century 
A.D.) The samjxle offered is a bright gem of poetic 
art, marked by music and rhythm, and the idea too 
is an ingenious one. The figure of speech artfully 
employed is the vibhavana. The phenomenon of 
sunset suggests a problem to popular phantasy—where' 
does the sun retire for the night? Some say thus, 
some otherwise. Rejecting all the current ideas 
Indulekha advances her own answer:—the sun at 
night enters into the heart of a love-lorn woman and 
makes it burn intensely throughout the whole night. 


9. 3 A GHANA CA PA LI. 

The name of the metre Jaghanacapala of which 
the verse of Jaghanacapala is an illustration may 
give rise to the doubt whether the poetess is a 
histoi'ical personality. This ver9e naively portrays 


1. Gauri’s v. 16 (31), p. 13. 
3. V. 2 (17) and V. 16 (31). 
o. V. 6 (21). 

7. V. 13(28). 


2. V. 10, (25), p. 11. 

4 V. 3 (18) and 14 (29). 
6. V. 10 (25). 

8. V. 14 (29). 
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ree love of a faithless wife of the Jaghanacapalii 
class when her husband is away from home. There 
is nothing in expression which deserves comment, 
though it is found appositely quoted not only in 
rhetorical treatises but also in the Kavlndra-vacana- 
samufccaya and other Sanskrit anthologies. 


10. KE ItA,L I 

Her name seems to betray her connection with 
Kerala in South India. Her verse, reproduced in the 
present work, is culled from Venidatta’s Padya- 
venl. The verse is a thoughtful eulogy of Sarasvatl, 
which sets forth the two opposite aspects of the Hindu 
goddess of learning, one inaccessible and the other 
accessible. The goddess is gracious and easily 
accessible to the great poets who draw inspirations 
from lier. The metre employed is the arya. The 
idea is age-old, there being nothing very new in it. 


11. KUTAL1 

Her verse in arya metre, appropriately called 
kulatokti. is quoted and preserved for us by Hari 
Kavi in his Subhasita-haravall (17th Century A. H.) 
It exposes, without any poetic embellishment and 
restraint, the gross idea of pleasure in an unchaste 
woman. Apart from depicting such psychology of 
an unchaste woman, there is nothing noticeable in it. 

12. LAKSMI 

We would have sadly missed LaksmI’s charming 
philosophical stanza but for its quotation and preser¬ 
vation in the fSarngadhara-padhati (14th Century 
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.) The thought expressed iu it may not be quite 
new, but the imagery used in arguing her point is 
-simply charming. Her verse is full of rhythm and 
music and her style very refreshing. The truth 
which she seeks to convey is that the will of God 
alone prevails throughout Kature as well as in all 
affairs of men. Though eager for .sweet-scented 
flowers, why does not the bee care for the sweet¬ 
smelling Priyamgu? LaksmI's reply is — because 
Providence has willed it so and not otherwise. The 
same explanation she offers for all other, happenings 
•everywhere. 

13. LAK8MI DEVI THIKURINl 


She was the celebrated Queen of King Sivasimha 
of Mithila. who reigned in the 15th Century A. D. 
Her verse in the Totaka metre throws some light on 
the social conditions of Mithila of her time, viz., that 
sisters were at times sold, probably, during marriage, 
for a large sum of money and that such marriages 
were viewed with disfavour by the public, at least, 
bv the Queen herself. The diction is graceful, and 
graphic is the description of the showy but thoughtless 
ways of a person who secures a fortune without any 
toil and effort of his own. 


U. MADILASA 

The lower limit of the date of this poetess may 
be fixed as the 14tb Century A.I)., since one of her 
verses is found in the Sarhgadhara-paddhati, com¬ 
piled not later than that date. 


2 
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jf the two verses o£ Madalasa, given in this 
volume, one is religious and didactic, and the other 
a description of Nature with a lyrical touch in it.. 
In the first verse, she advises us to think about the 
other world, always bearing in mind the maxim 
4< As you sow, so you reap”. None can escape the 
consequences of his own acts, and his fate, here or 
hereafter, is decided by those effects alone. 

The second verse describes how the rumbling 


clouds during the rainy season cause heart-burns to 
the separated lovers., 

Madalasa was one of those few ancient poetesses 
who turned their thoughts to the other world. In 
fact, her religious verse is the only one of its kind 
in this volume. 

The idea expressed in the second verse is ancient. 
It is', nevertheless, an interesting composition the 
mode of expression of which is rather charming. 


15. MADEUliA VABNI 

This poetess cannot be later than the 17th Century 
A.D., for her verse “Akarena 6a£l,” etc., is found in 
the Sub hasita-har avail of Hari Kavi who flourished 
about the 17th Century A.D. 

We do not know whether Madhuravarnl was the 
same as MadhuravanI, the talented poetess who 
adorned the court of the Nayaka King Raghunatha 
of Tanjore (circa 1014 A. D.) and successfully tran¬ 
slated into Sanskrit Raghunatha’s Telugu epic Andhra 
Ramayana. She belonged to a scholarly family and 
was herself well-versed in all branches of Sanskrit 
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ture. She composed her own versions of 
3sics Kumara-sambhava of Kalidasa, Kaisadha of 
Srxharsa and so on, and wrote original campus too. 1 
The verse given in the Subhasita-haravall describes 


how an unchaste woman recognises the good qualities 
oi her husband, yet cannot remain content with him, 
but must run after the forbidden. 

The verse is a beautiful portrayal of the mental 
perversity of a bad type of woman and lends an in¬ 
sight, into her psychology. The style is musical and 


graceful. 


16. 31 ADI BEKS AX I 

Her verse, reproduced in the present work from 
the Subhasita-sara-samuccaya, offers a fine example 
of poetry on Kature. The theme of her verse, the 
advent of the spring, goes to suggest that, perhaps, 
she had composed five other stanzas, each devoted to 
one particular season. The time chosen is the meet¬ 
ing-point of winter and spring when the bees are 
swarming in the lotus-pool and humming together as 
though to impel the lotus-buds to come above the 
water-level soon for full blossoming. The imagery 
is very fine indeed. Hadireksana possesses an easy 
and exquisite style enlivened by a subtle artistic 
sense, and she has successfully handled kala-bharinl, 
also called mala-bharinl, a metre not commonly 
used. 

1 


1* See Ranuayana-campu of Madburavani. 
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The present work includes two verses of Marula, 
one culled from Jalhana's Sukti-muktavall (13th 
Century A. D.) and the other from the Sarhgadliara- 
paddhati (14th Century A. D.), to mention only the 
oldest of the Sanskrit anthologies in which they are 
quoted. 

Both these verses deal with the single topic of love, 
the first portraying separation, the second reunion. 

In the first verse, we find the picture of a girl, 
grief-stricken at her separation from her lover, trying- 
hard, however, to avoid detection by her elders. So 
all throughout the day she, with the greatest difficulty, 
checks the tears that are always threatening to 
overflow her eyes. But during the night, when she 
is alone, she gives vent to her sorrow and her bed be¬ 
comes wet with her tears. Lest this too be discovered 
by her people, she carefully dries it up in the suu the 
next morning. It is in this way that she is spending 
her time. 

In the second verse, we find the separated girl re¬ 
united with her lover. She has become thin through 
pining for her lover, and has paid no attention so 
long to her dress or ornaments, dusky through neglect. 
Her lover notes these signs with delight and play¬ 
fully asks her the cause. She at first pretends 
indifference and answers that she is quite happy and 
healthy, but immediately after falls on her lover’s 
chest and gives vent to a flood of joyful tears. 

Marula is evidentlj a great and famous poetess. 
She is one of the Sanskrit poetesses to whom Dhauada- 
deva paid highest compliments both for their 
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uclition and the high quality of their poetry. 1 
Even in these two stray verses Manila displays her 
great poetical powers, charm of diction and rhetori¬ 
cal perfection. Her delineation of the two pictures 
bears the impress of her deep sympathy and keen 
psychological insight. Both the verses may stand 
as high class Sanskrit love-poems with realistic 
touches in them. The sentiments of grief, indigna¬ 
tion and joy are accurately portrayed. The entire 
artlessness of her style is refreshing. _ She appro¬ 
priately employs mandakranta, the metre usually 
used to express pathos. 


18. MORIKI 

The four verses of Morika given in this work 
are gathered from the Sukti-muktavali, the 
Sarn.gadhara-paddh.ati, the Subhasitavall and other 
Sanskrit anthologies. All of these, too, deal with a 
single topic of love, in four successive phases, viz., 
separation, sending the mossenger-maideu to her 
lover by the lady, direct pleading by her and happy 
reunion. 

The first verse represents the sad plight of a lady 
separated from her lover. With tear-drenclied eyes 
she draws lines on the floor representing the number 
of days before her lover could return to her, but dares 
not count them lest the counting should falsify her 
own estimate. 


I. $P., v. 163, p. 26. 

^ ^ ^ %t: feqtsfa i 
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n the second verse, a 


messenger-maiden 


Sl 


is 


sent 

by the lady in love to her indignant lover. This 
clever maiden sweetly placates him by asking him to 
come to the lady, as each of them is incomplete with¬ 
out the other, as each is supremely worthy of the 


other. 

In the third verse, the lady-love overjoyed at 
meeting her lover, pleads with him not to go away 
and leave her again, thereby sending her immediately 
to death. Her house is, of course, not fit to accord 
him a right, royal welcome, yet she is there to dedicate 
herself entirely to him. 

In the fourth verse, the two lovers are united and 
in supreme bliss. The lover foregoes all idea of 
leaving his lady-love, even at the cost of neglecting 
his mundane affairs and suffering monetary losses 
thereby. 

Like Manila, Morika too was a poetess of renown, 
as her verses are found in so many anthologies as well 
as in several famous treatises on rhetoric. Sho, too, 
has been placed by Dhanadadeva in the foremost 
rank of Sanskrit poetesses. 1 

Like Marula, Morika is a delicate painter of the 
different phases of love, its sentiments, expressions, 
moods and devices. Her delineations are life-like and 
entrancing and her style is elegant and exquisite. 


19. NIGAMM1 

The name shows that she was a Southern 
Indian lady. One of her verses, a salutation to the 

1. SP., v. 163, p. 26. 
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g sun is preserved in the Sarhgadhara-paddhati. 
The sun is beautifully described as crimson like a 
parrot’s beak and as the ear-ring’ of the eastern 
horizon. 

In this single verse the poetess gives considerable 
evidence of her poetic genius. The verse is embel¬ 
lished with alliterations, by means of which a sweet 
musical effect has been secured. 


SO. PADMIVATI 

Two of her verses, viz., << Dantall-dadiml-blja”,etc., 
and “Harinyas tv aranye, etc.” have been quoted by 
Haribhaskara in his Padyamrta-tarahginI 1 . Haribhu- 
skara is no other than Bliaskara, son of Apaji, grand¬ 
son of Hari and great-grand-son of Purusottama 2 , 
whose commentary on the Vrtta-ratnakara 3 was 
■composed in the Vikrama year 1732 i.e. 1670 A. D. 
According to Haribhiiskara’s own statement the 
Padyamrta-tarahgini was completed in the year 1730. 4 


1. PT., (Poona), f. 4 (b), v. 62; PT., (London), 2. 6. 

2. For a good account of Haribhaskara and his family, 
see PT., no. 250 of 18S0-81, Bhandarkar's Report. 

3. See Reports of Bhandarkar, 1884-87. For his Pari- 
bhasa-bhaskara, see op. cit., 1883-84, p. 60. 

4- MS. no. 250 of 1880, Bhandarkar’s Report. 

^UTP5--JTT$ S-sraW'T# I 

?Kt URTRf ll 

He composed the work in Ka£i— 

^■9^ TOJT etc. 
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\ too, in his Padya-veni Fas quoted 
the nineteen verses of Padmavati hut one that 



find 


place in our work. 

Nothing is known of Padmavati’s life. It may he 
that she was a native of Gujrat; anyhow, she has 
devoted two verses to the description of the damsels of 


Gujrat. 2 

Like Gauri, Padmavatl, too, has dealt with a great 
variety of subjects, some of which are common to 
both. Padmavati’s subjects consist of the King, the 
miser and the villain; the hair, the face, the nose, the 
caste-mark, the throat, and the arms of a beautiful 
woman; the lion, the horse and the crow; the lamp and 
the dawn; the stars, the summer, the summer-wind,, 
the rainy-season and the sentiment of disgust. Thus7 
she has dealt with human beings, animals, inanimate 
things, natural phenomena and human sentiment. 

As regards the theme, the institution of a compari¬ 
son between Gauri aud Padmavatl may be helpful 
to the reader for a proper appreciation of both the 


poetesses. 

Unlike Gauri, Padmavati begins right on with 
depictions of human beings and devotes a good many 
verses to this topic. Her first verse is, as usual, on the 
King, but while in Gauri we find no less than five 
verses on the eulogy of the King, in Padmavati we 
find only one. Further, while Gauri depicts the King 
in a revengeful mood, engaged in war, his foremost 


1. Venldatta was the son of Jagajjivana and grand-son 
of Nilakantha. For hia date, see under Gauri. For his 
work Vasudeva-cnrita, see India office MS., no. 3R77. 

2. Verses 4 and 9. 
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Padmavatl depicts him iu a playful mood, en¬ 
gaged in hunting, his favourite pastime. He has done 
his duty, i.e., brought all enemies to subjugation, and 
has, thereby, become the foremost monarch of all, the 
sole resort of all other kings. Hence now he relaxes 
and happily goes on hunting, dressed superbly in 
blue, with a beautiful bow in his hand. His superb 
beauty makes the on-lookers take him to be Cupid 
incarnate (v. I), 

While Gauri stops at delineating the King only, 
Padmavatl goes on to give true pictures of other types 
of human beings, such as a miser and a villain, and 
makes very clever uses of puns in this connection. 


Thus, she points out that between a miser or krpana 
and a sword or krpana, there is only a difference 
of form (akara), their qualities being the same; or 
interpreted otherwise, only a difference of the vowel 


‘a’ 1 (v. 2). 

In the same manner, a comparison is instituted 
between a villain or khala and a plough or hala 2 
(v. 3). 

Like Gauri, Padmavatl too devotes as many as six 
verses to describing the features of a beautiful 
woman. Her black curly tresses are vividly describ- 
ed by means of a series of metaphors, such as serpents 
clinging to the fair sandal-creeper, bees sitting on the 
lotus-petal or the black demon Rahu surrounding tlie 
moon (v. 4). 

Her face surpasses even the moon itself in beauty 
and the cakorxs find even the moon-beams sour in com- 


1. For details, see the translation. 


2. See op. cit. 
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lier face (v. 5). 

Her nose is like tlie beak of tbe Cupid-like parrot 
(v. 6). 

The caste-mark drawn between her eye-brows is 
like the arrow-head of Cupid (v. 7). 

Her throat is like the triumphant conch of Cupid 
and the three lines on the throat are the marks of 
Cupid’s fingers as he held the conch for blowing it 


(v. 8). 


Her arms are like the celestial creepers of the 
ocean of love, or like the lotus-creepers, or like the 
sandal-creepers, or like the noose of Cupid, or like 
the coral-creepers (v. 9). 

While Gaurl leaves the animals untouched, Pad- 
mavati is not forgetful of the topic. In one verse she 
eulogises the lion, who, as a mighty being, acts befitt¬ 
ing his majesty, attacking the mighty elephant and 
not the poor deer (v. 10). 

In another, she skilfully employs the same set of 
words that are equally applicable as description of a 
horse as of a lotus 1 (v. 11). 

In a third verse which is didactic in its note, she 
wisely instructs the crow not to overstep the limit in 
its audacity, as it would be ridiculous at the end 


(v. 12). 


She makes use of pun—her favorite device—in the 
verse on the lamp as well, employing the same set of 
words that are applicable in their meaning to the 
lamp as well as to Abliimanyu 3 (v. 13). 

]. For details, see translation. 

2. For details, see translation. 
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;I’s verses on Nature are lively 
of beautiful imagery. The lovely dawn is personified 
as Cupid’s daughter, who taking the beams of the 
just-rising sun, is coming to adore Laksml by waving 
lights (v. 14). Then follows the description of a 
•star-lit night. When Madaua, the god of love, is out 
to conquer the whole world at night, Lady Night 
holds up the auspicious light, the moon, and scatters 
the rice-grains that are the stars (v. 15). 

In her verse on summer, she describes the sun as 
the fiercely blazing luminary who is out to conquer 
the whole world, taking the aid of summer, his 
friend, and calling forth the lotus, his lady-love, 
so long oppressed by the icy-cold winter (v. l(j). 

Then she, in auother verse, gives a vivid pen- 
picture of the summer-wind, laden with dust and 
stones, robed in the burning rays of the terrible sun, 
drying up all the rivers, scorching all the trees, and 
emitting in volumes the burning heat like the venom 
of a serpent (v. 17). 

The rainy season is described as a season specially 
•congenial to the awakening of the sentiment of love. 
The roaring of clouds is nothing but the deep sighs 
of Madaua; the clouds are nothing but his mad 

■elephants; the lightning is nothing but a missile in 

his hand and the rain-bow is nothing but a weapon 
for infatuating the world (v. 18). 

Lastly, Padmavatl draws a vivid but horrible 
picture of a leper, causing loathsome feeling, in illus¬ 
tration of the sentiment of disgust (vlbkatsa-rasa). 
The leper is undergoing the fruits of his past mis¬ 
deeds. He is covered all over with excreta and pus 
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^pressed by animalcules iu the ulcers, b lies 
are swarming’ around him. Blood is trickling do\\n, 
and his hands and feet are falling ofi. People are 
turning up their noses in disgust and spitting at the 
sight of him (v. 19). The verse justifies its title and 
the reader cannot help a shudder of disgust at the 
loathsome picture drawn in it. 

Padmavati is undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
Sanskrit poetesses. Her versatility is amazing. Her 
profound scholarship and fine artistic sense are 
breathed forth by every one of her verses. The rich¬ 
ness of sentiments combined with suggestiveness, and 
the absence of superfluities and ostentatiousness 


render her composition very elegant and lucid. 

Pun is her favourite device and she uses it with 
propriety and consummate skill in no less than four 
of her verses 1 . Surely it is not at all easy to devise 
words and to set them so as to make them applicable 
to two things that are otherwise not comparable, e.g., 
miser and sword ; dishonest person and plough; 
horse and lotus ; Abhimanyu and lamp. These double 


tenders in meaning by the same set of words unmis¬ 
takably prove her great mastery over the Sanskrit 
language. Padmavati compares favourably with 
Gaurl in the matter of skilled use of similes and 
metaphors. 

Her verses on Nature are, perhaps, the most strik¬ 


ing of all. The verses on the dawn, a star-lit night, 
the rainy-season and the like bear the impress of fine 
poetic touches; and expressed in a most charming 


I. Verses 2 , 3, 11 and 13. 
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musical diction, they speak eloquently 


gift as a delineator of Nature. 



of her superb 


Her power of vivid realistic description is just 
another striking feature of her poetry. Two very 
good examples of this are furnished by her verses on 
the summer-wind (v. 17) and the sentiment of disgust 
(v. 19). The first makes one feel, as it were, the hot 
breath of the blazing summer-wind, while the second 
enables one to experience the loathsome feeling ac¬ 
tually generated in a person at the sight of a leper 
in the street. 


Of rhetoric, she is a perfect master with lively 
examples of utpreksa 1 , vyatireka 2 , sandeha 3 and 
apahnuti 4 * . 


From the metrical point of view, she gives us 
examples of both jati and matra 8 metres. Her em¬ 
ployment of the mandakranta metre in the verse on 
the rainy-season is, to say the least, very apt and at 
once reminds us of the long-drawn association of the 
same with the sentiment of pathos. 


21. fhalgueastini 

A line of one of her verses is quoted in the Ivavya- 
lamkara- sutra-vrtti of Vamana 6 , the minister of King 
Jayapidaof Kashmir, who flourished about the 8th 

1. V. 1. This may also be an example of smarana, which 
is defined as “Sadrsa-vastu-darsane sadr^a-vastu-sraaraniit.” 

2. V. 2. 

V. 4 ; v. 9 : suddba-sandeha. 

4. V. 8. 5. V. 7: upaglti. 

t>. K5.S, su, 33, p. 171, Vani-vilasa ed. 
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Thus, PhalguhastinI must be earlier 
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Century A.D. 
than that date. 

Of the two verses of PhalguhastinI, reproduced in 
the present work from many Sanskrit anthologies in 
which they are found quoted and preserved, one is 
poetical and the other philosophical in theme and 


import. 

The first is a beautiful description of moon-rise. 
The crescent moon, which is just a spot of whiteness 
in the midst of surrounding darkness, is described as 
a flower on the dark matted locks of Siva, as the bow 
of Cupid, as a nail-mark on the hip of Lady Eve, as 


the smile on the face of Night and so on. 

The second contains a serious reflection on the 
momentariness of human existence. The Creator, the 
poetess points out, creates, no doubt, great and good 
things, but makes them all equally transitory. But 
what is the purpose in creating them with so much 
care and thought, if they are meant to be destroyed? 

The very fact that so great a rhetorician as 
Vamana quotes her is enough to prove that she was 
then regarded as a poetess of high fame. The two 
of her verses reproduced here testify to her poetic 
o“ifts, such as richness and breadth of imagination, 
freshness and depth of thought, and elegance and 
clearness of expression. 


22. Rl.JAXANYI * 

The verses of Eaja-kanya, included in the present 
work, have been culled from the Sarngadhara- 

1. ^asikala or Candrakala, talented daughter of a King 
of Kashmir. The romance between the princess and the 
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hati and several rhetorical works. Both of 
them are in the form of a metrical conversation be¬ 
tween the princess and her lover. The princess 
tries playfully to test the lover by pointing out: 


this is the palace of the lion (i.e. her father) who 
would like to drink the blood of the elephaut (i.e. her 
lover) if he can catch him. Quite equal to the occa¬ 
sion, Bilhana at once replies that it may be so, but 
what elephant would leave a beautiful green young* 
creeper (i.e. the princess) even at the risk of his life? 

The second verse, which has been quoted in such 
rhetorical works of great authority as the Sarasvatl- 
kanthabharana, the Rasa-gahgadliara and the 
Sahitya-darpana, consists of a similar animated con¬ 
versation between the princess and her lover. The 
lover says: the birth of the lily is useless if it has 
not seen the moon-beam. The princess aptly replies 
to that by saying that the birth of the moon too is in 
vain if it has not seen the face of the lily that passes 
sleepless nights. 


23. BASAVATI PBIYAMVADI 

Rasavatl PriyamvadS. who flourished at Faridpur, 
Bengal, at the beginning of the 16th century A.D., 
was a renowned lady who composed a religious work of 
high merit called Syama-rahasya. Her single verse, 
included in this work, is a very fine stanza in the 
Sardula-vikrldita metre. It is a stotra written in 

famous Bilhana, the chief Court-poet- of the King, is well- 
known. 
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prhise of Krsna, whose devotee the poetess herself 
appears tobe. Her style is simple and elegant, and 
as a stotra, it is exquisite and touching. The under¬ 
lying idea has a note of sublimity in it. 

24. SABASVATI 


The present work contains no more than two verses 
of Sarasvati, the first of which is reproduced from 
Bhojadeva’s Sarasvatl-kanthal arana 1 (10th Century 
A D.) and other rhetorical works and the second from 
such anthologies as the Sarngadhara-paddhati and 
the Sad-ukti-karnamrta. The first is an eulogy in 


anustubli of the King who is described as the nether 
region, the source of all hopes, fittest person to be 
fanned by the chaurie and the sole representative of 
the three worlds. 

The second is a fine stanza in the vasanta-tilaka 
metre which may stand as a beautiful speci¬ 
men of short reflective poems in Sanskrit. Its sug¬ 
gestiveness is of a noble order. A fragrance-loving 
bee overlooks the faults, its thorns, absence of honey, 
dusty gloom, etc., and is content with the single 
virtue the flower possesses, viz., its fragrance. By 
this our poetess means to suggest how good and 
noble men overlook the faults of others, seeking only 
the good points in them. 

<25. SA RASVA TIKUTT7MBA DU BIT l 


The personal identity of this poetess is not ex¬ 
pressed by her own name, but only in terms of her 
relation to her father who was evidently a person 


1. SKB., p. 225, Kavya-mala ed. 
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ured by the Muse (literally, a kinsman of Sara- 
svatl). The verses of father 1 and daughter are 
found quoted in the Sariigadhara-paddhati (14th 
Century A. B.). 

Her verse in the anustubk metre presents a 
riddle, the solution of which depends apparently on 
the clearing of the pun on the word ‘surata.’ 


26. olLI BHATTARIKA 

^^Her poem “Yah kaumara-harah sa eva hi varah’’ 
has been quoted by Rajanaka Ruyyaka in 
bis Alamkara-sarvasva, 2 composed in 1150 A.D. 
The verse is also found in the Kavindra-vacana- 
samuccaya which is probably of an earlier date. 
The Sarngadhara-paddkati says that Slid com¬ 
posed the verse “Idam. anucitam akramaS cn 
pumsam” etc. in course of her play with Bhojaraja. 3 
Again, Rajasekhara pays tribute to her in a verse. 4 
King Mihirabhoja was an elder contemporary of 
Rajasekhara. Probably, it is this Bhojaraja with 
whom Slla was engaged in conversation and with 
whom she seems to be on a term, of considerable 
intimacy, 5 in which case Sila must have flourished 
in the 9 th Century A.D. 

Of the six verses of Slla Bhattarika, also called 
Sila Bhattarika, included in this volume, two portray 

1. Father’s verses are also found in the Bhoja-prabandha 
ol Ballala (16th Century A.D.). 

2. Kavyu-mala series, 1893, pp. 127-8, 200. 

3. V. 664. 4. Jalhana’s SMV., p. 47. 

5. See Sila’s v. 6. 

3 
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light of the separated lovers; two are in the form 
of a conversation between a lady and a messenger- 
maiden ; one depicts the character of an unchaste 
woman; and one is a passage-at-arms between the 
poetess herself and King Bhoja. 

In the first verse, which is in the harinl metre, 
we get the piteous picture of a lady left by her lover. 
She is being constantly tormented by the pangs of 
love, but neither her angry lover, nor the equally 
relentless Yama is coming forward to relieve her;, 
yet how can such agonies be borne by a tender 
damsel? (v. I). 

The second verse, in the anustubh metre,represents 
the other side of the picture. The man, separated 
from his lady-love, is undergoing similar agonies 
and spending sleepless nights, thinking of her 
alone. Thought and sleep are like co-wives; where 
one is present, the other is absent. Now that he 
is given to thinking day and night, sleep has deserted 


him (v. 2). 

In the third verse, in the sardula-vikrldita metre, 
the deserted lady sends her maid to her lover with a 
a message of reconciliation. At the same time, she 
is not unmindful of warning her maid against the 
possibility of a scandal. She, her maid, is a young 
woman; he, her lover, too, is a sprightly and fickle- 
minded young man; it is even-tide and the vernal 
breeze is blowing; the place of their meeting, too, is 
a deserted one; so let her be careful (v. 3). 

The fourth verse, in the sardula-vikrldita metre, 
reveals that her fear about the young messenger- 
maiden was not unwarranted. The maiden has her 
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^exejfses, no doubt; but they prove eventually all 
futile (v. 4) 


The fifth verse, also in the sardula-vikridita 
metre, portrays the unjustifiable ways of an unchaste 
woman. She never remains content with the same 
lover for long. Her old lover is there, the amorous 
nights of spring have arrived once more, the fragrant 
breeze is blowing as before—yet now she fails to find 
any pleasure in these as she used to do before. Now 
she is longing for a new paramour (v. 5). 

The sixth verse, in the puspitagra nTetre, is grossly 
indelicate (v. G). 

Sila is one of the greatest and most well-known 
of Sanskrit poetesses. Her verses are cited in almost 
all the best-known anthologies and copiously 
quoted in tho standard rhetorical treatises. She has 
l>een honoured by Uliana dad eva as gifted with great 
poetic genius and erudition. 1 What strikes us most 
in Sila is her wonderfully keen psychological insight, 
displayed in every one of her verses. The agonies 
of separation are very realistically portrayed by her 
in the first two verses. The lovers have quarrelled, yet 
are ever pining for each other, their mutual love 
being enhanced all the more through temporary 
separation. No less realistic is the picture of a 
jealous and suspicious lady, in the third and fourth 
verses, mistrusting even her trusted maid. Love be- 
gets jealousy, jealousy suspicion. Well knowing' tho 
fickleness of men, she thinks it better not to take any 
chances, even with her nearest friends. Finally, the 


I. 6P., v. 163, p. 26. 
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^pSfverted mentality of a coquette is well-reflected in 
the fifth verse. 

She has an easy-flowing and musical style. Raja- 
sekhara praises her as commanding, along with the 
great poet Bana,' the pancall style in which an equal 
attention is paid to the idea and its expression. 1 


27. SIT A 2 


As her verse “Ma bhaih sasaiika” etc. has been 
quoted in the Kavya-mlmamsa of Iiajasekhara, she 
must have flourished before the 10th Centuay A. D. 

The above is a love-poem in which the lady 
tries to encourage her frightened lover, not in plain 
words but indirectly, with the help of a rhetorical 
embellishment that is known as aprastuta-prasamsa. 
This verse has been quoted by many famous 
rhetoricians. 


28. SUBHADRA 


Only one verse of Subhadra, quoted in the Sub- 
hasitavall of \ allabhadeva, is reproduced here. It 
seeks to bring home to us the puissant truth that 
attachment is the root cause of the whole series of 
men’s mental agonies. This it accomplishes by 

1. RRT TPTRfT I 

^ RT 3T3; II 

Jallianas SMV., MS., no. 370 of 1881-87, Bhandarkar’s 
Reports, f. 16 (b); p. 47 of SMV., GOS., vol. 82, 1038. 

For a different view about the pancali riti, see SahDar., 
p. 467, 1. 13 f. 

2. Also called Slta. 
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bringing in, as an instance, the successive phases of 
torture undergone by milk, such as boiling, churning 
and so on—all due to its snelia (fat). 1 

The present verse is simple, and the idea beautiful. 
The pun on the word meha is rather clever. 


29. TRIBE U VAN AS A RAS VA 77 

The Karpura-manjari of Rajasekhara records the name 
of one Tribhuvanasarasvat!, the elder sister of Mnhitala- 
sarasvati 2 . If our poetess be identical with this 
Tribhuvanasarasvati, she must have flourished before 
the 10th Century A.D. In any case, she cannot be later 
. than the 13th Century A.D. as two of her fine verses are 
preserved in the Sad-ukti-kan.mmrta. The first describes 
the superb beauty of the King, who outshines even the 
moon itself and attracts all the ladies without any 
exception. 

The second vividly portrays the ecstasy of Hari’s joy 
at the sight of Laksmi during the churning of the ocean. 

The poetess gives us two fine examples of rhetorical 
embellishments —figures of speech ; one of vyatireka and 
the other of a combination of rasavat (from the point of 
view of the devotee) and bhavodaya (from the point of 
view of Hari). References to Arundhati in one verse 
and the churning of the ocean in the other tend to show 
that the poetess was fond of traditional lores. 


2. NSP. ed„ Act II, p. 16 


1. See Translation. 
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VIDTAVATI 



Her poem in the present work is nothing but a stotra 
on the goddess Suminak§i. consisting of 12 stanzas, all 
in the anu§tubh metre. The goddess is extolled as a 
supremely auspicious one who does good even to Samkara, 
the source of all good. She is the most benign deity by 
whose grace both worldly advantage and salvation are 
easily obtained. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
poem, either in its metre or in its diction. It may be 
enough to say that here is a fine specimen of a hymn 
through which the devoted heart of a woman has found 
a spontaneous expression. 

31. VIJJA 

She is also called variously as Vidya, Vijjaka. Vijjaka, 
Vijjika, Vija, JBijjaka and so on. 1 

The lower limit of the date of Vijja may be 
ascertained with accuracy. Her- verse “Dhanyasi .ya 


1. Some of 

the verses of Vijja are found attributed 

to her in the 

Subha^itavali, MS. No. 204 of 1875-79, 

belonging to Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute :— 

Our verse No. 

Serial No. of Subha^itavali 

104 

150 

113 

1126 

114 

1160 

111 

1511 

117 

2079 

120 

3117 

119 

3116 
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i,” etc., has been quoted by Mukula Bhatta 
in his Abhidha-vrtti-mfitrka. 1 Mukula Bhatta was 
the son of Bhatta Kallata who was a contemporary 2 
of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir. Avantivarnian 
reigned from 855 to 883 A.D. Hence there is no 
doubt that Vijja must have flourished before this 
date. 

The upper limit of Yjja’s date, too, may be fixed 
from one of her verses “Nllotpala-dala-syamam Yij- 
jakam,” etc., which proves her not to be prior to 
Dandin (7th Century A.D.). 

Thus Yijja must have flourished between the 7 th- 
9th Century A.D. 

We cannot be sure whether Yijja is identical with 
Yijayabhattarika, Queen of Candraditya. Further 
evidence must be forthcoming for enabling us to 
come to the conclusion that Yijayabhattarika was 
at all a favourite of the Muse, not to speak of her 
Being a poetess of foremost rank. 

As many as twenty-nine verses of Yijja, collected 
from different anthologies, are reproduced here. She 
deals with a great variety of subjects, which may be 
briefly arranged under the following heads: — 
Q) description of human beings, including eulogies of 
the King and his sword, descriptions of herself, poets 
in general, an unchaste woman, a rustic woman, a 
woman separated from her lover, and a lady in love ; 
(2) descriptions of the face and glance; (3) self-des¬ 
cription of a lady separated from her lover; (4) the 
art of love-making; (5) human destiny; (G) a song of 




1. AbhVM., p. 12, NSP. ed. 


2. Rajatar., \ . 6U. 
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^orn-threshing damsels ; (7) Nature—poems on trees 
and the sun; (8) seasons : three poems on the rainy 
season, and one on the spring; (9) and lastly, a verse 
on the puzzling name of the ocean. 

In the first verse, the King is eulogised, by means 
of puns, as the supreme lord and husband of the 
entire world (v.l). 

In the next verse, the King’s sword is praised as 
bringing fame to the King in times of war (v. 2). 

In one verse, she boldly praises herself as the 
goddess of learning incarnate (v. 3). 

In another, she has a word of praise for the poets 
in general, whose ideas fill the readers with deep and 
silent admiration (v. 4). 

* Vijja has no less than three verses on unchaste 
women. In the first, a faithless wife and negligent 
mother goes to the solitary river-bank— under the pre¬ 
tence of fetching drinking-water for her husband— 
to meet her lover (v. 5). 

In the second, we have the unusual picture of an 
unchaste mother taunting her chaste daughter for her 
fidelity to one husband only (v. G). 

In the third, an unchaste woman expresses her 
delight, to a personal friend, at the beauty of the 
cane-groves on the sandy shores where she has in¬ 
dulged in many stolen love-affairs (v. 7). 

The next verse portrays a rustic woman on a 
bamboo-platform in a cucumber-field, ostensibly en¬ 
gaged in her usual duty of driving away the jackals 
from the field at night, but really enjoying the com¬ 
pany of her lover (v. 8). 
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ie following two verses delineate two love-lorn 
ladies, separated from tlieir lovers. One condemns 
Madana as a coward who, not being able to conquer 
Siva,the Buddha and her lover, is now taking revenge 
on her, a poor helpless woman, and torturing her to 
his heart’s content (v. 9). 


The other verse utilises the traditional idea ot 
the awakening of the tormenting passion of love 
during the rainy season for a poem which stands as 
a fine example of virodha. The sky is covered with 
clouds, the earth is filled with water, the quarters 
are dazzled with lightning-flashes, the sky is full of 
the torrential flow of rain, forests are full of kutaja 
flowers, the rivers are filled to the brim with water. 
What is meant by the rainy season, the poetess asks, 
by all these demonstrations of pomp and strength in 
killing a mere tender damsel, which it could have 
done easily without such displays (v. 10). 

In the verse on the face of a beautiful woman, 
the lotus is compared, by the use of puns, to a warrior 
who, though striving hard, is not able to conquer 
his rival. In the same way, the lotus, in spite of its 
full-blossomed beauty aud glory, is not able to con¬ 
quer the face which is lovelier than it (v. 11). 

Vljja has only one verse outlie handsomeness of 
men. It. describes the glance of the lotus-blue eyes 
°t the King which generates love in the heart of 
ladies and means good grace td his subjects (v. 12). 

In three verses, a lady, separated from her lover, 

pathetically describes her own painful state (vv. 
13-15). 
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two verses on love-making- are rather delicate. 
In one a lady describes to her friends how she , forgets 
everything in the world when her lover stretches out 
his hands to her (v. 1G). 

In the other, the art of pleasing angry ladies is 
described (v. 17). 

Vijjaka has three verses on fate. The first des¬ 
cribes the vicissitudes of - all existence, human or 
otherwise. Once the tank was so wide and deep that 
huge elephants sported there with ease ; but now 
in course of time, it has come to be reduced to such 
a state that there is not even water enough for a 
hex-on to dive in (v. IS). 

Ihe second metaphorically depicts the inexorable¬ 
ness apd inexplicability of' human destiny. Human 
beings are being whirled blindly round and round 
on the wheel of care, like a lump of clay, by Provi¬ 
dence none knows for certain wliat is going to 
happen to him (v. 19). 

The third verse under this head praises the 
courage and fortitude of great men in times of 
calamity. Just as mountains and oceans survive 
even alter universal dissohxtiou, so those men remain 
unshaken even under the greatest misfortunes (v. 20). 

After this comes the verse on the songs sung by 
damsels engaged in husking the rice—songs which are 
mingled with the sounds of the jingling of bracelets 
aud deep breathings (v. 21). 

The verse on the campaka-tree describes its mise¬ 
rable state on being planted in the garden of' a 
wicked person who does not appreciate its real worth 
and neglects it accordingly (v. 22). 





e verse on an unnamed tree points out Low it 
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attracts people with its cool shade and sweet fruits. 
But if it really be not what it appears from a dis¬ 
tance, and be full of poisonous fire in spite of its 
serene and beautiful external appearance, then, of 
course, none will come near it (v. 23). 

These two verses may be taken to be allegorical. 
The first means that the notable virtues of good men 
are not generally appreciated by the world at large; 
the second means that in this w'orld, things are not 
always what they seem to be, what may appear attrac¬ 
tive from a distance may very often turn out to be 
just the opposite when approached ; that is, in other 
words, distance lends enchantment to the view. 

The next verse describes the morning glory at 
sunrise, when the pollen-purpled bees gladden the 
earth with their hummings (v. 24). 

In the first of the three verses on the rainy season, 
a lady separated from her lover entreats lightning 
not to flash and thereby increase her hankering for 
her lover all the more. It describes the rainy season 
as a season for specially torturing the separated 
lovers, with such accomplices as the cloud, the 
wind and the peacock. They, all being males, do not 
understand the torments suffered by a lady. But 
she, i.e,. the lightning, i3 a female like herself,—so 
she, at. least, ought to sympathise with her and 
spare her any further pains (v. 25). 

In the second verse, the rain-bow that adorns the 
s ky, is cleverly compared, by means of puns, to the 
fickle heart of a young lady (v. 26). 
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[he last is a general description of the rainy- 
season—the season of love-making, when the earth 
is green with grass and the sky dark with clouds 


(v. 27). 

The verse on the spring gives a vivid picture of 
the crimson palasa-flower, the filaments of which look 
like the the flowery bow of Cupid (v. 28). 

The last verse of Vijja in our list gives some sort 
of a problem for solution. Why should a sea be 
given all such grand epithets as pathodlii, jaladhi, 
payodhi, udadhi and varidhi, when it utterly dis¬ 
appoints all thirsty travellers who want to drink its 
water (v. 29). 

Vijja was perhaps the greatest, the most well- 
known and the most versatile of Sanskrit poetesses. 
Her verses are found quoted in numerous anthologies 
and rhetorical works. She herself was concious 
of her powers and very self-confident, and even went 
to the extent of styling herself as Sarasvatl incar¬ 
nate. 1 Dhanadadeva pays her a great compliment 
for her erudition and poetic genius. 2 

Vijja’s verses possess all the qualities of high class 
Sanskrit poetry. They bear eloquent testimony to 
her natural power of expression, her graceful diction, 
her self-confident handling of long compounds. 
Simplicity is not one of her virtues. On the contrary, 
she usually aims at high-sounding effects and revels 
in displaying mastery over language. The results 


k etc.; SP., v. 180, p. 29; SI1V., 

MS , v. 145, f. 34; SMV., p. 47. 

2. SP., v. 1G3, pp. 26-27. 
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not, however, always happy and some of her 
verse? have neither much elegance of style nor much 
sweetness of expression. However, this remark is 
not applicable to all her verses, some of which 1 are full 
of rhythm, harmony and musical grace. 

Like Padmavatl, she too often makes use of puns 
rather cleverly. 2 

^ gives us fine specimens of such figures of 
speech as paryayokta, 3 atisayokti,' 1 tulya-vogita, 5 
visesokti, 6 aksepa,‘ samkara (combination of rupaka- 
• upamii-dlpaka) 8 and svabhavokti. 9 


S3. V IK AT AN IT AM BJ 

Her verses “Luvanya-sindhur aparaiva keyam 
atra,” etc., has been quoted by Anandavardhana in 
his Dhvany-aloka. 10 Anandavardhana was well- 
known at the time of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir 
(855-883 A.D.). 11 He mentions the name of Udbhata 13 
^vho in his turn has been mentioned by Itiijasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.). 13 From this we may reasonably 
assume that Vikatanitamba flourished at least in the 
earlier half of the 9th Century A.D., if not earlier 
still. 


1 . 

3. 

o. 


7. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


E.g., verses 7, 8 and 10. 

V; 3 (103). 

V. 12 (112). 

V. 15 (115). 

V. 21 (121). 

See p. 205, Kavya-mala ed. 
See Kalhana’s Raj Tar., 5. 34. 


2. E.g., verses 1, 11, i’G. 
4. V. 11(111). 

6. Y. 13 (113). 

8. Y. 19 (119). 


Ep. 96 and 108, Kavya-mala od. 

KM., Gaekv.-ad’s Or. Series, 3rd ed., p. 10. 
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Sicording to Bhoja, 1 Vikatanitamba was a widow 
wlio married again. If the husband of Yikatani¬ 
tamba, first or the second, were really so foolish as 
to pronounce masa (corn) instead of masa (month), 
sakasa in stead of sakasa and to drop ra or sa of ustra, 
as alleged, 2 then surely Yikatanitamba, a poetess of 
distinction, found herself in an utterly hopeles’s and 
helpless condition. 
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A good many verses of Vikatanitamba are 
preserved in different anthologies and rhetorical 
works; of these, eleven are reproduced here. 

Like (iaurl, Padmavati and Vijja, Vikatanitamba 
too deals with a variety of subjects:—(1) the King, 
a bride, a woman going to keep her tryst with her 
lover, an indignant lady; (2) the beauty of a lady, 
the waist ; (3) meeting between lovers ; (4) the bee, the 
nimba-tree ; (5) the spring. 

In her first verse in the druta-vilambita metre, 
the King’s rival army is compared, by the use of 


1. Srng Pr., MS., vol. Ill of Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library Catalogues, p. 372. 

2. Namisadhu on ltudrata’s Kavyalarnkara, p. 30, 


RFI 3$ RTR ^f?T WST aW 1 

Bhoja’s Srngara-praka4a, MS., Madras Govt. MSS. 
Lib., vol. iv, p. 562, also quotes the same verso but the 1st 
line is different: — 


(RTq) cTfSNTtcf • 

t sp qf efT <TFT ^tTT II 
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puns, to a young bride,—shy, subdued and not daring to 
show off any valonr (v. 1). 

In the second verse, which is in the rathoddhata 
metre, the King is extolled as one whose fame has spread 
all over the world (v. 2). 

In the next verse, a lady who goes out to keep her 
tryst says to her confidante that she is not afraid to go 
out alone, even at the dead of night, because the feather- 
arrowed god of love is her companion (v. 3). 

As is only natural, we find in the next verse, the 
friend of a bride speaks in a very jocular and intimate 
tone to the young husband. She cheers up tho husband 
and wants him not to fight shy or fall below the standard 
of an ideal husband (v. 4). 

In the next verse, the friend of an indignant woman 
speaks. The lover is ever innocent, simple, straight¬ 
forward and most devoted to his sweet-heart. Still, she 
exhibited her indignant nature —ignoring the advice of 
friends—what is more, — without taking into considera¬ 
tion the consequences she was dragging herself to. Now 
that the lover has deserted her, what’s the good of her 
Cl ymg in the wilderness ? (v. 5). 

In another verse, the poetess cleverly compares an 

1 onn S lady to the ocean of beauty (v. 6). The other 

Ver _ se Un der this head is on the slender beauty of the 
waist (v. 7 ), 

-Hie ncxt verse realistically describes the intense joy 
0 il lady when her lover comes to her (v. 8). 
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Che verse on the bee is an anyokti in which the 
greedy bee is dissuaded from courting a jasmine-bud that 
will yield no pleasure to it (v. 9). t 

In the following verse the bee is similarly forbidden 
to approach the ketakl flower which is devoid of honey 
and is full of dust. 


In the last verse, the poetess describes the spring 
which presents even all good things in a malevolent spirit. 
The mango-tree, so inspiring at other times, becomes the 
source of death to a separated lady. It kills her even 
when it unfolds its blossoming sprouts very slightly 
(v. 11,). 

' Vikatanitamba, too, was a well-known Sanskrit 
poetess, her verses being profusely quoted in numerous 
anthologies and rhetorical treatises. 

Unlike Vijja, she has a simple elegant style. One 
notices the complete absence of long compounds in her 
verses, and a sweetness that arises from the use of very 
simple words alone. Of her RajaSekhara rightly says, 
“Who that has been entertained by the writings of 
Vikatanitamba does not ignore the sweet honey of the 
words of even his own sweetheart 

Most of her verses are sensuous and indelicate to 


modern taste. 


1. ftlTT Tfmv I 

SMV., p. 47, v. 92 ; SubhMV., v. 47, p. 59 ; SyngPr., 
MS., p. 372. 
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is an adept in rhetorical embellish¬ 
ments. The first verse presents itself as a good 
example of samkara as well as samsrsti. The former 
is a combination of artha-slesa and purnopama; 
and the latter that of 4abdalamkara (anuprasa: 
alliteration) and arthalamkara, viz., the above. 
The purnopama in this verse is indeed grand, as there 
is similarity in all respects, even in number and 
gender. The second stanza also may be reckoned as 
a very good example of samkara and samsrsti, the 
former being a combination of rupaka and preyas 
and the latter that of the vrtty-anuprasa, preyas, 
rupaka and slesa. The fourth is an excellent- 
example of the figure of speech drstanta. The sixth 
is a rhetorical marvel in its presentation of the 
samkara arising out of the combination of the figures 
aandeha and atisayokti. The seventh is a superb 
poetic creation presenting an wonderful instance of 
vyaja-stuti. In the eighth verse, we get the figure 
of speech bhavodaya; in the nintli samkara i. e. a 
combination of slesa and paryayokta 1 and in the 
last verse the figure of speech visama. 

Vikatanitamba is no less clever in the employment 
of metre. She adds much grace to one of her verses 
(no. 4), both in meaning and diction, by the use of 
Ihe word mandakranta which is the name of. its 
metre as well. The clever employment of an almost 
unknown metre like dohadiku 2 in a. verse (no. ») 
which really praises the heroine, though apparently 

I « 

1 • According to some, this will be an example oi‘ samiisokt i. 

-• A mat-rncchandah :see ChanM., v. 261, p. 172. 

4 
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suring her, is really a very clever combination of 
the metre and the figure of speech. 


GENERAL TREND OF TSOUGHT AND STYLE 
OF THE SANSKRIT POETESSES. 

The subjects of the verses, included in this work,, 
may be broadly arranged under twelve heads—viz. 
deity ; human beings ; beauty of features, etc.; love ; 
animals, birds and insects; Nature; seasons; trees 
and flowers; inanimate things; philosophy; religion 
and miscellaneous. 

Of these, love is by far the most popular topic, 
nearly forty verses being devoted to it. Not a few 
poetesses have written on nothing else. All the 
stages, modes and devices of love have been taken 
up—viz. desertion, separation and quarrel ; anger 
and indignation (mana) ; gradual softening and 
approaching the go-between (dutl) with messages of 
reconciliation; suspicion, jealously and suspense; 
first meeting and direct pleading ; the lover’s declara¬ 
tion of the vow of eternal love; and finally, joyful 
re-union. In this connection, a rather unusual verse 
is found on the mana 1 (indignation) of a man. Usua- 
ally in Sanskrit Literature mana is regarded as the 
special prerogative of the fair sex alone, and paci¬ 
fication the bounden duty of men. One of our poet¬ 
esses, however, has given a reverse picture. 2 


1. The word inuna cannot be exactly translated into English. 
The English words like ‘anger’, ‘indignation,’ etc. do not 
express the exact idea. 

2. Silfi Bhattarika, v. 2 (79), p. 33. 
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arious other types of love, too, have been treated, 
suca as, the refined love of a shy bride, the crude love 
oi a forward rustic woman, the bold love of a lady in 
tryst, and the stolen love of an unchaste woman. This 


last topic seems to be very popular with our poete¬ 
sses, and no less than seven verses are found on this 
theme. What strikes us here is that nowhere is a 
single word of condemnation uttered against this 
perverted species of humanity. On the contrary, the 
poetesses seem rather to revel in the theme and their 
verses on this topic are all very fine productions, 
tinged with lyrical touches and musical grace. 

Another feature that strikes us is that only the 
grosser sensuous aspects of love have been dwelt on 
by our poetesses. Of course, this is not a speciality 
of these poetesses alone, but is the common tendency 
of many Sanskrit poets too. There are half a dozen 
verses on surata-keli and though beautiful, they are 
rather indelicate for modern taste. The verses on the 
playful conversations between lovers, too, are often 
guilty of gross indelicacy. 

A third noticeable feature is that in the verses 
Uo complaints have been made against men by the 
poetesses. On the contrary, even ut the time of the 
gieatest suffering, the whole blame is put on the 
^omen themselves and never on men. This, indeed, is 
an. inherent trait of women of all climes and times. 


The next popular theme is the description of 
female beauty to which familar and interesting topic 
uearly twenty verses have been devoted. Nearly 
every feature has been considered from hair down 
lo toe-nails, described by means of ingenious coinpari- 
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There are only two verses ou the beauty of 


man. 1 

The delineation of the different types of human 
beings, too, is a favourite subject of the poetesses. Six 
different types have been considered, viz. King, poet, 
greedy man, miser, crook and leper, illustrating 
different sentiments of wonder, pathos, and disgust. 
Among these, the verses on the King and his 
majesty are most numerous, more than a dozen 
being devoted to this topic out of the total nineteen 
under this head. This may be due to the fact that 
many of these poetesses were court-poetesses favoured 
by the King, and often ou intimate terms with him. 
What is mainly dwelt on in this connection is the 
sterner mood of the King as a conqueror of enemies, as 
a dispenser of justice, as an upholder of the principles 
of morality and religion,— there being only two 
verses 2 that portray his beauty and softer mood as 
relaxing from his serious duties and indulging in 
his favourite pastime. As natural, masculine qua¬ 
lities always appeal more to the feminine heart than 
mere effeminacy. 

Nature — the eternal source of inspirations to poets 
of all ages—too is equally popular with our poetesses, 
there being ten verses on Nature and nine on 
the seasons. The verses on Nature include such 
phenomena as the dawn, sun-rise, sun-set, morning- 


1. Yi.ija, v. 12 (112), p. 47 and Tribhuvanasarasvati, 
v. 1 (86), p. 39. 

2. Padmavati, v. 1 (51), p. 22. Tribhuvanasarasvati, v. 
1. (86), p. 39. 
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> moon-rise, stars and rumbling cloud. The 
seasons dwelt on are the summer (three verses), the 
rainy season (four verses) and the spring (three 
vei\ses). The tendency to personify is a noticeable 
feature in these verses, such as dawn personified as 
Cupid s daughter coming to adore LaksmI, morning- 
breeze as an ardent lover, night as a lady waving 
auspicious light and so on. 

1 epics like animals and birds, etc., trees and 

fio we is, and inanimate objects have received but 

meagre attention, there being not more than four 

^ ei ses under each head. Some of them are allegori¬ 
cal. 1 




k° 1 ar ns regards the mundane world. 


As regards the supra-mundane, philosophical and 
religious topics are openly neglected, most of the 
poetesses being* utterly indifferent to the world beyond, 
do them, the lord of a woman’s heart—her lover—is 
far more important than the Supra-mundane Lord; 
the ordinary human problems of love and separation. 


.l°ys and tears than the solemn problems relating 
to the other world. Under the head of philosophy, 
one subject has been taken up, viz. human 
cstiny on which there are altogether five verses, two 
° n momentariness of all mundane objects, and 
ie lest on the vicissitudes of human existence and 
u blindness and helplessness of man under the 
inexorable wills of Providence. 


y... ‘ °‘ g * Sarasvati’s verse on the ketaki (76), p. 33, 

the i’ampaka-tree (1! 2'2), p. 52 and Subbadia’s on 
Bulk - ( 85 ), p . 38 . 
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er the head religion, there is a single vers' 
motlierly advice to young people to turn their minds 
to the next world. This is the only didactic poem in 
this volume. Besides this, there are some customary 
eulogistic verses on Siva, Krsna, Hari, Sarasvatl, 
SumlnuksI and Avalokitesvara. Except one verse on 
Siva’s Maha-bhairava aspect, 1 all the rest dwell on 
the softer, sei*ene and gracious moods of the deities. 

On the whole, it may be said that these Sanskrit 
poetesses of India pose neither as philosophical 
teachers, nor as religious missionaries; and do not 
aim to impart to the readers any abstruse message 
of morality, knowledge or emancipation through 
their verses. They write poetry for the sake of 
poetry-writing and do not make poetry a vehicle of 
something else, - art for art’s sake is their motto. 
They delight in and love this mundane world of ours, 
with its sun and moon and all the boundless wealth 
of Nature, trees and flowers, men and animals, love 
and strife, and it is this delight alone that they ex¬ 
press spontaneously in their verses. Hence, their 
verses are lyrical rather than reflective, sentimental 
rather than serious, sensuous rather than intellectual, 
indicative rather than injunctive, lively rather than 
lofty. 

As regards style, simplicity and sweetness are the 
two pre-dominatiug features. Except Yijja, none 
ventures to play with long, high-sounding words and 
compounds, but contents herself with short and 
simple expressions. Hence their verses all have a ring 


1. Cinnamnft, v. 1, (14), pp. 6-7. 




y> spontaneity and easy grace. Charming 
musical effects have been secured in mosjt of the 
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verses by the harmonic arrangement of words, and 
by the clever use of onomatopoetic words and 
alliterations. 


As regards metre and rhetoric, skill in versifica¬ 
tion has been shown by most of the poetesses, and 
verses have been written in good many metres in¬ 
cluding some rarely used ones such as kala-bharinl 
3-nd dohadika. In some places metres have been 
specially chosen for expressing appropriately parti¬ 
cular themes like separation, pathos and so on. 

Rhetorical embellishments, though resorted to in 
many places, have not been used inordinately. Of 
these devices, puns, metaphors and similes, and alli¬ 
terations are the most favourite ones. 


SANSKBIT POETESSES KNOWN 
ONLY BY NAME 

Resides the above, there are some poetesses, known 
us, at present, only by name. Except some tradi¬ 
tional verses attributed to some of them, none of their 
works is available. Short accounts of a few of them 
are given below : — 

1. K A MALI LI. 

2. KAN AK AY ALU. 

3. LALITANGI. 

4. MADEUBANGI. 

5. SUN AND A. 

6- VJMALANGI. 
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/se poetesses have been mentioned in the Raj^ 
sekhara-garita. 1 Rajasekhara was a contemporary of 
Rajendra Cola (1004-101G A.D.), as mentioned in the 
same work. So they cannot be later than this date. 
Of these, Lalitahgi, Madhurahgl and Vimalangi 
hailed from Malava. 


7. PRABHUDEVI LIT I 

We know of her from a eulogistic verse of the 
great poet and rhetorician Rajasekhara (880-920 A.D.). 
It is stated in this that she belonged to the Lata 
country, i.e. modern Guzrat. Here a great tribute is 
paid to her poetic genius and all-round versatility. 
Thus, though not living, she is said to live in the 
hearts of men by virtue of her superb poetic merit; to 
be an expert writer of love-poems and an adept in all 
branches of arts. - 


S. VA1JAYANTI 

She was also called -Tayantl. Like Priyamvada, she 
flourished in Faridpur in the 17th Century A. 1). and 
was the daughter of one Murabhatta. She was an 
expert Sanskrit scholar and specially proficient in the 
Mimainsa philosophy. She was married to Ersnanatha. 

1. MS.; See A descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vol.XXI, 
1918, p. 8167, no. 12206. 

2 . ^ I 

gjfavfc't «TcTisfr ftrafa” ; 

SHV., MS., f. 34, v. 132; SMV., GOS., p. 47. 
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0 ytoo, was* a great scholar. VaijayantI was a re¬ 
nowned poetess to whom a large number of verses are 
attributed. 1 Many traditional stories are current- 
in her name. She was the joint author of the work 
called Ananda-latika-campu, as her husband Ersna- 
natha explicitly mentions in the work itself that 
he collaborated with his wife in its composition. 2 
However, in the present form of the work, it is not 
possible to demarcate their respective contributions. 


0. VIJAY INK A 

Another poetess of whom we know from one of 
Hajasekhara’s veises 3 is Yijayahka, who flourished 
in Karnata 4 not later than the 10th Century A.l). 
She is eulogised as the goddess of learning incarnate 


1. e.g. 

(i) 

ft; II 

Rtf ¥03: ftfrTTct; Uf ftiTH I 

’Wnft tftcrer 11 etc. 

ftWfT TOTOt I 

^ futf wm: II 

SHv -, MS., if. 33-34, V. 131; SMV., GOS., p. 47,- 
^ district that roughly corresponds to the plateau 


(») 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


° f S()Utlj Central India. 
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as a peer to Kalidasa in the Vaidarbhl style. 
Some verses are traditionally attributed to her. 1 


K IVY AS OF TEE SANSK1UT POETESSES * 

There are some complete -works by Sanskrit 
poetesses. We note below sis such works of which 
one is a campu (prose-poetry) and the rest poetical 
compositions. 

1. DEV AKli MAEIEA, Tnothev of Ring Sa mg rum a- 
siinha, of Rajputana. 

Her Vaidyanatba-prasada-prasasti, an historical 
poem, was composed for celebrating tlie opening- 
ceremony of the temple dedicated to Vaidyanatha. 

2. flAXGA.DE T /, Queen of Vira Kampana, also 
called Kamparuya, of l i jayanagar. 

She also composed an historical poem called 
Madhura-vijaya, celebrating her husband’s conquest 
of the city of Madhura, known now as Madura. 

3. TjAKSMI BIJm, Queen of Malabar. 

Her poem Sautana-Gopula-kavya is based on 
a story contained in the tenth chapter of the 
Bhagavata-purana. 


1. The following verse is attributed to her : — 




sifrar vfc 5 T?r- c r?i- 
wv jjfa - forr ii 


* For fuller accounts of these and translations of selected 
passages, see vol. 4 of this series -Sanskrit Poetesses, Part B. 
In the press. 
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MADHL UAVaNI, court-poetess 



of the Tanjore 


King Raghundtha . 1 

She translated King' Raghunatha’s Andhra- 
R a may an a into Sanskrit at liis request. 

5. 11AMABHADBAMBA, of the court of Raghu- 


natha. 

Her work Ragkunatkabkyudaya is an historical 
poem, dealing with the conquest of Raghunatka, son 
of Aeyutaraya, of Tanjorc. 

6. Tilt UMA TAM BA, Oncen of Acuytaraya, of 
Tango re. 

She too deals with history to some extent, hut 
gives us really the romance and wedding of King 
Aeyutaraya, her husband, and A aradambika. 

Like the isolated verses, these complete poems, too, 
of the Sanskrit poetesses amply testify to the great 
poetic genius and erudition of the women of ancient 
India. 

. MODE UN POETESSES 

The traditional fame of the Sanskrit poetesses may 
be shown to have been emulated even by several 
modern poetesses who have produced works of great 
merit. A brief notice of some ol them is given here. 


1. ANASVY1 EAMALAUAI BAP AT 
She is a Marathi lady who has composed the 
Srldatta-paneamrta, a prayoga or a treatise on the 
ritualistic worship of Dattatreya. The first two 
chapters are original compositions of the poetess 
herself, while the rest are m$re compilations from 
various sources. The work is primarily for the 
1. See Intro, p. XVIII. 



people, as copious Marathi /translations and 
explanations abound. 
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2. BALAMBIKA 


Sister B. Balambal, daughter of late Ur. A. R. 
Vaidyauatha Sasfcriyar, belongs to the Madras presi¬ 
dency. Her mother is a Sanskrit scholar and it is 
from her that she learnt Sanskrit. 1 

She composed several Sanskrit works, such as the 
(1) Subodha-Rama-carita, a condensed summary, in 
a very easy language, of the Ramayana in poetry, in 
which the uttara-kanda is not dealt with; (2) Arya- 
Ramayana, another summary of the same epic. The 
style is very simple and lucid ; (3) Gana-kadamba, 2 a 
collection oi beautiful, musical, alliterated and 
graceful metrical compositions, 3 and (4) Devl-traya- 
trim.4an-mala, published recently. 

3. hanumamba, vennelakamti 
She hails from Nellurupur, Madras and is a dis¬ 
ciple of Brahmananda Sarasvatl in whose praise she 

1. See preface to lifilamlnka’s Subodka-Kuma-earita, 
I. 1, for this and other informations regarding her. 

2. Tamil and Grantha characters. 

3. e. g. the opening verse. 




(fO 

(f) 




etc. 
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s^mposecl a work called Brahmananda-Sarasvatl- 
Svami-paduka-piijana. It is interspersed with prose 
passages, as is natural in prayogas and paddhatis. 
Here the poetess tenders her most sincere offerings 
to her guru. 


She has composed other works too, such as the 
Samkara-Bhagavat-pada-saliasra-namavall. This, too, 
like the above is a hymn in praise of the famous 
Advaitin Sainkara. Here the poetess has coined a 
thousand different names in reference, to Sainkara s 
multifarious activities and achievements. These 
verses make a pleasant reading. 

A third similar work of Hanumamba is Datta-puju- 
glta-kadamba, a paddhati of worship of god Datia- 
treya in musical verses. The poetess displays in this 
booklet a sound knowledge of the various ragas and 


raginls. 


k. JSANASUXDA m 

Jnanasundarl, a dancing girl of Kumbakonam, 
was a poetess of renown who passed away nearly 
thirty years ago. She was honoured with the title 
Kaviratna by the Mysore Court. She was a pupil 
of Kuppusvamin Sastrin. 

From her own statement we come to know that 
she composed several works. One of her works, 
Halasya-campu in six stavakas, celebrates the Saiva 
cult of Madura. She displays a considerable mastery 
over the Sanskrit language, though her style is not 
always very lucid. Her composition is marked with 
alliterations. 
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Kamakel, daughter of Pancapagesarya and wife 
of G. A. Mutkukrishna Iyer, comes from Tanjore. 
She is a learned lady and specially versed in the 
Kiilidasian Literature. She has composed a small 
poem called Rama-carita, cleverly using the words 
and phrases of Kalidasa. 

6. MANDAYAM DM ATI ALAMELA MM A 
This Southern Indian poetess has composed a 
small work called Buddha-caritamrta, an epitome of 
the Buddha’s life. She has a simple style. 


7. RIDMAP1UYA 


She is the queen of Visvanatha Devavarman of 
Orissa, son of Raghunatha Devavarman. 1 

She is the joint author with her husband of a 
poetical composition called Radhii-Govinda-sarad-rasa 2 
or the autumnal sports of Radha and Krsna. She has 
also composed a learned commentary called Radha- 
priya on her husband s Rukminl-parinaya, a poem in 
11 cantos about RukminI s marriage with Krsna. 


8. RAM ARAD 


The poetess Ramabai was born at Gangamtila in 
Maisura (Mysore). Her father’s name was Ananta 
Suri 4 and mother’s Ambit. 5 

1. See Viivanatha’s Rukminl-parinaya, p. 428. For 
other informations about the royal family, see Kavi-vainsavall 
by Yisnuratha, appended to the book, pp. 389 ff. 

2. Oriyci character. 

3. Reproduced, in an abbreviated form, from J. B. 
('haudhuri's article in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 193D. 

4. See p. 53, v. 2. 5. See p. 53, v. 2. 
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Ler work, called Laksmlsvara-caimpu-kavya, was 
published in 1801 of the Saka era, i.e., 1870-S0 A.D. 
Hence it is probable that our poetess was born about 
the middle of the 19th Century A.D. 

When the King’ of Mithila (I)arbhanga) went to 
Calcutta on some business, he invited our poetess to 
his court and honoured her highly. Pleased at this, 
she promised the King that she would compose a 
poetical work about the events and festivities in 
connection with his accession to the thronfe. It is this 
that led to the composition of the Lakemlsvara-campu- 
kavya. 1 This is her first work. We do not as yet 
know of any other work by her. From the very fact 
that she was highly honoured by the King of Dar- 
bhauga, it is evident that she must have been very 
^'ell-known as a learned and cultured woman of her 
time ; specially so, when we find that though a native 
of South India, her fame spread as far as Calcutta 
and Darbhanga. 

The Laksmisvara-campu-kavya contains five stava- 
kas or cantos. It begins with a description of the 
city of Darbhanga followed by a short account of 
the King, father of Laksmxsvara. Then it goes on to 
describe the birth of LaksmlSvara and the festivities 
in connection with it, the boyhood of Laksmisvara, 
ihe death of the old King and the self-immolation 
ot the Queen on the funeral pyre. 

Ihe second canto records the education of Laksmi- 

/ 

svava at Benares and his marriage, on return, with 


RajyasrI, a girl of 


high 


birth and culture. The 


1. See p. 2, Introduction. 
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The 


King 


celebrations are described at length 

canto ends with the happy picture of the_ 0 

enjoying the companionship of his loving wife and, 
at the same time, discharging his royal duties with 
scrupulous care and great merit. 

However, at the request of the Queen, the King 
decides to leave off his royal duties for a short while 
•and go for a holiday to a lovely garden-house. 

The thiid canto contains a vivid and charming 
description of the honeymoon of the royal couple,— 
a loving bride-groom, a devoted bride aud lovely 
spring, what more is needed to make a perfect pic¬ 
tured Woman-like, our poetess does her best to 
portray the picture with sympathetic life-like touches. 
In this canto, specially, the poetess displays a 
considerable poetic and artistic genius. Her superb 
description of the spring and the sun-set, the moon¬ 
lit nights, etc. prove her to be a wonder-poetess of 
Nature. 

The fouith canto, too, contains some lovely pen-pic¬ 
tures of Nature. It begins with a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of morning, with the gentle wind rustling 
and frolicking through the green foliage, lotuses 
blooming forth in tanks, and birds singing sweetly as 
if chanting eulogies of the King. Then follows a 
realistic account of the hunting expedition of the 
King, lie goes to a deep forest where the thick 


leaves are constantly being joined together by the 


"ind ns if the sylvan goddess is with joined palms 
rendering her homage to the King. 

The fifth aud last canto contains an account of 
the festivities in connection with the King’s corona- 
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Laksmlsvara is depicted as engaged in heavy 
royal duties, sparing no pains to further the well- 
being of his subjects. At an auspicious moment he 
was acclaimed King by all court-officials and foreign 
representatives. Pomp and festivities continued for 
a good many days. Here the book ends. 

The poetess has, in this book, told us about the 
closing period of the life of the hero’s father, about 
the hero’s birth, education, marriage,. recreation, 
skill in royal duties and great popularity. But she 
eould, surely, have enlightened us also on a good 
many historically important events in the life of 
Laksmlsvara from his birth to accession, but un¬ 
fortunately does not. Of the five cantos, the first 
two cantos alone contain accounts of some ordinary 
events of his life, but the last three cantos are practi¬ 
cally devoid of events. It is for this reason, that, 
in these three cantos, the poetess, in the absence of 
any historical events, has to have recourse continually 


to descriptions of natural scenery and so on, and to 
introduce some distractions, leaving out the main 
theme. Thus, the poetess fails to supply an unin¬ 
terrupted chronology of the childhood and youth of 
Laksmlsvara, and specially from the third canio 
onward, the inquisitive reader very naturally longs 
to have at. least some bits of historical information, 
and not mere poetic imagination. In the third 
canto, we find the spring in its full glory; the sun 
rises and sets, so does the moon ; the morning comes 


again ;—but he whose presence we eagerly wait for, 
does not come to us as we would have liked him to 
do—no light is thrown on his life or feelings,—for 
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herr^Nature is all. men nothing. In the fourth 
canto too, though we meet Laksmisvara once more* 

yet come to know nothing about him,—as the poetess. 

at once sends him out hunting, which is a very 
common occurrence in the life oi all kings—ancient 
or modern. The hero of these last three cantos, thus* 
is a model King of all ages—a King rejoicing with 
his dear bride in pleasure-gardens, a King going to 
hunt, a King acclaimed by his subjects—but the 
special events in the life of Laksmisvara, his peculiar 
traits and habits, his individuality, in short, are 
left neglected. 

Hence, we cannot but conclude that although the 
Laksmisvara-campu-kavya contains some excellent 
poetical passages and descriptions of Nature and is, 
on the whole, well written,—sweet in thought and 
language—yet it is painfully lacking in descriptions 
of actual historical events, and therefore, dis¬ 
appoints the reader, who, from the introduction, 
expects a true picture of the State of Darbhanga 
more than half a century ago. Woman-like, our 
poetess prefers free thought to fixed truth, fancy to 
fact, imagination to information. She is a poetess 
through and through, but no historian. 

But our poetess, though not a historian, proves 
herself very clever in rhetoric. She adheres to the 
principles of the Pancall rlti—a riti in between the 
Gaud! and Vaidarbhl 1 . So far as the qualities 
(gunas) go, her composition is marked with samata 


1 Sfihitya-darpana, cliap. IX, p. 4U7-68 of the Niniaya- 
sagara ed. 
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and kanti 1 2 . Site is quite free from vulgarity (gra- 
myp.ta) and sweetness (madhurya) prevails in her 
both in sound and sense. Only rarely she takes re¬ 
course to samadhi. 3 As regards embellishments 3 , 
she furnishes us excellent examples of svabliavokti, 4 
uparna 5 , riipaka 6 , utpreksa 7 , arthantara-nyasa, 8 * vibhtt- 
vaua®, vyatireka 10 and uSis 11 . From the point of view 
of word-embellishments, 12 our poetess has a strong 
liking for alliteration 13 14 , which is, in fa.ct, a peculiar 
feature of the book. Her merit in this respect is 
superbly displayed when she employs at ease words 1 ' 1 
of similar or almost similar sounds but with different 
meanings. The fifth canto of the book is adorned 
with various sorts of artificial verse-forms via. 


1. For samatfi and kanti, see Kuvyadarsa, chap. I, 
v. IT f.; op. cit, 85 f. 

2. o. g. p. 25, v. 16 “Dantura” 3. Arthalamkaras. 

4. e. g. p. 2-3, v. 6f, p. 16, v. 14 f 

5. e. g. p. 11, v. 46, p. 15, v. 10, p. £2, v. 2-4. for prati- 

vastupama, see p. 9, v. 10, paronomatic simile (slistopamfi), 
see p. 19, v. 25 f. 

6. e. g. p. 5, v. 9. 

7. e. g. p. 24, v. 14; p. 36. v. 16. 

8. p. 32, v. 44; p. 38, v. 26. 9. p. 82. v. 45-46. 

lot p. 46, v.21. 11. p. 1, v. If. 

12. Sabdalamkaras. 

13. e. g. Sainarodbhata-satru-pratibliata-vikata-visam- 

kava-kataka-kamtaka-parivrta. Sura-vara-kari-puskara-sika- 

ra-seka-dvigunita. Sudha-sitakfi^a-vika^a-ciunbi, etc. 

14. e. g. p. 1, Krta-sakala-ripu-janadara-bhaiiga-lbar- 
blianga-nSmm nagari; p. 2, prakramakaram iva abdbi 
suuoli; p. 9, Virajarniinain parurajanifmam. 
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cakra-bandlia 1 visrfi.gataka-bandha 3 , padma-bancilia 3 , 
muraja-bandha 1 , naga-bandlia 5 , gomutrika-bandha 6 , 
gavaksa-bandha 7 , and so on. It is undoubtedly true 
that all such artificial devices often hamper the 
spontaneous flow of poesy, yet it must be admitted at 
the same time that the motive hicli led her to adopt 
them, viz. showing off her skill in and mastery over 
the language and versification, has been fulfilled 
successfully. It is indeed no laughing matter to set 
forth her own name 8 , her father’s name 9 and so forth 
through such devices. 

Ramabal shows herself expert in the employment 
of metres too. Sometimes we find that she mentions 
the name of a particular metre,—such as rathod- 
dhata, 10 puspitagra, 11 praharsini, 12 etc. in some parti¬ 
cular verse—without damaging the actual theme of 
the verse and actually uses that particular metre in 
that verse. This must, indeed, be admitted to be an 
indication of great skill. 

Her skill in composing various forms of poetry 13 
is manifest from the examples she furnishes in this 
work. 

1. p. 48, v. 30; p- 52, v. 13; cp. Magha’s SMupala- 

vadha, Cliap XIX for these devices. For similar devices in 
later Roman poetry, cp. Martial i. e. 86. 0 f. 

2. p. 48, v. 31 3. p. 48, v. 33. 4. pp. 48-49, v. 33 

5. p. 49, v. 34 G. p. 50, v. 36 7. p. 50, v. 37 

8. See appendix p. 1 f. 

9. See appendix, p. 8 10. p. 46, verse 36 

11. p. 26, Verse 21 12. p. 41, verse 39 

13. For the meaning of technical terms yugmaka, samda- 

nitaka (also called viSesaka and tilaka), See Sahitya-darpana, 
chap VI, Nirnaya-sagara ed. p. 371. Yugmaka, e. g. pp. 25*26, 
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fortunately, however, the printing' of the b 
is very defective. Nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., have 
been unaccountably joined together as one word. 
Again, words have been separated just as unaccount¬ 
ably; no proper punctuation has been given; in short, 
the book is really unreadable. Under these circums¬ 
tances it is not fair to criticise the poetess for all the 
defects traceable. Still, we notice here a few for 
which the poetess seems responsible. 

In verse 11 of the 3rd canto, 1 the second quarter 


has been hyphenated with the third i.e. Ihe two padas 
form parts of the same compound. But such a 
compound is not desirable. In the second verse of 
the same canto 2 , the particle “tara” in the second 
line has been used before the verb “virejuh,” but it 
ought to have been used after tlie verb. In the fourth 
canto (verse G) in connection with the auspicious 
eulogy of the King by the bards, 3 the harsh cawing 
of crows has been mentioned, but such a description 
fits in neither with an invoking of auspiciousness, nor 
with the accepted codes. 

Inspite, however, of all these defects, we must say 
that our poetess has succeeded creditably in her first 
attempt at poetical composition. Her thought and 
style have much to commend themselves to the lovers 


of poetry and her metre and versification to the expert 
in rhetoric. 


' erses 19-20; p. 8, verses 33-34. Samdanitaka pp. 52-53, verses 
1-3. Kulaka pp. 22-24, verses 5-10 Maglia gives us 
examples of kulakas containing more than 10 verses. 

1. R. 24. 2. P.22. 


3. P- 34. 
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She wrote a treatise called the Cainpu-Bhagavata, 
a short summary of the Bhagavata-purana in prose 
and poetry. 

10. SU NAM ANT TJEVI 


She has composed a work called Ivamaksamrta, a 
I’cligious treatise. 

11. SUNDARAVA LLI 

Sundaravalll, a Mysore poetess, was the daughter 
of Narasimha Ayengar and pupil of Kastilri Rahga- 
earya. She composed the Ramayana-campu-kavya 1 , in 
sixcantos, corresponding to the kandasof the great epic. 

, 12. TBIVENI 

TrivenI, a Southern Indian poetess, flourished 
about a century ago. She was the daughter of 
Ananta Acarya, of Udayendrapura, author of the 
Yadava-Ragbava-Pandavlya. She was married to 
Vefikata Acarya of SiTperumbudur. Owing to the 
untimely death of her husband and only son, she led 
to the life of a recluse towards the end. 

She was a prolific writer and composed a good 
many treaties : — 

i. Laksinl-sahasra 

ii. Ranganiitha-sahasra 

iii. Suka-sandesa 

iv. Bhrhga-sandesa 

v. Rahgabliyudaya 

vi. Sampatkumara-vijaya 

vii. Rangarat-samudaya 1 

v*iii. Tattva-mudra-bhadrodaya j 

1 Teluijib Character. 
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l’oems of 
devotion. 
Lyrical poems. 

Poems 


Drama 
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PRAKRiT POETESSES. 



Au account of tlie Sanskrit poetesses certainly 
remains incomplete without a few words about tbeir 
sisters who wrote in Prakrit. So we are here adding 
a, brief notice about 9 celebrated Prakrit poetesses, 
whose verses, numbering 1G, are reproduced in this 
volume. 

All of them, except Avantisundarl, 1 have been 
quoted by King Sataviihana, uIbo called Hula, feata- 
vahana, again, has been referred to by Buna who flour¬ 
ished in the first half of the 7th Century A.T). 
Therefore, these Prakrit poetesses must be much 
prior to this date. 

1. ANULAKSMI 

Pour of her verses are given here, of which three 
are love-poems. In the first verse, we find the realis¬ 
tic - picture of an unchaste woman, making an artful 
advance to the young, innocent and devoted husband 
of another woman. Well knowing the psychology of 
men and their tendency to succumb to flattery, this 
evil-minded woman tries to win him over by compli¬ 
menting him on his good looks and styling him as a 
threat lady-killer. 

In the second verse, we see that the inexperienced 
young man has fallen a prey to the snares of the 
vamp, but is still in a hesitating frame of mind and 
rather diffident, fearing his own inexperience, and 
80 the woman tries to encourage him. AY ant of ex¬ 
perience, she points out with preteuded fervour, is 


' • For the date of Avnntisuodari, see infra. 
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landicap to the course of sincere love—w 
counts is real affection and nothing else. 

In the third verse we find that the coquette has, at 
last, gained her nefarious object. Glowing with 
pride at her own success, she vividly describes to her 
friend their passionate love-making. 

The last verse of AnulaksmI is a fine description 
of a withered banyan tree on which bevies of parrots 
were sitting. Mistaking, from a distance, the green 
bodies of those parrots for leaves, and their red beaks 
for fruits, weary travellers hastened towards the tree 
for resting in the shade. But as soon as they appro¬ 
ached it, the parrots all flew away, revealing the hare 
trunk and every one laughed. This verse may be 
taken to be allegorical, reminding us of the sad fate 
of the jackdaw in a peacock’s feathers. 1 

AnulaksmI proves herself to he a wonderful painter 
of human passions and weaknesses. • The ways and 
subtle devices of an unchaste and unscrupulous 
woman— how she advances step by step, how she takes 
advantages of human weaknesses and at last gains 
her object — are very realistically sketched by her. 


2. ASULADDHI 

Both the verses of this poetess, included here, 
portray the miserable plight of women, separated 
from their husbands or lovers. The first illustrates the 
mood-type called prosita-bhartrka or one whose 
husband is away to a foreign country. Such a lady 
feels the pangs of separation, all the more intensely, 
at the very sight of the kadamba-flower,—the flower 

] . For a second interpretation of the verse, see Gaiiga- 


dhara Bhatta’s comm, on it. 
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_blooms during the rainy season, the season 

produces an intense hankering for one’s beloved one. 

The second verse gives the picture of a clever mes¬ 
senger-maiden, trying to soften the heart of the man 
and bring about a reconciliation between the lovers. 


S. AVAN TISUNDARI 

She was the wife of the famous poet Rajasekhara 1 
and perhaps identical with the sister of Dhana- 
pala.“ She was a fine gem of the Cahuvan family.” 
Rajasekhara states in the Karpura-maifjari that the 
drama w r as staged at her request. Her opinions on 
some abstruse rhetorical questions have been quoted 
thrice by her husband in his Kavya-mimainsa. 3 4 She 
has also been quoted by Hemacandra in his Desi- 
nama-mala 5 , while citing instances where Avanti- 
suudari had different- opinions from him. Thus, three 
of her Prakrit verses are preserved to us. From the 
instances cited in the Havya-mimamsa and from the 
importance attached to her opinions on Sanskrit 
rhetoric by her husband, it seems that she must have 
been a Sanskrit rhetorician and poetess of outstand¬ 
ing merit like him. 

1. See prastavana to the IvarMan. v. 11; p. 10. 

2. See PaiLNM., v. 277. Dhanapala states that he 
composed the work for his younger sister Sundari [of Avanti], 

3. Probably she, a Ksatriya by caste, had a romantic 
marriage with the Brahmana poet Raiasekliara. 

4. GOS., pp. 20, 46 and 57. See also KP., ed. by M. 

' idyaratna, 1909, p. 285. See f. n. 7, p. 66. 

5. Also called Desi-Sabda-samgraha or Ratnavali. 
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are 


three verses of AvantisuudarT, given here, 
love-poems. The first portrays a virahini, a 


girl separated from her lover. Thinking that he has 
quite forgotten her, she laments that once, for his 
sake, she did not hesitate to face even the risk of being 
condemned as a forward and shameless woman and 
■went so far as to go to him openly before her elders. 
But cruel as he is, he has forgotten even that. 

The second verse, portraying a virahin or a man 
separated from his sweetheart, gives the other side 
of the picture. It shows that the girl is misjudging 
her lover, who is always pining for her and thinking 
of her lovely lotus-face, in a frame of profuse bee- 
black curls. 

The last verse gives the happy picture of a loving 
couple in which the husband says jokingly, evidently 
us a retort to his wife’s complaint that he has forgot¬ 
ten her, that he lives only for her sake, only by 
drinking the fresh beauty of her face. 

The above verses bear ample testimony to the 
great poetic genius of AvantisUndftri —her superb 
simplicity, sweetness and charm. A happy use of 
short alliterated words has a rythmic, musical effect. 


4- MADE AVI 

The single verse of this poetess, reproduced here, 
is a rather humourous one, in which a pert messeu- 
ger-maiden tries to civilise a boorish lover by enlight¬ 
ening him on the sort of raeu women admire. 
Women, she points out, never like aggresive lovers— 
those who lord it over their sweethearts, but only 
those who are ever forbearing, docile and devoted 
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Of course, it remains an open question 
letlier this definition of tlie messenger-maiden is 
universally true, or whether a cave-man sort of lover 
is sometimes more attractive to the fair sex. 


fsi 


8 


5. Pit AH AT A 

Only one of' her verses is given here. It illustrates 
the mood-type called svadhlna-patika or wife of a 
docile hen-pecked husband. She can do, she boasts 
to he! iriends, whatever she likes with her husband,— 
slap him with one hand and embrace him with the 
othei. The wayward and high-handed behaviour 
° ft rather unusual type of women is beautifully 
depicted in the verse. 


6. REVI 

I'he . two verses of Reva both delineate the 
°tfended mood of women. The first illustrates the 
mood-type called khandita or a woman whose lover 
01 husband again and again strays off from the 
straight and narrow path and again and again comes 
>ack to her for forgiveness. The lady, her patience 
011 breaking point, asks her repentant lover which 
°f his sins she is to forgive — his past sins or the 
Present or the future ones? 

The second illustrates the type called kalahanta- 
rita, or one who has quarrelled with her lover. 

ended she leaves him, disregarding his pleadings 
of l 10 follows her. But her back, conscious 

i»f 18 presence behind, is horripilated with a thrill 
eestasj, and this betrays her real feelings for 
1 under all her outward show of anger. 
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foih. these gathas are specimens of fine love-poems 
and testify to the keen insight and great power of 
expression of the poetess. 


7 . BOHI 

The one verse, given here, of this poetess portrays 
the mood-type called kalahantarita or offended lady. 
Her friend tries to pacify her. Men, she points out, 
may sin, but women cannot, for that reason, play the 
role of judges and forsake them for ever. Women 
cannot live without men, so they have to forgive 
and forget the misdeeds of their lovers and take 
them back. 


*• 8ASIPBABEA 

Her verse gives just the opposite picture. Here 
a friend remonstrates with an ever indulgent and 
docile lady who is never angry and never averse to 
forgiving her guilty lover again and again. In 
reply she points out, true that she is ever forbearing 
though she knows well his fickleness, true that she 
is over-submissive and dances to his tunes—yet what 
better can a woman do? A woman cannot live 
without a man, however callous and disloyal he may 
be—a creeper cannot but cling to the tree, though 
the tree may stand immoveable and irresponsive. 

Both this verse and the above beautifully portray 
the inherent magnanimity, tenderness and constancy 
of women—their tendency to overlook the faults and 
weaknesses of their loved ones and remain unshak¬ 
able in their love and loyalty. 
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9. VADDHAVAUI 



Her verse describes the prosita-bhartrka type, a 
woman separated from her husband, getting agitated 
at the sight of, what she thinks, the dark clouds of 
the rainy season, but which really, as her friend 
points out, are nothing but the cliffs of the Vindhya 
mountaiu. 


GENERAL TREND OF THOUGHT AND STYLE OF THE 
PRAKRIT POETESSES 

The Prakrit poetesses have left some very fine 
love-lyrics for us to enjoy. With true feminine 
intuitions, they have penetrated deep into the secrets 
of the lovers’ hearts; and with true womanly 
sympathy, again, they have painted the joys and 
sorrows, successes and disappointments, magnani¬ 
mity and jealousy of the lovers’ world. Their 
delineations ai’e, thus, all very realistic, sincere, and 
unaffected. 

Various mood types of women have been taken 
up, — viz. five out of eight 1 , recognised in rhetorics, 
such as svadhina-patika, prosita-bhartrka, khandita, 
kalahaiftarita and virahotkanthita. 2 Besides these, 
other types, such as a forward unchaste woman and 
o sweet-tempered forgiving lad}-love, have been 
beautifully described. 

The poetesses are to be specially congratulated 
for their lucidity of style and simplicity and charm 

of expression. 

1 For these see f.n. 1, p. 64 

2 For the translation of these terms, see under the 
verses concerned. 
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COMPARISON OF THE SANSKRIT POETESSES WITH 
THE PllAKlilT POETESSES 

• To both the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesses, love 
is the most engrossing theme; and like their sisters, 
the Prakrit poetesses too, are rather reluctant to 
waste their poetic genius in vain speculations about 
the unknown and the unknowable, in probing into 
a mystery that has remained a mystery eternally and 
must ever remain so. 

The Prakrit poetesses have illustrated two new 
types of love, not found in the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses, viz. the amazonian type or the love of an 
over-bearing woman who delights in domineering 
over her lover; and just the opposite type, or the 
love of an extremely docile woman who knows no 
better joy than submitting herself unreservedly to 
her lord’s whims and wishes. The definition of a 
ladies’ darling, too, as attempted by a Prakrit 
poetess, is not found in the Sanskrit verses. 

The Prakrit poetesses seem, on the whole, to be 
more self-restrained than their sisters; and to have 
refrained more from dwelling on the grosser aspect 
of love. 

Woman -like, the Prakrit poetesses, too, have cast 
no aspersions on the opposite Sex. On the contrai' 3 ', 
they have gladly accepted, as we have seen, the 
inevitable conclusion that, though men are not 
perfect, women cannot be too critical, but must 
always be ready to shoulder the blame, and sacrifice 
their personal feelings for the sake of their beloved 


ones. 
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verses of both the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetesses are tinged with fine feminine touches* 
peculiar to the sex. Avoidance of bombastic words 
and phrases, grace and clearness of style, and depth 
and keenness of insight are common to both. 


COMPARISON OF THE SANSKRIT POETESSES 
WITH THE FEMALE VEDIC SEERS. 

It will be interesting to compare th.e Sanskrit 
poetesses with the female Rsis or seers, to whom are 
attributed several hymns in the Rg-veda. 1 

Like their sisters who have continued the rich 
tradition, handed down to them, of all-round erudi¬ 
tion, culture and poetic genius, those female Yedic 
seers, too, are imbued with passionate womanly 
desires and feelings, eager to drink to the full all 
the joys and beauty, funs and frolics that this 


1. As many as 27 female Rsis are enumerated iu the 
Brhad-devnta of Saunaka IT. 89-91. Some of these arc 
merely natural phenomena etc. personified, such as, Itatri, 
singing a hymn of poetic beauty to herself (x. 1*27), Surra 
(*• 85), Sraddha (x. 151) Vac (x. 125)., Daksina (x. 107) etc. 
nil singing hymns to themselves. Some, again, are welt 
known mythical figures—such as Indram (x. 86, 145), Ailiti 
(1^ , 18), Yami (x. 10), Urva^i (x. 95) etc. Still, however 
tiuditionai their authoresses may be, these hymns finely 
pottray feminine ideas and ideals. And fmther, there were, 
undoubtedly, some groat female Rsis, celebrated both for 
tlmii poetic genius and religious attainments; otherwise, 
atcr authorities like Say ana. Saunaka and others would not 
have, all on a sudden, fixed on them as the ‘seers’ of several 
hymns. It is noticeable, in this connection, that neither tho 
Bible, nor the Koran attribute any hymn to any female saint. 
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ours can offer. To them also, love is ihe 
all important thing, conjugal happiness the height 
of bliss. And religion to them is but a hand-maiden 
of mundane happiness and well-being. Hence it is 
that we find that the prayers uttered by these female 
seers are all for securing some or other earthly boon— 
such as, suitable bridegroom, love of husband, 
worldly enjoyment and so on—, and never for salva¬ 
tion, religious uplift, or supra-mundane bliss. Thus, 
Visvavara, a married woman, prays to Agni for 
marital happiness and secure life. 1 Ghosa, a prin¬ 
cess, afflicted with leprosy and unable, consequently, 
to get a husband, petiously prays to Asvins, the 
divine physicians, to heal her, as they have healed 
many gods and men before. 2 She is ‘growing old 
at. home’; so let them grant her health and youth¬ 
ful beauty, 3 and help her to. get a rich chieftain 
husband. 4 Let them, further, enlighten her about 
the amorous art and ways of love, of which she is, 
by circumstance, ignorant. 5 The intense peni-up 
desires of an old maid who is, perforce, obliged to 
forego conjugal bliss and domestic life,—her dis¬ 
appointment and suffering—are very beautifully 
and realistically portrayed in the hymn. 

No less human is the hymn suug by Apala 6 whose 
plight resembles that of Ghosa. Suffering from 
skin disease and disowned, for that reason, by her 
husband, she turns to Indra as her only resort, and 




1. RV. V. 23. 

3. Op. cit. X. 39, 3. 
5. Op. eit. X. 40, 11. 


2. Op. cit. X. 39. 

4. Op. cit. X. 40, 5. 
6. Op. cit. VIII. 80 
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to him to lieal her and re-unite lier with hex- 
husband. Ilex- prayer is granted and she is cleansed 
and gets a ‘sun-like skin’ through the grace of Indra. 
IMie hymn is a forceful representation of the 
longings of a deserted wife for her husband. 

ihere are other verses of equally sensuous charac¬ 
ter. Roxnasu, 1 being- condemned of immaturity by 
her husband, assures him to the contrary and dwells 
on her sprouted youthful charm. Similarly, Lopa- 
mudra,- wife of Ag-astya, in a hymn to Rati or 
pleasure, complains of her aged husband’s coldness 
and neglect, and invites him to join her in love. 
W e have toiled and laboured,’ she says, ‘we are 
gelling' old, ao us now enjoy life.’ Again, in 
two verses attributed to Indraru, 3 she tries to 
attract her husband by recounting her own beauty 
aa ( l allurements in a manner that is scarcely 
decent. 

-Idiis last ‘seer’ gives us a very fine picture of a 
jealous wife in two hymns. The first 4 is a spell to 
jid ihe wife of a favoured co-wife or rival. To gain 
er husband for herself alone, she plucks a herb and 
utters incantations so as to blow the rival wife far 
an d x-eign supreme herself alone. Every 
, Ue the hymn breaths forth the deep-rooted 
a llx IQa ^ ce a frustrated woman’s heart, 
only lB Secon< ^ v erse, 5 too, is intensely human. Not 
Can jealous wife not tolerate a woman 


L I. 126, 7. 

3. Op. eit. X. 80. 16, 17. 
5. Op. cit. X. 86. 


2. Op. cit. I. 179, 1, 2. 
4. Op, cit. X. 145* 
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rival, but she is equally impatient of her husband’s 
devotion to a man friend as well. Very cunningly, 
she tries to poison her husband’s mind, step by step, 
by various devices. First, she appeals to his self- 
respect and tries to persuade him that his friend is 
usurping his own lawful rights. So let him give up 
tolerance and apathy and avenge himself. Failing 
still to rouse her husband’s anger, she next tries a 
more potent move by appealing to his chivalry and 
valour. Quivering with rage, yet pleased with her 
own charms and attractions, 1 she recounts how she 
has been insulted by his false friend, as if she had 
no husband to protect her. Failing still to incite her 
husband, she at last despairingly tries to allure 
him by her own beauty and charm, but yet fails. 
The psychology of a jealous wife,— her intense hatred 
even for a male rival to her husband’s affection, her 
extreme cunningness and scheming mind, have been 
so well reflected here as to make one amaze at the deep 


insight of the author of the hymn. 

Just the opposite picture is represented by the 
verse of Sasvatl, 2 an affectionate, devoted wife, an 
unselfish, heroic woman, who makes penances for 
her husband’s sins, expiates and frees him, and when 
he is restored to perfect health and manhood, sings 
out in joy. 

One long hymn : portrays a newly-married bride 
and contains some famous marriage mantras. The 
consummation of her life lies, the hymn points out, in 


1. RV. X. 86.4-7. 2. Op. cit. VIII. 1. 34. 

3. Op. t it. X. 85. Attributed to Surya. 
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rexgning supreme over her husband’s home, 
rounded by sous and grandsons. 

Motherliness is illustrated by the verse of 
Agastya s sister 1 where she prays for her sons, and the 
h\mns attributed to the mothers of Indra 2 in which 
they proudly recount their beloved son’s glorious 
deeds and achievements. 

besides thus illustrating the various stages in a, 
■woman s life, other hymns give some other types of 
■women. Thus, Godha 3 in a hymn to Indra avows her 
submissiveness to and utter dependence on the deity. 

Another verso 1 delineates a passionate voluptuous 
type of woman, trying to seduce even her own brother. 

A third 0 depicts an unchaste woman,— how she 
holds a mean opinion of her own sex and lowers it to 
the eyes of others too. 0 A faithful envoy is portrayed 
hy a fourth. 7 

Ihus, like the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses, the 
hymns of the female seers, as well, deal with a 
'ariey 0 f subjects, illustrating different stages in a 
Roman’s life, such as (1) an old maid wishing to get 
married (Ghosa), (2) a newly-married bride (Surya), 
y ' a a affectionate and loyal wife (Sasvati), (4) a 
Jealous wife (Indram), (5) a voluptuos wife (Bomusa 


!‘ RV. X. 60, 6. 2. Op. cit. IV. 18; X. 153. 

* °p. cit. X. 134, G, 7. 

bp. cit. X. 10. Attributed to Yam I 
jy °P- cit. X. 95. Attributed to Urvasi 
witii C ^‘ R*" “There can be no lasting friendship 

heart of hyenas are hearts ot women”. 

Griffith's trans. 

7- Op, cit. X. 108. Attributed to Sarama. 
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and Lopamudra), (G) a sick wife, deserted by her 
husband (Apalu), (T) a contented matron (Visvavara) 
and (8) a proud mother (Agastya’s sister, Aditi and 
Indramutarah); as well as, different types of women, 
such as (1) a humble religious woman (Godha), (2) a 
vamp (YamI), an unchaste woman (Urvasi) and (4) a 
faithful envoy (Sarama). 

What strikes us in these verses is their extreme 
human interest,—full of animation and vigour, they 
are passionate outbursts from the very depth of a 
feminine heart. 

Nature is not touched as such. But incidentally 
in the hymns, we get some beautiful descriptions of 
night 1 2 , fire etc. 


If we compare the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses, 
with the hymns of the female seers, we find the same 
spirit, the same tinges of a woman’s heart, although 
particular pictures like those of an uumarried maid, 
a proud mother etc, may be lacking in the former. 
These latter hymns are, perhaps, more crude, more 
passionate, more vigorous, more forceful than the 
former verses; while the former are more artistic, 
refined and lyrical than the latter. 


COMPARISON OF TEE SANSKRIT POETESSES 
^ WITH TEE BUDDHIST TEERIS. 

Lastly, a few words may be said by way of com¬ 
parison between the Sanskrit poetesses and the 
Buddhist Theris or sisters, 71~ in number, to whom 


1. RV. X. 127. 

2. Omitting the two poems ascribed to the followers of 
Patficara collecti vcly. 
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are attributed more than 500 hundred stanzas in the 
Therl-gatha. 1 

It is evident at once that two opposite currents 
of thought run through the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses and the Buddhist Theris respectively. The 


Sanskrit poetesses, as we have seen, passionately love 
this sensible w.orld of ours, and are intensely alive to 
all its beauty, joys and varieties, while singularly 
averse to looking beyond to the supra-sensfble. The 
Buddhist Theris are just the opposite. They are women 
" have left the world—to them nothing but an 
abode of perpetual sins and sorrows— to seek for some¬ 
thing higher, to secure release from re-births, to 
attain the perfect calm of Nirvana; and while thus 
trying to shut the door against the miseries and 
uglinesses of the world, they had to shut out its joys 
and beauties, novelties and freshnesses as well. Hence 
it is that while the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses 
are rich with a great variety of subjects—Nature, 
ilan. Love —those of the Buddhist Theris are some¬ 
times almost monotonous, to the non-Buddhist reader, 
111 their reiterations of the same theme, viz. glorifica¬ 
tion of the Buddhist ideals of renunciation and ex¬ 
tinction—Nirvana. Thus, while the Sanskrit poetes- 


1- The question as to whether these Theris were real 
historical personalities, or mere traditional names, need not 
^cussed here. It is enough to hold that these verses 
express the ideals and sentiments of certain saintly women of 
.. 0 Buddhist order. See Winfcernitz’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. 

0 H« pp loi especially p 102 and f. n. 3 there; Mrs 
^3* David’s Psalms of the Sisters, Introd., especially, p. 
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ses—poetesses in the truest sense of the term,—display 
an intense love of Nature, the Buddhist Therls, more 
nun than poetess, have utterly neglected this most 
popular theme. So have they neglected Man, and 
although a personal note is frequently struck in these 
autobiographical verses, such as mother’s sorrow 
at the death of a child, a wife’s suffering at the 
brutalities of her husband and so on,—yet Man as a 
subject., as an object of attention, has never been 
taken up in right earnest. 

In the same manner, while to the Sanskrit poetes¬ 
ses, full of womanly sentiments, love is the most im¬ 
portant thing, to the Buddhist Tberis, it means 
absolutely nothing. The Sanskrit poetesses have not 
hesitated to give vent to their natural inclinations, 
and glorify human love, its beauty and delights. The 
exactly opposite thing is done by the Buddhist 
Therls. To them, passion is at the root of all sufferings 
and the very first thing to get rid of. Again and 
again, 1 the futility of sensuous love, its utter ugliness 
and impurity, are vividly dwelt on. Thus, while the 
verses of the Sanskrit poetesses are rich with the 
subtle fragrance of an intense feminine heart and 
reflect its peculiar joys and sorrows, strifes and tur¬ 
moils, the gathus of the Therls, who have reached 




1. C p. e.g. Kkema (52), 139ff; Guttr. (56), 168ff; 
Uppalavanna (64), 224fE; Subha Kammaradhita (70), 338ff; 
Subha Jlvakambavanika (71), 8G6ff; Sumedlia (73), 448ff. etc. 

The figures inside the'•ound brackets indicate the serial 
numbers of the Tberis, and those following outside, the 
running uumbers of the verses. 
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eir goal, voice the tranquil content, the utter de¬ 
tachments from the world of sense, the profound 
indifference to joys and sorrows alike, that are neither 
feminine, nor peculiar to any sex, hut belong’ to the 
Seer alone—a Seer who belongs to no sex in particular, 
to whom universal benevolence is the only thing, 
individual attachments nothing. 

From the very nature of their theme, the gathas 


of the Theris have an austere simplicity of expression, 
although some of them can really boast of some 
really beautiful similes. 1 Still they lack, naturally, 
the sweetness, music and grace of the ornate poetry 
of the Sanskrit poetesses. 

To sum up: while the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses display multifarious interests, the gathas of 
the Theris are one-pointed; the former are more 
objective and concrete, i.e. concerned more with ex¬ 
ternal things, the latter more subjective and abstract, 
or speak more of the inner experience; the former 
sensuous and lyrical, the latter serious and didactic; 
the former eager and alive, the latter earnest and 
calm; the former peculiarly feminine and individual, 
the latter benevolently universal and indifferent : the 
former simple yet sweet, the latter simple but austere. 
Thus, it is, indeed, very interesting to study side by 
side these two groups of verses—one passionate, the 
other profound, one lively, the other lofty, one 
reverentially silent about the world beyond, the 


A very good example is turnished by the poem of 
i atueur.i (47) 112ft. The poem of Atnbapali (66), 252H, too, 
is a beautiful composition, full of rich, artistic imagerieos. 
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ihjg>Vigorously contemptuous of tlie world sensibl 
both from the pens of women, yet both so discordant. 

There is, however, a striking point of simi¬ 
larity, viz. that the Buddhist Theris, though with 
one voice condemning human love, yet have never, in 
common with the Sanskrit poetesses, spoken degrad- 
ingly of men. Even when ill-treated by men, they 
have kept silent or blamed their own lots, not men. 


A good example of this is furnished by the poem of 
Isidasi , 1 who though cruelly deserted by her three 
husbands, one after another, for no fault of her own 
and inspite of her unselfish efforts to serve them 
loyally, blames her own past misdeeds, and never her 
husbands. Again, when they are unable to practise 
self-conti’ol they never point out to men as temptors, 
but frankly admit their own inherent weaknesses . 2 
Thus, Siha, being unable to control her sensuous 
inclinations, decides to commit suicide ; 3 Vimala , 4 


a courtesan, frankly admits her own past guilts and 
makes no one responsible, and so on. What is more, 
even when they themselves, w r itli no evil inten¬ 
tions, are being tempted by Mara, or the Evil One 
in the form of some youthful gallants , 5 or even in the 
form of suitors 6 and so on, they heap no violent re¬ 
proaches on the head of men, but only try to avert 


1. (72), 400ff. 

“2. ct. e. g. Sama (29), 37-38; Uttarra (30), 39-41 ; 
Vaddhesi (38), 67ff; etc. 

3. (40), 77ff. 4. (39), 72ff. 

5. Cp. C. G. Khemfi (52), 139ff; Gut.ta (56), 163ff; 

Upacala (60), 1891F; Sisapaeala (61), 196ff; etc. 

6. Anopama (34), 151ff; etc. 
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from their unholy intentions by portraying 
vividly the utter worthlessness and contemptibleness 
of all sensuous passions and lusts. Thus, Subha Jiva- 
kambavanika , 1 harassed by an evil-minded young 
man, utters not a single word of reproach; on the 
contrary, plucks out her lovely eyes in order that 
they may not tempt men any more. Sumedha, when 
disturbed in her meditation, by her suitor, bursts 
into no voilent temper, casts no aspersions on him, 
but, on the contrary, tries to reason with him and 
make him understand the situation with exemplary 
patience and sympathy and so on. 

The significant fact is that in direct contrast to 
this sort of womanly broad-mindedness, forbearance 
and sympathy, the poems of the Theras, or the 
Brethrens or monks, abound in attacks on women 

I as vile temptresses who are always trying to seduce 
and lead men astray - ', as the cause of all 
sufferings whom a man should always avoid*, 
and so on and so forth. This contrast between the 
tones of the two sets of gathas finely illustrate the 
fundamental difference between men and women, 
and strongly testify to the instinctive protective ten¬ 
dency of women of all types and ages. The Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poetesses cared for love, and hence it is 
understandable, in their cases, why they could not 
be, as frankly admitted by one of them 3 , too critical 
of men. But these Buddhist Therls had nothing to 

1. (71), 367ff. 2. (73), 44Stf. 

3. Cp. e. g. poems 267ff; 279ff; 4o3ff; etc. 

4. 736ff. 5. Rohii, also Sasiprabhfi. 
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pect from men—on the contrary, their paths lay 
absolutely apart, their salvation lay in avoiding men, 
yet they refrained from condemning the opposite 
sex. What greater evidence can there be to women’s 
inborn tenderness and tolerance? 

Another thing, too, is noticahle even in these 
gathas, viz. that the feminine heart is everywhere 
the same ; that its innermost cravings are more for a 


happy home-life than for the sacred seclusion of the 
cell; that, provided domestic bliss be assured, a 
woman scarcely leaves it in quest of a still greater 
bliss. True that some of the gathas are works of 
those who have what is called nirhetuka-viraga or a 
natural, inborn aversion to the world of sense. Good 
examples of this are Dhamma , 1 who though married 
r o a suitable husband, desires to leave the world, fails 
to get her husband’s consent, and enters the order 
after his death ; Anopama , 2 rich, beautiful, widely 
sought for and courted, yet. refuses to marry ; Gutta 3 

and ltohiul, rick, yet averse, to marriage; Sumedha , 5 
a princess who refuses a king-suitor,herself becomes a 
Buddhist and persuades her parents to become so. 

But at the same time, there are a good many 
examples of what is called sahetuka-viraga, or 
aversion arising from frustrated desires, domestic 
drudgery, unhappy home-life, bereavement, poverty 
and other misfortunes. A very good example is 
furnished by the case of Isidasi , 0 who though married 


1. (17), 13 
3. (56), 163ff. 
o. (73), 44$ff. 


2. (54), 151ff. 
4. (67), 271ff. 
8. (72), 400ff. 
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i, is each time deserted by her husband, and at 
last leaves the world through sheer disgust and 
disappointment. Other examples are Mutta , 1 married 
to a cruel hunch-back; Nandfi 2 whose suitor dies just 
before marriage ; Sumahgala’s mother , 3 married to a 
brutal husband and harnessed to kitchen drudgery; 
Sarna , 4 grief-stricken at the death of her friend; 
Ubbiri , 5 mad at the death of her only daughter; 
Patacara , 6 who loses two sons, husband, parents and 
brothers; Chanda/ widow, childless, poor and friend¬ 
less ; \ aisitthi 8 who loses her son ; Ivisa Gotami' who 
loses her husband and sou ; Bhadda Kundalakesa , 10 a 
rather unusual case, who has to kill her husband in 
self-defence; Uppalavanna , 11 also an unusual case, 
re-married unknowingly to the husband of her own 
daughter and so on. There is nothing to show that 
if such women had normally happy domestic lives, 
they would have renounced the world in quest of the 
peace of Nirvana. 


CONCLUSION 

It is clear from the above that immense, indeed, 
ts the value of the contribution of women of ancient 
India—of the female Yedic seers, Buddhist Therls, 
Prakrit poetesses and Sanskrit poetesses—to the field 


1.. 

(u), ii. 

2. (19). 19-20. 

a. 

<ai>, 23-24. 

4. (28), 87-3S. 

5. 

(33), 51 ff. 

6. (47), 112ff. 

7. 

'19), 122tf. 

8. (SI), 133fF. 

9. 

11. 

(63) , 2l3ff. 

(64) , 224ff. 

10. (46), 107 ff. 
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juetry. But they were votaries of not only Muse, 
but contributed their quotas, though generally not 
known, to other spheres no less,—such as drama, 
history, smrti, tantra, philosophy and even medicine, 
astronomy and mathematics 1 . And, in every sphere 
they have given evidence of their clearness of insight, 
depth of critical accumen, richness of thought and 
power of expression. In no other country has the 
ancient literature been enriched so much by women 
as in India, In no other country have so all-round' 
a culture, so great a height of intellectual attain¬ 
ments been gained by ancient women as in India. 
This, indeed, is an heritage which every Indian 
woman may justly be proud of ; this, indeed, is a 
tradition which every Indian woman should try to 
emulate and preserve. 

Nowadays, a great deal of controversy is being 
carried on, both in India and outside, as to the 
status of Indian women in those days of hoary anti¬ 
quity. What better evidence can there be to the 
eminence of their position, both in home and in so¬ 
ciety, than the fact that women of those days were not 
only highly educated, but were themselves, over and 
above, creative geniuses and artists of no mean order? 
If women of ancient India could produce so many 
works of such outstanding merit, they could not by 


1. See other vols. of this series; cp. also Gargi Vacaknavi 
(Brh Up., III. 8); Maitreyi, Gargi (op. cib., II. 4.1—14 and 
IV. 5. 1—15) aud Va<java Pruthitheyl (AsvGS., III. 4.4.). 
Lada (Kashmirian philosopher and saint), Pataneala Kapya’s 
wife (BrhUp., III. 7. 1.) etc; etc. 
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any means be kept clown as mere chattels in the seclu¬ 
sion of the zenana. But they were daughters that were 
equally cared for and educated like the sons, sisters that 
claimed intellectual partnerships with their brothers, 
wives that were real helpmates and companions of their 
husbands, mothers that were foremost teachers and 
guides of their children, public-spirited women and 
educationists that shaped the morale of the society in no 
mean degrees. This fact must be borne in mind when we 
sigh for our past glory and freedom, for, to utter a truism, 
the uplift of a nation invariably depends on the uplift of 
women,— in the national resurrection, women are destined 
to take an equally important part as men. 

Attribution of some verses of the Sanskrit poetesses 
to other poets and some remarks about the dates 
of Sanskrit poetesses. 

The ascriptions of verses in Sanskrit anthologies and 
similar works are often fluctuating and a variety of 
attribution is found in many cases. Out of 140 Sanskrit 
stanzas collected in this work, only fourteen verses 
(see below) are found attributed to other poets in certain 
anthologies other than those in which- they are found 
assigned to the name of the poet in question and two 
verses (nos. 72-73) are found in the Bilhana-kavya in the 
torm of a dialogue between the poet-lover Bilharta and 
his lady-love, Rajakanya Sasikalfi or Candrakala 1 . It 
may be doubted whether these stanzas were really com¬ 
posed by the poetesses concerned. As, however, it is not 

h Vv. 31-32, p, 150 KSvya-malB, vol. 13, KS1\, 
1016 . 
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possible for us to decide the relative authenticity of the 
different attributions and as we have at present no other 
evidence at hand, we have to leave the question open. 
Again, some verses are found anonymously in rhetorical 
and anthologieal literature and references to these have 
been given in this book in foot-notes. 

The following are the fourteen verses ascribed, in 
other anthologies, to the poets named here. The numbers 
in bold type refer to the serial numbers of the verses in 
our book. 

2. TTSTOW, SUK., MS., V. 2. 379 j SUK., 2. 76. 
4, pp. 113—119. 3. SUK., MS., 2. 232 ; 

S"P., 3558 ; SMV., 57. 4, p. 198, Padya-racana, 

8.14- 4. KVS., v. 356, p. 109. 14. ftrW, 

SUK., p. 15. 71. This verse occurs in the Niti-s^ataka 
by Bhartyhari, v. 92, p. 40, NSP. ed„ 1929. 101. 

SSV., v. 2515, p. 429 ; Subhasitavall of SVivara, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, MS. No 
204 of 1875-1876, verse no. 2503. 109. 

KVS., v. 414, p. 128. 110 . SSV., v. 1777, p. 

301 ; SRB., v. 106, p. 359. 113. S'P., v. 3545, p. 

523. 126. S'P., v. SS63, p. 585 ; SRB., v. 9, 

p. 355 ; ?f%, SSV., v. 1734. 127. SSV. ( v. 

1760, p. 298 ; SRB., v. 54, p. 354. 132. Jointly 

attributed to Govindasvumin and Vikatanitamba ; Sr,, 
v. 3610, p. 536. 134. PVL., pp. 101—102. 
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137. S'P., v. 3747, pp. 562—563 j SSV., v 2147, 

p. 370 ; SRB., v. 21, p. 343. [The verse of 
Sarasvatikutumbaduhitr, etc. has been 

attributed to Slta in the Bhoja-prabandha, p. 65, 


NSP. ed., 1928.] 

As the evidence of the anthologies regarding author¬ 
ship is not always reliable, the chronological conclusions 
based on it may not be absolutely certain in all cases. 
One of the methods adopted by us for deciding dates 
lias been to trace the stanzas concerned in some rhetorical 
work or other of known date. We have adopted this 
method in seven cases, viz., in those of Oinnama, 
Phalguhastini, Sarasvati, Sila Bhattarika, Sita, A ijja and 
Vikatanitamba. However, in all these cases, fortunately, 
the stanzas on which we have based our chronological 
conclusions are not definitely attributed, except in the 
case of the first-mentioned poetess, to any other poets 
in other anthologies, though, at times, some of them are 
found anonymously. This silence of anthologies as to 
authorship does not, however, prove anything contrary 
to our conclusions. 

The following are the verses referred to above 
(1) Phalguhastini’s first verse (no. 70) is found under 
her name in all the four anthologies in which alone it 
has been found 1 2 . (2) Sarasvatl’s first verse (no. 75) is 
ascribed to her in Banahatti’s edition of the KSvya- 


1. Regarding further authenticity of the verses 
attributed to Vijja, see also foot-note, p. xxxviii. 

2. See f. n. 1, p. 31. 
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prakasa 1 and anonymously in three other rhetorical 
works 2 . (8) Vila’s fifth verse (no. 82) is attributed to 
her in as many as four anthologies 3 and anonymously in 
two others 4 . (4) Sita’s verse (no. 48) is found under 
her name in a particular MS. of the Bhoj'a-prabandha 
and in one rhetorical work 5 6 while anonymously in certain 
other rhetorical works 0 . (5) Vijja’s sixteenth verse 
(uo. 11G) which helps us in determining the lower limit 
of her date is ascribed to her in all the six anthologies- 
in which it has been found 7 8 . Her third verse (no. 103) 
relying on which we have ventured to fix the upper limit 
of her date is found under her name in three anthologies 3 
and anonymously only in one 9 . In this verse she dis¬ 
tinctly • refers to the fourth pada of the first verse 
of DandiiPs Kavyadarsa 10 . The sixth verse of 
Vikatanitamba (v. 135) is assigned to her in the anthology 
in which it is found. 


1. See f. n. 2, p. 83. 

2. RG-, p. 393 ; AK., p. 246 ; SKB., p. 225 

3. ^P., p. 567 ; SRB., p. 369 ; SMV., p. 801 ; SHY., 

MS., f. 25, (v. 1853.) 4. PVL., p. 118 ; KVS., p. 159. 

5. See f. n. 1. p. 38. 

6. KS. of Hemacandra, p. 14 ; KM., p. 86 ; KAS., 

p. 32. See f. n. 2, p. 49. 

8. SHV., f, 34 : &*., p. 29 ; SRB., p. 38 ; 

9. SMV., p. 47. 10 i 

As regards Candalavidya, the date we have assigned 

to her is correct if the ascription of the verse to the 
joint composers be right. This verse is not quoted from 
any of Kfilidasa’s works. 
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< 1 ) 

^J7UT-tTK^fT TJRTcTJT 

^TOT-T^F^t ^TJTT-*T13R fq+TT I 

in^r SProft ?r ||i 

^*tt: i [ ] 

2 . BHAVADEVI 3 


cfW I 


% 


^TsrorRr jf^refinR gqr sfjt g 


sri^r 5ngT =ar ffa i 


m^-i: sforr jniir 


^ 77 ^ 7 - 5 ^ rT % f | jnrer ; ||?|| 3 


—~ -u,, ua unarafcacievi and Jtfhnvakadevi. 
J KVS -> v. 177, p. 54. 
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( 3 ) 

orvnsq^r-jTT^ 5f^mJrf%fwf cr^foi 

rmtsg ccf ST^TR! HTC 1'HTSTT firari^T i 

3^l«TT 

ipjr<r inniRT qR&ra^q ii^n 1 

*nsre^s*n: i [ ftrerftoft ] 

( 4 ) 

f% TRIR Hrlfa TTOT ^ifjTTTT T% ^fcT?^i: 

5JT%TT% TcTRfT ^f^rSTO^: | 

5ft%i r^fg^ 

*r<f-m<m: ?f?r ?rg ^ fRsng^i: \\\\\- 

*?I^sqT: | [ ?T^T5KTRT ] 

1 KVS., V. 359, p. 110; SSS., MS. v. 70, f. 50. 

2 SUK., p. TOO; SUK., MS. v . •_». 231 ; PVL., p. 118; PVL., 

MS. v. 377, v. i -ft.(1. 1), ¥f^-aTWr:...JTflqT3^: 

( 1 . 4 ). 

















CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNI 
*> 

3. CANDALAVIDYA 

^T^TT | 

( 5 ) 

JT^Tcfm 3 ht- 

£fkfe ^TTr^f^TcT 


@L 


rra 


-qq: qtaar u 1 


lcT[q?IT-Tqq»qif^cq-5 


[Sn^Vfqqjtfea^ ] 


4. CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNI 2 

jfjrT ^TqrqpiTq 1 

( 6 ) 

^cPT ^-glj^T o5l5F 5^^ 

'iTqTifqqf^^gPT-5lsi 3 -q?:q; 1 

gfo-nsr-q* gfo-fefe-qtf 

qaiqiTqq^Vfq53-qm-g^ 4 11 ^ 1 1 

1 HUK. p. 55; SUK, MS. v. 1. 390. 

- As mentioned ill MS. no. B. 39; also called Candrikanta 
Bhiksunl in Ms. B. 68. The authoress in the latter case has been 
recorded in the AISPBMS., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
as Candrika Bhiksuni and as different from Oandrakfiutii Blii- 
k.mni, both of which are wrong. 

^ M. defective. 


4 Metre | 







MIN isr^ 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 
( 7 ) . 

arfocnsR^ 



( 8 ) 

i \\\ i 

( » ) 

srep: f^r-qf^-^w-^r 


( 10 ) 

hr 1 -f i 


1 From Vha,to go, the word liana is derived. As every 
root meaning ‘‘to go” may also mean if to know, to understand ’ 9 

or “to get” (acc. to the dictum ^faTPTh W\ ), 

hana here means jiiana : knowledge. 




MINfSr^ 



CANDRAKaNTa BHIKSUNI 

40 

^-2n?^nf5TcT-55sq-cn: 


< 3 L 




( 11 ) 


^T-^nFcl-^PR- T%-*7oTRri^^ 

*?rc 1 2 3 4 ^gT%%- v 3^ I 


f3ff%^T^5-'RT5TcT-fIF:^ 

^n-qRTOcn^irraii§n 


( 12 ) 

fefa^-i%rc-Tq%^-q?;° 

nfni^3^R%R- , l T ^-3 T i 5 

TT5T-JlTr-fefT^ ^ 

( 13 ) 


1 Metro defective. 

2 Metre defective; one syllable missing. 

3 t’p» Tibetan translations of this stotra by Bhikr'i Candra- 

: ' r i> Stan-gyur, vol. 3, Cordier Catalogue, Nos. 43 and 46. These 
presupp ose two slightly different recensions of the stotra. 
Tibetan Character . The former (No. 43) has while 

the latter (No. 46) reads i 

4 Metre defective; one syllable missing and Tjjf)?) should be 

short. 





MINlSr^ 





SANSKRIT POETESSES 



I 


ncu- 


^r-^cTto' esim^ n 

+ 

j 5. CINNAMMA 
%T 1 

( 14 ) 


1 IVletre defective; one syllable missing. 

2 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Hodgson Collection 
MSs. B. 39 and B. 6S. J he folios are not paginated. Nepalese 
Character . The reading of B. 68 is very corrupt. See also note 
3, p. 5. 

For AvalokiteSvara referring to the Bodhi-sattvas, see 
MahVyut., 22, 15; for Avalokitegvara as a great Bodhi-sattva, 
see Siks., p. 216; Bodhie., p. 314. 

3 Bali, king of demons, occupied the city of gods and 
banished them all from it. For conquering him, Visnu assumed 
the form of a dwarf and covered the heaven, the earth and the 
nether region by three strides (Trivikrama). Vamana was the 
fifth incarnation of Visnu; see BhP., 8. 14-24; VainP., 48-53. 

1 For details, see AgniP., chap. 30; HarV., chaps. 30-39; 
BhP., 7, 1-10; VisnuP., I, 17-21. 

Almost every Purfina contains some account of Nrsiniha. 
This was the 4th incarnation of Visnu. 

5 BhP., 3. 12-23; KalP., 19-22. This was the 3rd incarna¬ 
tion who killed Hirauyaksu. 



GA-NDHADIPIKa 

a) h^'-iottwP 

qjq^ sfonSIT 3T^T mt HlT-fen 3 II 

fsRTTWTT: I [ ^TTfVT%^lf%cTHj 

6. GANDHADIPIKA 

W | 

( 15 ) 

?i%.Trei-fJrft nt-nraTag-wft ttsra <?i?*rtffl’fi i 

TT^aqrFPsi^n: i [ 3 frra : ] 




1 Visnu assumed the form of a fish (1st incarnation) for 
recovering the Vedas stolen by Hayagriva MahBh Vana- 
parvan, chap. 187; MatP., chap. 1; Bhl 8. 24. 9, Merul., 

prakasa 26. 

2 At the time of tho churning or the ocean, A isnu supported 
the Mandara hill as a tortoise. KurP., I. For Kurina as an 


incarnation of Prajivpati, see SatBra., <. o. 1. o. 

3 SP., MS. In tho printed ed., the verse is attributed to 

Ohitrama. 

Quoted in the SKB., Chap. lil 5 ' • ^04* 

V.r. U-D-Wrere <!•-);.^1- 

(1.3 ; II 


4 Sl\, v. G2^0, p. 4t>8. 





misr/tf 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 

7. GAURI 


| 



( 10 ) 

. 1 

... - 

STHW^cit f^fer^r NTR^T: q^TTg 11 ^11 3 

I [ ^?cT-T%?^q- ] 


TTST-cfO^ j 


( 17 ) 

ri^^^rr^-crs;: -^^-;n*TOrci 

art 

0£ ^ ; srwrfa ! «nr^i% ^ro^i^r *mfa?r iru 4 

^T: | [ <7 T^fecTqr ] 


i This portion is worm-eaten. 
3 PV., f. 2, v. 10. 


2 Ditto. 

4 PV., 1 6(b), v. 61. 












GAUllI 



r\ 

fg^^TTrf | 



( 18 ) 

q^iostafa q^^rTfSTsfcrfa 

^T^t^RT SKtfefWRI ^T-5fl^!^l cTRT![^ 

zwiw'i Rg-^SRcRT gqi^fR-^TTRf IIBU 1 

4 m: | [ ^Vfq^T^nq;] 


| 

( 19 ) 

a graqjta e+ura ^pp^r 2 vmr: i 
q^rtT-^m ^lRT-4rfeqJI sfcr-Slftaft 11*11 3 

4faf: i [ 'ii^q ] 


( 20 ) 

^rfl^-qR^w-fq^T^- 

jfffeqn iR^ q^-fq^l^TT 1 

*m% SS-gntfta nHn 4 

4i*r?: i [ ^I’Trrr ] 


1 PV., f. 10 (a), v. 91. 
3 PV., f. 14 (b), v. 144. 


•i gsTwt ? 

4 PV., f. 14 (b), V. 








T*T | 

/ ^ 

( 21 ) 

^ <mr-srcor ?fr 

^IJ-^jPOOf ^ ^TPJT-3T¥??f ^ TOT | 

T%<?g 

srrcqq; i \%\ i l 

»tfah i [ ^iT^%-f^fe?T3q; ] 

^TT-^TfT | 

( 22 ) 

gv^r?RT ^n^-?Tr^ 2 

^t ^n-T%TFT-^r?:4^T i 
^TgmSr: 

^%5^S^TcTR.¥nfjpft FT ||\S|| 3 

JT(q7: | [ fFjT-Srar ] 

^?T[.cjqq J 

( 23 ) 

T%3%*rc*hr p-rrnm?i^q 

'^T^TTc^T 5Tf?T7?l ?TF7Tf?^ | 


1 rV., f. 15 (a), v. 154. 

2 Moaning and metre defective. «TF=rH 

3 PV'., t. 16(b), v. 105. 




MINlSr^ 



v GAURI 

5TcT%55l-^-Tlf|55tqjnqi- 

nifo-snlq %m?r ikii 1 

jtWt; i [sqsma:] 



^s;-%fe i 

( 24 ) 

firfq:HT-m *T%-T5Tcsrcii?T 

^FTrT53T-o5mq-?rt: | 
^FR?cfT 

3T55Tfq^ftq \m 3 

?tNtT: i [^T3ITra:] 


^ I 

C\ 

( 25 ) 

%5qrsrq»V^^q-?ft^-^qron^ *T3RTrni: i 
'^fqrf^T^ g ITR^kT fjssft: II** II 4 

JtWt: | [TfT%:] 

^ P^ ., f. 1” (a), v. 175. 2 Metre defective. : 3f%JJT ? 

3 PV., f. 46(b); SSS„ f. 5, v. 12. 

4 PV., f. 21 <b), v. 236. 





SANSKRIT POETESSES 

m i 

( 26 ) 



| 

-hIT% ?R?T ^'KTT-^TTq- ||^j|i 

ift4i: i [snf^5] 


'KT^T | 

( 27 ) 

• ?E-*TRT: qf^T-f^nqgF: ||?R || 2 

*? Wt: I ['*3^q] 

3^ I 

( 28 ) 

^qi-feir-Hr^R^T^Ts^n feftefT : 3 

?R!>S5T1?-^^WJT 3H^n% StfJTIrUl^ll 4 

*lW: | [3?3^[] 

1 PV., f. 27 (a), V. 230. 2 PV., f. 21 (a), v. 231. 

3 M. defective. ? 

4 PV., f. 20 (a), v. 217. 


MiNisr^ 



W | 


GAURI 



( 29 ) 

feigtf 3* : |X 



3T|fe-TO | 

(' 30 ) 


R<7Tm ^T55I-^n:Wl^o5>^t 

si 

jpsITqsft Tm-f%fmkrT-?Tt: i 

NO 

JT^vTT 11^11 8 

qW: I [sqsnft:] 

WFT-sfTg 1 

( 31 ) 

qfore-q^i ^-q^qTff 

l^JT ^T qfasq ln-q^r 

fqsCT^cr^f^-^-q^SRtsgl 

ST#: 2?R: Snffa: II^ll 4 


| [gf^TcTTJTl] 


1 5* ? 

3 PV., f. 18 (a). 


2 PV.,f. 18(b). 
4 PV., f. 41(b). 








MINIS 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



Wfa | 



( 32 ) 

%r^5-55cTT-c[^?I | 

-^155 

©V 

qtr^q wrra f^RT: gfe ffen^r: u?vsii 1 
5Tt^rf: | [«I^T?cT-fd^I{J 


i 

( 33 ) 

T^-^5-^fcl ^n% ^l: i 2 

INN* ^ 

^ ||^ C || 3 

*tWt: i [TC^-TaS^] 

8. INDULEKHA 

zrzm i 

( 34 ) 

tT% SHTC-ftsfi U%5mt 

’IT'T^R-^tTTRTi fosprif: ^fTotS% ^P^TT^I^: | 


1 PV., f. 53 (a). 
3 PV., f.57{b). 


2 vrTqfT'. ? 







MINlSr^ 



KERALI 


Qt 

W cT^TTlra m-Hfe JIc^^-dT5TT<rf U1J 
^^yn^rrofr-^tsmfJa *f£r: u 1 
| [STT^-fijsfTtf 


9. JAGHANACAPALa 

r 1 

( 35 ) 

if^q-TRsfta-qq^ tptc- sftsfts I 

fq|5T-qi^ q< ^ SCTT-^q&rqi: II 2 

^qq^rq^rqi: | [ciqq-wq^T] 

j 10. KERALI 

w^jffr 1 

( 30 ) 

« si E;qHm=5 gra qgn^TSTq q *qqt: 1 

^£> 

^iq-qq^ ^qjqRf HI qqt 1| 3 

teqi: 1 [sira?] 

1 SSV., V. 1902 , P. 323 . 

2 KVS..V. 518 , P. 163 : PR. v. 36 , P. 52 , v. r. :-ff^'# 

q^-fqnrt jprc-qrqrg (i. i), qc^fq^HiR^ ttr- 

3 ^ qqR-qRSTT^T: ( 1 . 2 ); SHV. MS. f. 24 (a), \ 65 ; PV. MS. 
f. 27 (a), v. 309 . v. r.:—ffqqt qq-fcTfr^ 5 :RRTTT§ * 3 pftg 
< J - J ). Tcffq^T-RR^ q^R-g^ 7-rRR-^q^TRi: (1. 2). 

3 PV., f. 66. 









miST/fy 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



II. KUTALA 



( 37 ) 

c^FcT !T II 1 

| [snqt] 


J 12. LAKSMI 
^K^4R | 

( 38 ) 

«Wkd 

^ ^*'7-^711 i 

Trdf 

ii 2 

^PTT: I [SWlft:] 

1 SHV., f. 25, v. 79. 

2 SP. v> 8 17, P. 127; CS. MS. v. r.: - 

: ^n7r sprret ^-$si%...(i. i), ?n...*r =3r fti *t sr#^! 


%^fffNTTstr (i- 2). 








MINlSr^ 


MADALASA 



*3- 


1 


LAKSMI THAKURANI 

«R- 55 r 4 r i 



( 39 ) 

^*7^ rpr? qfruT^lr}: 

qfcr qfc sftr qrcq^qq; \ 
fr ^-*r*q-¥iqt fir^qt 

YTiqqT-OTWfq-^rqT fqvrq: It 1 

^m-3T $i|uq T: I C ] 


izj.. MADaLASa 

I 

( 40 ) 

qT ^qr-flrf cn?t qr^r-orq i 
q qjqarr^q fqqrsFTs^dw'-qfq ii?ii 

qqia^TFlT: | [^§q] 


( 41 ) 

fq^J fpqq-qT^tqScT | 

***5^ %% qqm^T qfeqRfq Tqqsqmq II^II 

q^T^aFn: i [ ^nqqt ] 

* Ms., f. 46, 

~, Sp ;> v - 671, p. 106; SHV., MS., f. 51 (a), v. 4b. 

1 sss , MS. f. 21, V. 100. 








15. MADHURAVARNI 

pITTfo | 

( 42 ) 

HFT q^tT: qFCT3cl^K& 

t^sx'q^r^ nmt fqq? ^ { 

*TaTC it 

*TI% qr mrfe fT% ^TT^qT-^qt ||* 

JT^qnqr: | [^qf^^-Tqqftf^rtR J 

16. MADIREKSANA 

W^cf-HT^r | 

^qqnortgqq^^ qqT*T^qr?TRi: 1 
JT'qqtJ qrqqf?cr qraqtfrt ^qkq?ifcT n 1 2 3 4 

flf^^orrqi: | [ q:r(m)^-+fip:^ ] 

1 31. defective ; one .syllable missing. \ 

2 SHV., MS. f. 20, v. 77. 

3 For the suffix ^TZ, see Panini, 5. 3, 53, 

SidKau., 1999, NSP. ed., p. 212. 

•1 SSS., f. 20, v. 23. 






MARULA 

17. MARULA 



wS^ii sift 1 

( 44 ) 

frtai^cfT 

g*^ sjqsH^cf ^CTIrlf^T i 

?TtR 

snarer: ?^TWTcT^ Slt^EPn: ll^il 1 

JTT^rai: 1 [ R^T5n?cn ] 


fsRT^i 1 

( 45 ) 

$3TT %?TTT% rEf H$T%fol*T^FT *3 ^ 

*T55r<35tT ^HIf ?p-3R-^1 'Tl^^ciqi | 

^T%yfg srfl JT^eroiro^ 

5TT55I W? fTO?? ST^cTT IR i 2 

*1331*11: 1 [ ferfaft ] 

1 SMV., p. 140; SHV., MS., f. 32 b„ v. 50 .; SRB., p. 2U9, 
V ’ r : HAM~f|f<j(ri (1-2). 

2 ssv., v. 1326, p. 221; i^P., v. 3531, p. 520, v.r. 

(1. 3); SRB., (1- 2-1.3). 










WtoST/tr 



18. MORIKA 




( 46 ) 

?f ttot^ f%^^Fqi3^-^5l-3rprg.gzT | 

37! 5T%cTT ^T II?!! 1 2 

fltftqJF?!: I [ '«W ] 


( 47 ) 

wq?ra^qmsTW5rm^fa 

fqqrfJTT xi \ 

«T T? fq+TTT^f R^TI Tf^cT: ^|^fr 

* *3 fqvnf^ feri^Tq f q ^r- rqT \\RW 2 

»^KqrP7T: | [ |c!-fefcra^ ] 


1 SSS., MS. f. 37 (b), V. 26; SI\, v. 3403, p. 495; 
SSV. v. 1072, p. 178, v. r.:—f^-qF7Ff- 
’4tcf-^nT-cFriT I I>R - 13 > I>- 48, v. r : —Rnf?;-^n^-'4trT- 
’ r TQ‘f‘-^n' (1. 1)> SMV. p. 134, v. r:—exactly like SSV.; 
PV., MS. f. 29 (ft), v. 330, v.r:—Rp^r...?ni^-g^T (1. 1). 

2 SSV., v. 1396, p. 234. 








MINlSr^ 



§L 


MORIKA 

srfrf | 

( 48 ) 

*TT *1^3 SW^T-fs^r &??-5!#r+^f%JcT^rcf 5T^TT 

srraT Jfippk ^r^rcfi aTntc^^jf i 

irtrcurqT: i r ] 




( 49 ) 

o^j tr^ cj^ng jttjtt^ 

^ mar gin-^TT^J?i^fr4 q?4 i 

WT cfSTlfa f^TT JT^-qr;qr TSRJTOT 
^isfq «nT-55cT-!TlfHTn?5TT^ 1 1VH 2 


J7TK^T37T: l [ 5TT^-' 


1 8P., v. 3496, p. -313; SSV., v. 3053, p. 175, v. r: — 
^7n u. i>, smrrt% f%gt...'i. 2 ), j% 

^-Hn:-<fk*T-?r|^@r-aq|<N0 -hi smv., p . iso, v. r .:~ 
(1. 3). 

^SV., v - 1050, p. 175 










mtsTfif 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 

iq. NaGAMMa 1 

*F? | 



( so ) 

-^-srfeih I 

nxrg553^cf ^ $^55m*?PJ^5T3iroi: II 2 

snnwn^i: i [ «iwil ] 


20 . PADMAVATT 

| 

( 51 ) 

S5T-TFPT 

^TOTt qqT<£tqq 55tet^I-JTt55TJ 1 
^R-STP? tt% qte-xTT^ 3 

^TTT^I^ 4 ^TR 5 sn^RT^T ll r <ll 6 

TORcST: I [ gU'W-STOIeT^ ] 


1 Also callod Nagama. 

2 SP., v. 86, p. 12; SltU., v . 2, p. 28 [dFRRT- 

This verso is found under the name of Vidya in SUIv, p. 8. 

3 V. r. ?0vT-qPT in PV. 

4 Grammatically wrong; compound impossible here. 

5 jR would give a better meaning. 

G PT., 2. 6 (Aufrecht corrects it as 9 a). PV., f. 6 
(a), v. 53. Commentary on the above verse by Jayardma as con¬ 
tained in P'l'., p. 44 [typed 46] 

^rf^'-’ftvTT ^mrf m fftt ifjfrff:1 sft*pr* 
sjjHnref efq* ^put ?rft ^3*1 < 





MINlSr^ 



ww I 

( 52 ) 


^fc^qjTC-Fftft'Tnre? I 
SliqjTTcT; %^5!nfei 

^qirn^qTTq woiq^ 1 iru 2 

q^RqT: [ ^nm- ] 


<c qq qTgft”f% [ c TT 0 vi^l«=f] 5HI-5I9R: I “wrf 

W^j^rft”grfipTpn<ti qn-qFrq% cfer- 

q^r* qT^ft'Pr i ^iR-'iTrq^qt rrfr ^rfa-q^H-qi fcq %5 : > 
^mnwcqra: i ^ q *tft^ «?«*ilwn^ i 

“q ?c3t ^r^-yqui qtcr-^^Hrrcr*rg I sra^r-^rTf-cTrwrqf 
if^Rpfqfq”^' [ s « e P- 694, Bhagatrata-purnna, Satya- 
nam press, Benares, 1983 (1926)] I ’■i'dcJi-fciiilR" 

^R^qrgqifw d^H [sic] 3>W *TRqfccT 

I dKc^I Vfl^Tp^^rr I [f- 22 (b) eud]. 

1 ^nU^) ( ^TT^ra ) means despicable (SabS.. p. 10; cp. 
A ?t, 2.1. 54; SidK., 733, p. 17G) ; so means one who 

13 despicable in respect of riches i.e. a miser. 

The word g>qq r T.*r 9 ought to have been used; because 
between frqujj^ and fPqRJT?, there, is only a difference oi 

as suggested by 1. 3.But for the sake oi metre a different 
*\ord lias been used. 

~ 1*\ f. 64 (b), v. 4. 
























SANSKRIT POETESSES 

, ^ I 

( 53 ) 

\ 

£Mn£pT crm: m ^m L 11311 2 

^IWc^TT: l T 3W*CTi 1 

L O O v J 



^ | 

( 54 ) 

^I^-^^^'^cfT-^jf^TclT rgSTffSj: 

^ 3 - T T^I-*Pg-^srT%cIT 5 ¥T^: 4 I 
^FTH^-UTc!-*T3v| 5 -^t pFTF^r: 6 
\¥. STTT^f \\^\\ 7 

^RTFTc^T: I [ ] 

1 For =^qT meaning earth, see DNM., v. 5, p. 2. 

2 PV., f. 65 (b), v. 5. 

3 JpT ? 4 w^: ? 

5 Metre defective. XTZ ? 

6 f^rTI^T* ? The line as it stands conveys no sense. 
Perhaps the meaning is as follows : —Just a> tha moon is con¬ 
quered by black ltaliu, so the face is conquered i.e. surround¬ 
ed by black tresses resembling rows of poisonous black bees. 

?Tf i ) I 

7 PV., f. 22 (b), v. 251. 









MiNfsr^ 


P ADM A V ATI 



<SL 

25 


TO | 

v\ 

( 55 ) 

^Tf?cT-^?PT-^Rf 

r?j: | 

*T?lT^n: | [ Tnferft ] 

TOT | 

( 56 ) 

HK-^SK^T ^raT-gs^rfcsrpi^ 11 ^l| 3 

ttop i 


( 57 ) 

^^yft-T3F53j crmi 4 sitef i 

Ct 

^r5^-JTo?i-^jrr ?itor^ nvsi 5 

WRF-ir: i [ &7rftmt ] 

1 PV., f. 23 (a), v. o ~.; ep. AL.> v. 03. 

2 V. r. PT. (Poona). 

3 %m% 2 PV.,f. 20(b), V. 220; PT. (Poona), f. 4 (b), 
v. 62. 

4 M. Defectiv •, i 5 PV., f. 21 (b), v. 137. 


24520 








I 

j 

( 58 ) 

?r vm% fog 

miTiflr f%55 3FJ?^T | 

SKTlfq WXlfh ^Tcl^T^^T 

n\sn 2 

I [ ^T^nm: J 


I 

( 59 ) 

f% *a?Kf% m 

f^J f% UK qrerNs^ i 

f% ^ <Kn^-K^ 

VTTrP 1% T7?H% ll^ll 4 

q^Tq^jT: | [ ] 


1 M. of this line : vanisa-sthavila. 

2 PV., f. 19 (b)—20 (a) v. 122. 

M. ipajati due to the combination of vamsa-sthavila , 
upendra-vajra and indra-vajrii; see ChandM., II. 43, p. 39 

3 ^rr( l 4 PV.,f. 19 (b), 11s. 




ftfe I 


( 60 ) 

m ^ ^° TT ^ J 1|r < 011 “ 

q^TqcW I [ ] 


^ I 

( 61 ) 

qmcT: ^^f^cf-%^R:: I 

^rq?cf gJTTT-^roif 3 qnft tT^ftq-^Tf?W llV<H 4 

q^T^c^T: I [ ] 


Wtt 1 


( 62 ) 

m qqq; sfitfq^-jnmgqcr 5 

^qfqrRq ^TOsrfwft 33j*ru i 

^qf^ct g *?q?cti^f 

^T^f?rT fehi5<c|^<wl55 k< l 119 ^" 6 
q^liqcqT: I [ ] 


l 

3 


$fvui<? 

See translation. 

5WT? ? 

•s 


2 rv., f. 60 (a), V. 4. 

4 PY.,f. 12(b), v. 121. 
0 I’V., f. 69 (a), v. 2. 


o 







SANSKRIT POETESSES 



i 

( 63 ) 



*» a 

$ror-5*:*n:: ll^i| 2 
q^Rsjt: i [ 373*15 ] 


5RTcT-^-^F«n i 

( 64 ) 

n^irar-%^1 w^ra-gsft 

jftarsRx-wrRyra-Tton i 

3TT3IT% qkTRTgJTfs^l-Jsff 

wrl q^cHns^Rctt^-*7T5^ 3 ii^ii 4 
qsnq^lT: I [ 3trem%: ] 

( 65 ) 

fir^tq^'ivq-sif^rriqqirqq^- 
s^-$gqriV-qnr' ? v trt i 


1 qR^3T«T ? 

3 flTKiq; ? 

5 ^TTUfe [?] ? 


2 PV., f, 75 (a), v. 2. 

4 PV., f. 43(a), v. 43. - 







Ml Nisr/sy 


m ■ I. . i; ■ 

PAD MAY ATI 

^^^TTrcT-cITCTSTcTr^ 

R^TRTIT% c^JT^Fl U^All 1 

’T^JRr^T: | [pf-W^] 

jfi^r | 

( 06 ) 

^TOFI 3TFTt TERTT xT i 

^T*f T%3T sfcjT-qneS fiD-TPT 

SISST#^ 2 ||?^|| 3 

tRU^cTH | [ ^^-SimcT^] 




2ft^T-STRT | 

( 67 ) 

^Y^fror : 4 q^o^-Ffq^- ^qr?nfe-jiT?n-^ra: 

*?re53Tf?j ere-^55 *T5TtWrP ^OTTe^ | 

T^iT fe-^TfTI fq 

qfofr snpit srtarer ^TcH sirft n^oiP 

q^TTq^IT: | [ ^%-mnr%cTFrJ 


1 PV., f. 43 (a), v. iOL. 2 go^qqt \ 

3 P^ • > f. 52 (b)—53 (a), v. 4. 

* V * r - in SSS. 

•’ Pv -, f. 53 (a), v. 7; SSS., f. 25(a), v. 14. 











Ml NlSrfty 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 







( ^6S ) 

JT3: T%g?T 

^t firq^T%§cr st^rt crr 3: =?nfi si1%7- 
ir?3C^iq: FFg^r ^urifit jttrtr* ir<ci 

^RRi: | [JTRRRTT] 


sfoflEtf-TO | 

( 6 9 ) 

R’^g’fecT: -^55 ^f|jrr: 

535^ Tlfirenw f^ra?T%R -^n?^T3T *Fsr: | 

5 — ^^.Ijr TTSTri-qTfni-’TP?: RRrlR ; 
R^3R^t^-^2 ; ^^RTcT RTST: qfrsfa'4t3rJ? 4 || H|| 5 

’TvJRRT: | [^RTT] 


2i. PHALGUHASTINI 
^#?3-5RFT | 

( TO ) 

fsR*R-3isHr# 5 «t fomsr^r-fom’ 

J V. r. fjPRtf in SSS. 

2 PV., f. 54 (b), v. 4; SSS., f. 22 (a), v. 117, v. r., I. 1, 

^ *tWt 

8 MS. RrgJTt^tcqfrra': I 4 ? 5 PV., f. 69 (a), v. 4. 









Ml Nisr/fy 



<SL 


RAJAKANXA 

fat-regt s%r: >^w' wtora-sunfe? 

JTT%qfq iTcR^TmW fp^ra^cj ?T: II^U 1 

q^JlferqT: I [ ] 

A 

^ I 


( 71 ) 

pq-tsra«5fttJT 5jcy: I 
cT^g a^nr-*n% qjttra %-• 

^ iirii 2 

i [ ^-fefoicn^ ] 


22 . RAJAKANYA 

SHHTtR | 

( 72 ) 

3*W°T' a%37?^-T%q- 

3T fa-5Ttiaicl-TC5T f^oTT St: | 

1 SP., V. 3630, p. 539; SHB., v. 84, p. 315; SSV., 

v * 19:)3 > p- 341 > v. r.:— • *gwr Esfvrs-^w^ (l. i)> Sf- 

(1. 2), fsftft-***^tn-S^T-RjET(I. 3); SSS., 
The third line faf^Tt-• • W* quoted in KAS., p. 171, 
* u - °®’ Vani-vilasa ed. 

2 SSV., v 3126, p. 516; SMv), p. 451. 





MiNisr^ 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



SANSKRIT POETESSES Qj 

c*T5i% T% TRT^3T: ll^ll 1 

<J5TT'4 ^-^ITqi 

StTCH* cT^tF-F* 

srcgfe: i [ wtssi ] 


( 73 ) 

ftdk TTcf ?TT%?*IT 

w ?f sij i 

3c<rr%fc^kfq 

im f^RjTT qfecft * ^51 IRII 2 

r\ (j 

^-^FqRTrf^q- 3%:, 

^JRvF-Rl WIT *T3T- 

W^IRT: i [ 3q^nm: ] 


1 SP., v. 567, p. 91; SRB., v. 6, p. 214. 

2 SP., v. 568, p. 91; SSV., v. 1964, p. 335; SRB., v. 5, 
p. 214, v.r.:—?RT Rlfd^l (1. 4). 

Quoted in the following works on rhetoric: —SD., p. 562; 
AS., p. 90, v.r. f^>j£r Hoi’ll (1. 4)., SKB., p. 254., v.r.— 
IFcTT f^rfaST (1. 4); ASR., p. 50, v.r.:— ;f ?2T 5RST 

(1. 4).; RG., p. 366, v.r. fT^T 0. 4). 











MIN isr^ 



SARASVATI 


RASAVATI PRIYAMVADA 


<SE 


?Ttqt55tfiRf¥r^cf ^3T-^r-^trIWT^^ l 

gsrilffirqf f^WW* ^ 

JTtfil?^ =T3T-g?^C ‘4sfterc II 1 


24. SARASVATI. 

TT^McJTcf | 

( 75 ) 

^ c?TOq qTcTT«5JTrcTRT ?cT foqr'q^ | 

tq 55 tqj-^qiwqi: 11 *11 2 

<\ 

?HT^cqr: | [ s^q ] 

%cT^T-W 1 

( 76 ) 

qirTrsfq JTtf^cT JT'gqr I 

1 ss., MS*, f. 20 (a). 

- Quoted in KP., p. 522, Banahatti's ed., llG., P. 393; 
AK - p. 246; SKB., p. 225, Kavva-mala ed., cffcf 'TTtfMJ* , 


3 









MiNisr^ 



<SL 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 

n'gpfin 

cr^r %ctr» fqoitf?r iru 1 

WWcqT; 1 [^?cT-%55^] 


25. SARASVATIKUTUMBADUHITA 

j 

• ' 

( 77 ) 

^rg^ffr ^ +rter-*rar srtsstr u 2 . 


26. SILa bhattarika 

1 

( 78 ) 

firc?-Tim> 5iw: ^rn: ^>1% CRT* cPT 

>0 ^2 

^e-nur^T5^r^T?f qjjj 1 

1 SUK.. MS. f. 1071 (a), v. 4, 158; SUK. p. "48 ^SfRTS- 
-4'tKt^, 6P. v. 1012 , p. io2; vr. qR^fs^r 

( 1 . 1 ). 

£ SP., v. 511, p. 76; gr^R |f?T 

<TT?-& WmT I 








imSTfty. 



SILA BHATTARIKA 

3R4 SW^T-cR: 11 til 1 
4teHT£TrcKTOT: | [ ] 



miFFTtS^W^ I 

( 79 ) 

mvfircft^FT ifk %ar mwzi \ 
irar TTr^ri ?rm i%t % $aag<Tre^ irii 2 

f^T-SflfeRWT: | [ ST-f^T] 


( 80 )' 

ffo ?4 <rsuft ^ ^ xtm: spnjn^nftraf^i: 

*T ^ ^ mn^ g|cT5f?T4W^: I 

1 SP. V. 3572 , P.. 528 , SSV. v. 1633 , P. 277 ; v.r.:—f^SRT* 

^rs^r^lRt (I. 2 ); SRB. V. 64 , p. 323 , v.r. :-f^S...TO 
^ cf# (1.1), %R-WJ?TS^24R ®qfcr-?#W 

(K2 >>. 4 fa^f.(I. 4 ); SSS. MS. f. 49 (a), V.r.:-^ 

^•T: ( 1 . 2 ). 

2 SP., v. 3447 , p, 504 ; SSV, v. 1197 , p. 202 , v.r.: — 
^’%fel*irci...(l. 1 ); SRV., V. 1 , p. 287 ;SMV. p. 146 . 





MINl$r*y 



SANSKRIT POETESSES <SL 

IT^J T%5T-SmiTOR %<jt m-rl % ^cTT: ll^ll 1 

( 31 ) 

s^rra: W> RTTc!FTcTT 373T%cTT ^rT: 

^l^cTr qRRtR 'JcRTvftqft *TJIl^FTOT^ | 

JpTfTIrnlR ^WcT SHUT feTOcglffiTO- 

id-SR^ftvs^q q^qfe n^i 1 2 

STteT^tfcfiRT: I [^TfVfe^fecf^ ] 

m $I | 

( 82 ) 

m *3T <R f| q;cT 4fcr-$rai- 

^ Rt?rfl feet -m&cft-^ro: sfWi: qj^RTH^I: l 


1 SMV., p. 145; SSV., y. 1188, p. ‘200, v.r.: —qq f^fq^... 

(1. 2), ?re?T^t (1. 3), %JT-^rTnJT3TR . ♦ 

(1. 4); SP., v. 3439, p. 502, v. r .: ^rfq%...(l. 2), J|x^ %jf- 

...( 1 . 4) ; SRB., v. 9, p. 301, v. r . :— irq-fqfq% (]. 2) TT^ ^jj. 

^nTPT*TR f^5%...(1.4); SSS., MS., f. 40 (a), v. 54, reading 
like SRB. 

2 SP., v. 3507, p. 515; SSY ., v. 1440, p. 242, v. r. :— 

• • • • .0- 1),• • • WicT^*T JT%cT...(l. 3) ; SMV., p. 166, v. 

r.:— ...?qftclFTcrr^...(l. 1), ...g¥RTRNTgTi5RrJrT...(l. 2), j:^R. 
^f-3I o fcf...(l. 4); SRB., v. 10, p. 306; SSS., MS., f. 45 (b). 








MINIS 



SXLABHATTaRIKA <SL 

m ri-infq 

^TT-^teTO ^TO^-cTS-cT^ ^cT: gTTcSfi^ I Ml 1 

^'tei-^ifwmT: i [ ] 

m^\w\ 


( 33 ) 

TOT 

3Tq^fq JTT?TT 5 -TT fi^TTO: l 

^ $rT Hdfewfa i 
^r*T<RT3fa sftfacT TcT 3T ll^ll 2 
^i^T 5Enft-5*frST ^toit: STtei-^fofiTCT:, 
3tPT 3 xT I [ gfaWPlT ] 


1 SP., v. 3768, p. 567 ; SRB.. v. 42, p. 369; SMV., p. 301, 

v.r. :—^r^-irviT f%^rr: (i.i), # • • * 

(1. 2), #T-^-oqrm ..a- 3) ; PVL., v. 83, p. 118 1 
KVS., V. 508. p. 159; SHY., MS.; SUK.. MS., v. 2. 58. v.r.: 
-W^sPST-iT^r fjRTT: (l. 1), c^T < l - 3) > 

^cRfl--^T-^t... (1.4) ; SUK., 2.12. 3, p. 76, reading 
like SUK.,MS., only 1. 2 different: 3) «-+jl d *1 *H1I drff‘S^ 4 !^ 
^ and 1. 3 cTqrfff ^R-gTU-^UffK-^U'^i 1 

r fbis is quoted in the following rhetorical works :—* 

p. 4, Nyayaratua’s ed., v.r: ^TTf^T ^cf“ o5 TNT^ • • • 

3); SD. p. 15 , r . r .: — like KP.; ASR. pp. 127, 128, 200, 
^avyamala ed.; AK„ p.336; AS. pp 157, 244., v.r. i-ePUft 

^*TO...(1. 3); RS., p. 153; KD., pp. 13-14. 

2 SP., v. 564, p. 90; SRB., v. 17, p. 214 ; SHY., Ms., f. 








MINlSr^ 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



27. SIT A 

^ ! 


( 34 ) 

m & TRT ?rn% 

^ T%mq ? 

JTT^t 



♦ 


*R: n^r^Scftfgr u 1 

^frcTT^T: I [ €nH?cT-%S5^ ] 


28. SUBHADRA 

^T-q^m j 

( 85 ) 

^ r 'j 5 T?J ^f^Trf cTrrt 5 

JTT^riT’PI 53W^TmrT^ %JTP^ | 

3TRT 3 ptf<HS& 

T^q^^Tl^'AqrpqqqtTTTI^ || 2 

| [ ] 

98 (a), v. 21. 

Quoted in KP., p. 34, Banhatti’s ed., v.r. : —^ 
$cT...0.3). 

1 KS. of Vagbhatta, p.20; BhojaP, MS., Oxf., 150(b) 
[Not found in printed eds.]; KS. of Homacandra, p. 14, v. r. 

KT.TTf: (1. ]), f% 5n?T^(l. 2), 

?p: S^rcfar...(l. 4); KM., p. 86; KAS., 3. 2. 7, p. 32. 

2 SSV., v. 3259, p. 537. 












I 



TK1BHUYA N ASA R A S'V ATI 



29. tribhuvanasarasvati 


| 


( 86 ) 

qqsnrecrejjftjr 1 

^TT^T^T-fes?: ^T^ft 

m wmrti 3:^33 ranRq. mu 1 

fsHTORITOrm: | [ 


fft: 1 

( 87 ) 

^3 ^R^T^-?^Tr 

smsauni* %rNq 1 

^T^Icf^-^SRT-VTlTTr-^rsr: 

c ^ 

$#3 I^t sng-jprmcriRT 1*11 2 

fsRJ^STCRSicST: I [^nnRT:] 

* 

1 SXIK., III. 6. 1, p. 190. 2 SUK., I. 65. 3, p. 47. 








MiNisr^ 





SANSKRIT POETESSES 


30. VIDYAVATT 

1 



( 89 ) 

=rr tqi sprat 1 

Mr 5T^?5-TT^ lUll 


( 90 ) 

srf ^ransfaj* ^pt: i 
3*ft*wj* *n^-*ra% i*n 


( 91 ) 

qvrr- ^ gc&ft 1 

■fTR^rl^ ^jfcrT^ ^55 -^% ii^|| 


( 92 ) 

w gf%-^nrRT i 

ipfanspr k~^ h«ii 


( 93 ) 

*rar T%^frsfr *T23 -$pt w * \ 

k&i n^n 





MiNisr^ 



VIDYAVATI 

( 94 ) 


*n=qi: iftc?r4rrR^T 1 

qiTCcRq ^sq* TT^S-J^ II|ll 


( 95 ) 

-3K5cft-§*3It I 1 

^ssf imi 

( 96 ) 

q ^T: STOT^-qraoi qsfr^ 5 h4-^^: 1 
^a^q uifangq* ^sq it<£ii 


( 97 ) 

*n *gqi ^q-qrqsft Hqfq^-qmi# i 

^rfcns?q ^sq n*u 


( 98 ) 

3T sqTcTT q^cm !0T^: ^ Wftl 1 

^fl^q §jft5n$*f ^R? HffSHJcft li^oil 

( 99 ) 

qqT tsqT fqrflcl: fsiqtsfq f| Rr4^: 1 

^saf llUU 

( 100 ) 

q*qt: qiq-wgq^ i 
i TO^n-q ^qtqr^q ^sq q|f55-^q^ n^ll 



1 %q:-?.#^T: ? 



MINlSr/fj, 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 


<SL 


^ ^cqr q?r^rlr ^ 3*: 1 

mmsi n 

Jilcl?c[q q^AKJFf qqt WkUZH^rl ft |ji 

f^n^rqi: 1 [srg^q] 

5^3 1 


32. VIJJA 2 


I 

( 101 ) 

5jqr55i: % rqq qrsn%T 

STclfc g^tfq t| *$qw %q q?qTq| | 

^TTf ‘ qR^ ^cf^q^ISS^q S^qTsSqq 

^ qp:q ’ST q-cq%Tq^fn qJTSjqi qft: qftft^. ,^ u s 

fonqi: 1 [ ] 

1 MS., no. 23 M 51, Advar Library. Script Grantlia. 2 
fobs ; vido Cat. of Sans. MSS. in the Adyar Library, part II 
p. 114. 

2 Also called Vijjaka, Vijjika, Vijja, Vija, Bijjaka, 
Vidya, Vidyaka, etc. 

3 SUK., MS., v. 3. 71; SUE., 3. 15.1, p. 196, v. r., 

(1. 2); qftjjq (1. 3) ; SiqT^q (1. 3); srfftu?!. (1. 4). 

fsiqT becomes fq^STT in Prakrta, vide Var.’s 3. 37 

qTJTT q-^-5TT: ,, ) P. 70. 


VIJJA 

*jf I 

( 102 ) 

^rrfk^cT^ 55V-q^55-qs-?:tfiT f%i%^T% i 
I%crr ST SF'Rv^fe^- 

^=rt^ ^r-sro-o^fasp^ n9.ii 1 

1%?IRT: | [ f^I^oflf ] 

m^5-^r~stw 1 

( 103 ) 

5Tt^q55-^5-I!mm foSFKT HURTRoTT I 
I&T ^fe?TT ITtrfi ll'Bll 2 

fesflFTT: 1 [ 3T3*f<I ] 

HRF?-^ft-SRraT I 

( 104 ) 

vs&mi'z q^§ 1 




1 SIJK.,MS., v. 3. 138; SUK., 3. 28. 4,p. 206, v. r.:—»ERf- 
'fc~*RT...(l. ?),...gsfafif ^...(1. 3). 


2 SHV., MS., f. 34, v. 145; gp., v. 180, p. 29 [fifToT^RT:] ; 
., p. 47, v. r.: — ...f^TT^T ^RFRITO. 1),...^%RTS^* 
•..(i. 2) [ %rsrr+Mi: ] s sub., v. 54, p. 38. 









SANSKRIT POETESSES 

gj# ^cTtsq^T%: iitfu 1 

T^SIRRTOT: i [ ^RTSST-T^n^ ] 

SRffiT-^cT | 

( 105 ) 

f^ Britain 

jn^nn^r t^t^tI'* f’icn ?r 37^71377: *77^773 i 

H^TTfsRWlTO *7TTO ^rc^RT^gf: S?ta^raT55Tf;^ 

3R3^5l vpjy-SRSRT: ||^|| 2 1 

tol^i^T: | [ ] 

1 SSV., v. 158, p. 25; SSV., MS., p. 56 [ fRSsrpBFfT: ] ; 
SRB., v. 35, p. 34. 

2 SP., v. 3769, p. 567; STJK., 2 . 14. 1, p. 77 [ fiRTRB ] ; 
SMV., p. 301, v. r. = — cfg*Tf4RT:...(l. 3 ) [fsrScrPEPTn] ; SRB., 
v.43, p. 369, v. r. : — ...^fe ... ( 1. 3). 

Quoted in tbefollowing rhetorical works:—SD., v.43, p. 215, 
]. 6 ;SKB., p.72, v. r. like SRB.; Kg., p. 35 ,v.r. :-RPJf RT^T 
f^s?lfqrwr:...(l 2 ),...gg^jg:...(i. 3 ), jr^vr: 
<jfajg S3...(l. 4 ); KAS > P- 23 v. r. like SKB. ; K.D., p. 
124, v. r.: — 8) ; KVS., p 156, v. r. : 

^RRTffrf!iF5...0- 4 )j M.» p. 12 ,v. r.: ( 1 . 1 ) like KVS, gpft 

facTTSST f^WT*...(l. 2), ...5T§tffiTcr:...(l. 3),...qg- 

^f 5 Rjpg...(J. 4); SVV., p. 5, v. r.:— 5 fp^ sjR etc. like above 
KVS., (1. 2 ),...R^rrfffrf:...(l. 3). 









minis 


VIJ JA 



( 10G ) 


<SL 


qq: qft<ncn- 

qqrs^mt i^r^cr% 1 * 5*311 swfiraT i 
cqqrcssr 5T^r 


q Sf qtq" ypf Srcft-55T5^qJI33 ll^|| 

fw^rqn i [ fonqftoft ] 


( 107 ) 


T%^T%55-cT55r: qSFq-fefiqq: 

%T%*-qqqi jfrarrqiHI: 2 3>ursra-*fq: I 


aTfqqqqqt-fqfq^d^-^R-sqq^rfqri: 

qi^ 3^ ^ Rq^-^qi: IMI 3 

t%nqT: | [ ] 



< rfwq-fqfq*$ f*qfqf*fq d. 2) ; srb., v. 32 , P . 3es, v. r . ; — 
—25Tq; qfwq-fqqt q: %fqf*qq(U 2). 

Quoted in KM., n. 26, v. r. :— ...151^ 
%fqf^(l.'2),...qTTfq5qqr% fafijq (1. 3), * qf...(l. 4), 
KVS. p. 36, 1. 3-4 from the bottom, v. r.: —... 

o. i), ^#-qrj?r ^§tr: ferfdfRq. (i. 2),...qq-- 

%qp* q fqfqqT a. 3), q «fr...u. 4). 

2 fa^nwr: ? 3 SUK.. 2. 12. 1, p. 75. 











MiNfsr^ 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 

5H*JT I 



( 10S ) 

■* fac^RT i 

qilR ^^q?cfT : 5E ; qTH^ ^qinit 

R*f-qRqiTnCI | 2 

^ «-. r 

T^JTqi: i [ 5TOTI ] 


rs rs a 

TW'JTT | 

( 109 ) 

spra fsratsfa wspzw&i&nstt* 

^RT Ctrl: qi?$frl flf I 

cqxfiT cTR qmm^TT qi^TWPjt T%3 

faqj pit RpE riq qfM fvqa^q 

T33*TOqt faqj Sfl'CT^ II5.1I 3 

few i [ stt? ^-fefecur ] 

C\ 

( no ) 

atsqfa qqi^fe^ucfT fegamri^ 

’•qpiffejR q^ifa gz&x ijt|m few i 

1 *fefe-3g: \ 2 SUE., 2. 21. 4, p. 82. 

3 SUE., MS. v. 2. 532; SUE., 2. 103. 2, p. 135. 






MIN isr^ 


VIJJa 



<SE 


f wftcr HRm-T%^ri ^Ri ERitf T%?i 

^cn^Tqoi^^ W^JI %WS*q^ i^oljJ 
■R^sRTqT: | [ ?7n^-fqsfnf%cn^ ] 


m i 

VO 1 

( 111 ) 

^^cfcn:: qftcr: q-nm cr ^ 

^ *P355J|53cr?j TTOHqV sflcn^rf^JT 5E^5RT; | 

%cclT ci^cq^g- . 

^ < ^ 5 r fojftgnrifq ?r feci jt*S| cct^?* ii^ii 2 

f^U«#>iqr: | [ 

£TS I 

( 112 ) 

3R-RTO ?T^qx 

cTcJ ST3-3ft&-*rcteglfoTTOT \ 
sunres ^sroiroag 

^ ^ 1 1 ^11 3 

%n*u: [ gfaroHnr ] 

1 SP., V. 3900, p. 592. 

2 SSV -> v - 1523 > P- 25 ~ 5 SRB., v. 202, p. 275; SP., v. 3322, 

P- 480, r. r . :-ft&fo*tf...(l. 2) [ ] 

3 SUK ° MS '» v - 3 - 81* v - r. :—=q... (1. 3); SUK., 
p- 191 » V. r.:—^ VRT^f^rlHI^d. 4). 








MIN/Sr/fj, 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 

^cfT RfcT | 


( 113 ) 

JTfl 51 3TT^H 



p?^T ^ ^ 3* : 1 

fBrq-Hfe irarerter 

q- tHlt 5RTOT SvT U^H 1 

fesn^Rl: [ TO'^KofT ] 


M-W | 

( H4 ) 

5TWT; HI TRT-g^rn ^qJT^t4?tfS-qm f^KT: 

SKTjft 5?TH-TcTT r i **M * *Tqcmfe%cT STTS^FT I 
STT^I^N *?*T^ awqfalT T%q* 

^noir-m^rrJiFT^T matfa T%q^ ?r t%t^ii ^vii 2 

fiff^rami: I [5Tl^5-fq^T%cT^l 

( H5 ) 

OTfsfaiT m sfta-qa-ft 

?fcTT f%g<3T: I%q?cT: | 

1 SSV., V. 1141, p. 191 ; SRB., v. 7, p. 300, v. r. : — 

%Jir%%a. 1); ...SKTjfaft ^...(1.2), 

9^mta^...(i.3). 

2 SSV A , V. 1175, p. 198. 







MiN/sr^ 


VIJJA 



<SL 


%ri^TkTq ofl^FcT ||^|ji 

ftsrrai: i [ sq;m%: ] 


| 

( HO ) 

p <F3TsFT fsFH3^STq[ 

5T fir Txf- ^H rDTr ^TcTIFT | 

srm wnwt 3 fsftm 

filfIT?n: I [ q^FcT-ra^q; ] 


1 SUK., MS., v. 2. 279; SUK., 2. 56. 4., p. 10 (• 
SSS., MS., f. 45 (a), v. r.:—(1. 1), 

f?*irciHft...(i. 4). 

2 SUK., MS,, 2. 698; SUK., 2. 140. 2, p. 159, 
v - r - ••—...^ 5&«R%...(1.1), fuf-f^KT =q cf^ ^ ^ ^ 

(1. 2), KVS., v. 298, p. 90, reading like above 
SUK.; SP., v. 3746, p. 562, [foroWr:] ; SRB., v. 10, 
p. 343, reading like SP. [fo^TqT:] ; SSS., MS., f. 58 (b) 
[ UFoTUSUTF: ] ; SMV., p. 299, r. r.:— ^ ...(1. 4) 

[ f^rUET^TT: ] ; SSV., v. 2142, p. 369, v. r. :— 

•O 

^TcTTfvf... (1. 2), jftiff Sffa 5T%f^FF ^ (1. 3), ^4 

^nrrfir...(i.4). 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works :— KM., p. 67, 
v. r.:-vrrqr^ ift: %«T5m:...(l.l),1.2and31ikeSSV.,fre3rs 
4 









whist# 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



( H7 ) 



fsRaft i 

imfd ^T^-SSR 

<3 

SITS’Tcf 3R% UH^cfcw^ ll^vsn 1 
fs^STT^RJi: | [^TTTcn] 


cT¥FfF%% I 

( US ) 

z$t%: wtm ft^Jira^I Rjfet: | 


^rnf^TO- 4 ); SD., 1 >P- in-112, V. r. :— l. 2 and 4 like lvM.; 
AK., p. 160 , v. r.:—f^^vr-xTT|?B-^raTKT...(]. 2), WT.\.. 
(1. 4) ; KP.j p. 136, Baukatti’s ed„ v. r. :—1. 1 like AK.; KD., 
pp. 228-229, reading like KP.; 6VV., p. 4, v. r.i—f^TSq-- 
•••(!• 2). 

° 1 SSV., v. 2090, p. 359; SP. v. 509, p. 75, v. r.: — 
g f etc. (11 times) (1. 3), ^RT *RKT RTd-’d^RT: (1. 4) 

[fq^T^RTT:]; SRB -> v. 37, p. 189, v.r.:—^fcRT SRTfa JJR- 

f i i 1 1 1 i 11 1 € ‘ 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works: —SKB., pp. 74, 
517, v.r.:— f g* pr iffo =q ^-^Tcf... (p. 74), 

?F^ •jrfir’Tcr (p. 517); KAS., p. 26, v.r.:— g* g’ g* H JT^fcT 
3^?fT srfora* snifa iTH-sprrer: i 















VIJJA 


<SL 


3Hcf 31^11^11 1 


filSTSFJreT: I [^Il^J-f^^fecn^] 


tcTPo^H I 

( 119 ) 


fifcr-srfa T%q?-^-qi?rraqTcr-qT*<KT- 


qft^rq-rT^ (frariq fqfq: ?sra: | 


JJ^TTR fq^t^T 

*qJ7qf?T ift 5tRm: ^T^TRT ||? ^h 2 

teqjrai: i [^ftaft] 

( 120 ) 

Ff5TJ7 fqq^iqTOl^qi^ greftQTOat 
fqqf^ S^cTT &?%*'*! l 

1 SP., V. 1131, p. 184; SMV., p. 104, v.r .^R-f^«r 

...3l^RRTtt...(l. 1); SEB., v. 11, p. 230. 

Quoted in K.S., p. 217, 1. 22-23, v.r.: — TfTgffTrq^r-TRTg - - 

.. . ( 1 . 1 ). 

2 SP., V. 451, p. 67; SSV., v. 3137, p. 518, v.r.:— fajjsf 
f^TT^fcT (1. 4); SEB., v. 86, p. 97, v.r. : —...f^cTT ^... 


( 1 . 2 ). 










MIN/Sr^ 



SANSKRIT POETESSES 

^qP7R-5^cT-T?T3r-5K5m 
^SS-fsPslftro ^ 51 3T 5P3-WT: \R°\\' 


<SL 


( 121 ) 

<?srf?cr 

51^-iTJT^-e^r: ^JT-^*5Jft-*fteRT: n^|| 1 2 

R53PEPIT: I [<r$sft] 


I 

( 122 ) 

#^lfq ^TcT tfTCRrrsRT 

^-gflS[-qiFj?:-^RTf?cI^-c|Tp:=f;iq^ j 


1 SSV., V. 3138 , p. 518 ; SSV., MS., v. 3135 ; SIIB., v. 14 , 
p. 31 , v. r.:-...ftWW^--a.l)»-..^-^.--a- 2 ). 

2 SMV., p. 231 ; 6 P., v, 582 , p. 94 [foST^Ri:]; SR®., 
v. 41 , p* ^ 18 . 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—SKB., p. 517 , 
y.r. :—..• 0 - 2 ), 3 ). 











VIJJA 

*+tt vi?i-grT?-^CTtfgra-^gwtsf^ www 1 



^ | 

( 123 ) 

q^-vrrc-jra-fepsrc g^rh% 

Q-V&i Zfzt HUT f^EratSSrfcn: I 

^F^cl^Rf ¥FTI^ ||<B|I 2 

nrarar: i [^n^r 


( 124 ) 

qraTTcf HSSJ I 

^ssp-htifh ^r *Msr-3F§-*rta- 

T%53n^RT: i [^?cf-f3^^] 

1 SP., V. 1003, p. 160 ; SMV., p. Ill; SRB., v. 67, p. 249, 
'• r- s— %srrer...(i. i),...sn5-w-^»-ftfft: . <i. 3). 

2 SUK. , MS., v. 4. 243 : SUK., 4. 49. 3., p. 260, v.r.: — 

4). 

3 SIIB., v. 8, 342; SP., v. 3736, p. 560, v.r.:—... 








misTfy 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



( 125 ) 



strt grraj «jcq?Rjft 1 

srrrt ^a-fiiRfaT-i^-sra^ ^ht 

rpsr^ sreg^rer rur^ott giR sit% iir^ii 1 

feciTOn: 1 [^55-f^f^cn^] 


( 12G ) 

3!T^£TCJi^fv*T*f spn-^cf | 

HlfR ^rZ-*3W 5^T%-f%Trmg[ | R |n 2 

f^SIT^RI: I [ 3 *RT] 


( 127 ) 

ht^jtt sft- 

^IUTT I 

f£tn-fg¥T*ft ^T 5FTI55: rrq- CTfpffit 

J7?!OT-^TTun ZTTOF^ VRffrf fiRTf5t?r: ift<9|.| 3 

RSHfiTOT: i 


RtT-RS^r (1. 2)- 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—KP., p. 192, 
Banhattis’ ed.; KD., p. 290, v. r.:—.. {jsq^ gPR, (1. 4); 

VJ„ p. 61, v. r.:.„tq^r%gnrT...(l. 1), g^f?cf...^<rll^g 
(i. 2), gfiq^£ran...(i. 4). 

1 SMY., v. 28, p. 223. 

3 SP., v. 3867, pp. 585-6. 


2 SMVS., MS., f. 96 (b). 









misr^ 


VIKATANITAMBa 

( 128 ) 

sd ^ 

^-Fr=m^^-N%cf 3T<3-g%T IRCU 1 2 

T^Sfl^mT: I [STT?rf] 

m&ii \ 

( 129 ) 

gOT^^^-^Nsfra-qra qq: 

***& JTIHI^ ftflfcT 

qroTfaitefa: qmfa^faqfct fircrsriftfa: ir*ii* 

f^RIFTT: | [^II^^T fiT5Ffrf%rTJ^ ] 

33. VIKATANITAMBA 

^ I 

( 130 ) 

^Blf|rnScqfiiq>lT-q^T^ 5TCTT 
qq^qW-T%5ism$qcfT 1 

1 SMV., p. .208; SP., v. 8794, p. 571 [fc^ mq ?-] ; SRB., 
v. 11, p. 346 [fcfSRipn:], 

2 SUK., MS., v. 5. 365; SUK.,5. 74. 1, p.326. 









MINfSr^ 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



qq-q^Fq ^-qcnf^^f n^ii 1 

c\ '•o * 




[|q-W«5fera*lJ 


( 131 ) 

%T : qqr-qqq^fiq $4qT 2 

qt^q e^fq-f^q? SR^T: | 
qfe ^q-qqhnrr^- 

etfq qro=q^sfe?I |Rn 3 

fqq^^RTTqiqT: 1 [TO^T] 


3TRHrfr^T-^TT I 

( 132 ) 

a- qf^Tsra qq 

yiunfqqt q^fq qq jR:-&rqt q i 
crqnfel qq q»q q fq^fq qi& 

q^qf^q 3^q-^TTt q^r: il^ll 4 

fqqidqq^qiqT: | [q^q-feq-^] 

*1 SSV., V. 2489, p. 424. 2 ^qqT? 

3 SSV., v. 2488, p.424. 

4 SP., v. 3610; CS. MS., v.r. :-5nqfoj$ G* 2); 6SS., MS. 
f. 13(a), v.r.: — fsiq:...(l. 2). 

Quoted in SKB., p. 254, v.r; (1. 2). 






MIN/S 


VIKATANITAMBA 



*rerr-errc^i 

( 133 ) 



srrai cF^ft ^-a^Rq c*re?am=T 5TfI 
gsi Rnfer? gw-vrcaV rsrrri i 
rRRT^qr % vRar f^f qT^m^T 

re^rra ?$r R^-qfs: ^RRRjiyii 1 
fqqj^fqqjqiqi: i [R?3lRn?<n] 


( 134 ) 

SRIoSteq qqw: q^3^- 

^c^qTSRJl^ RR: fqiTRR R RRT <JTcT: 1 

strict iiR 

W-S^RIW TTI^cT^jq^^TS^R-?.f?[R: I|^|i 2 
fqq^fqqiqiqi: i [rmrvit] 

1 SP,, v. 3671, p. 547; SSV., v. 1401, p. 235, v.r. : — 
..,llR^fi|fd...(l. 1). ?2T 3rtfa...?RrcT RR-*pTT 0. 2),...^- 

Rfe ^qifqc4 (1. 4;; SMV., p. 273, v.r. :~tR-qgRfq... (1. 1), 
...^sTR RjqRRT 0- 2 )J sllB -> v. 2, p. 332, v.r.:~ 37Tfa 
...( 1 . 2 ). 

2 KVS., p. 115; SSV., v. 11,0, p. 197, v.r.:— 

?Fafq (1. 2), (I. 3); SBB., v. 14, p. 322, 

like SSV. 


v.r. 







MIN/Srjy 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 



(135 ) 


<3iqTCl-T^3*q^ T% 



f 


SrHSITS 

qqTq? q^-qn^-^un^-^i: 11511 1 


| 

( 130 ) 

sq ^r^q^iv* I 

^fqT% ^-^TT-vm-vrtci uv* u 2 

Tqq^T*q*qiqT: i [qT^feqjT ] 3 

STRUT I 

( 137 ) 

qji?^ qsqqqm* fqqfeqi sfoft **q q?q*R 

qr^TSJ 3^I-^>n-3JOI-^ fifiBjfoclJq I 

1 SUK., 2. 1.3, p. 70. 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—VY., p. 33, 
v.r.:— ..(1. 4); SKB., p. 396, v.r. like VV.,; 

J)L. p. 206, v.r. like VV.,; KAS., p. 47,Cappoller’s ed.; IvA.; 
KV6., i). 36, 1. 4 read as 1. 2 here, 1. 2 as 1. 3, and 1. 3 as 1. 4. 

2 SSV., v. 1549, p. 201. 

3 For Dohndika, see ChanM., v. 261, p. 172. 




VIKATANITAMBA 



% 


^TS^TT sfJTSTSTT Txi' ^ T% ^TT% ^ ^ ?T ^JRf: \\t\\ l 

f^^RcTi^Tq-r: ] fcn^W-RT^fecn*] 


^TF^n% | 

( 138 ) 

3T«TT?3 ^ 

55T3? RTC^T *R: | 

3*snrrjrra-*3Tsr qn%q;roqrr% 

S^f w, qqrnfesKRT: |l £|| 2 

fir^RTdJ’TPTl: | 


Dohadika is tlio same as the Prakria metre dohii, a matra 
metre; PrakPain., v. 78-79, pp.*138-139; Narayana Bhatta in 
bis Comm, on the VrtRat., p. 129. 

1 35VS., v. 296, p. 89; SSS., MS., f. 58 (b). 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—KM., p. 67, 
v. r.-cTJT^: ^sr...(l. 2),..*cf 3 H WTTfq-... 

(1.4); SKB., p. 504, v.r.:—#sfa...R (1. 4); KS., p. 94, 
v. r.— ...trfsj qatfjjfa ^cnfq 

...(1.4). 

2 SP., v. 823, p. 123; SSV., 735, p. 117; SllB., v. 79, 

p. 234, v.r, :—cTT^TT ...(U); PR., v. 20, p. 80, v.r. like 

above. 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—AK., p. 27d; 
Dli -> P SO, v.r.; —.. .^r-3%^RT: (1. 4); AM., p. 20. 








MINlSr^ 


SANSKRIT POETESSES 

SRT | 

I 

( 139 ) 

|5 qfoT*5-«R[%sfq 

^ fttI ^IcT yf gfe-sra* ^TJqr ii^oii 1 

fqq^f%?T*qFn: | [ SII^TT ] 




3SR1 | 

( 140 ) 

f% gift 

gqfipR feq-f SHE 077 qiq: | 

qftjR wiqfq ftqrm ftsurc- *nftr 

vm +RT?cT ^T-^-^iraqim: |IV?|I 2 

TqqjzfacRqiqr: I [3H?<T fo«5^] 

1 l>v., MS., f. 08 (b) v.r. TTf-^q-%7ir ; SRB., p. 222 , 
v. 50. 

2 SSV., v. 1682, p. 285; SMV , p. 201. 

Quoted in SKB. thrice, pp. 139, 617, 625, v.r :—...^ ?TiH%... 

(i. i)...M'Hi*r,..( l - -). ‘4mr *n*ftcr...O.4). 





MINISr^ 



SUPPLEMENT 

PRAKRIT POETESSES 


ANULAKSMI 

[ SFTcft ] 

3f 3H3II ST^Isit 3T ^ T3 | 

rfT SftST' ^?rn^T> 3J3?T Olf^X U^|| 2 

^TJT^^rr 

o 

1 Cp. PraSar., p. 69; PraV., 8. 4. 177, p. 123 and 

8. 4. 231, p. 129; PrakPain., p. 52., 1. 4; PraPra., 8. 53, p. 
238. Alt. forms: ; cp. PraPra., op. cit. 

2 GatliSS., 3. 28. *T^lT %FT IfJrRFcfr W^I’Td! 

m-vrprr 

The metre of this and the following verses is either arya 
or some its sub-divisions. The Prakrta names are as follows : — 


Samskrta. 

Prakrta 

patbyarya 

gaha 

upaglti 

gahu 

udglti 

viggaha 

giti 

uggaba 

arva-glti 

khandha 


Cp. PrakPain., p, 52f. 

It is of interest to note that the matrix metres gahinT, 
sihini, ukkaccha, rola, gandha, etc. recorded in the Prak- 
Paih. are not found in Sanskrit at all. The metre doha is 
the same as dohadika, recorded by Vaidya Gahgadasa in hiy 
Chandomanjari and Pajjhalia same as Pajjhatika, noticed by 
Vaidya Gahgadasa in ChanM., and Narayana Bhatta in bis 






MIN isr^ 



PRAKRIT POETESSES 


<SL 


gm mm si^Tcqt srcnfq i 

^3 *rter ^ ^mT^t ?m%r u*n 


[ srfcT urrf-ciwy] i 

( 2 ) * ' 

or fir ag i^-^nC 2 fir g^TT-Tm-^remii: 1 
sr? sira ^ cfc^r 3 5tg 3 urii 4 

?Tlfq r\m ^<TT?qfq ^cfrrT | 

q?n m a w qi q r qi m wm m ^r^iq- 

^%-TT«cnR IRII 

tikii on the Vrtta-ratnakara. There is indeed a large no. of 
n atra metres in Prakrta, the equivalents of which are never 
found in Sanskrit. 

1 ‘ ^ni M'i? i^q-f^r-f^ra h ih^ wfa wr<rc-*ri: 1 

For %^meaning ‘domesticated’, see Kslrasvainin's Amar- 
KU. on AmarK, II. 5 . 44 , p . 91— r ^F% 

P-Tr^Pcf’ I 

2 The use of instead of anusviira in these verses is 
significant. A syllable followed by an anusvara becomes 
long and comprises of two matras whereas a syllable followed 
by a candra-bindu is short) and has one maira only. 

3 PaiLNM., v. 120, p. 33; PraV., 8 . 2 . 77, p. SO, cp. 

8 . 4. 406, p. 163 & 8 . 4.332, p. 146, etc.; PrfiPra., 

#T: 3. 1 , p. 57. Alt. form: wfrgt, 

according to the rule m”, PraPra., 3. 64 , p. 91. 

4 GathSS., 3. 74. 










MiNisr^ 


ANULAKSMI 



[B# Rfcl BTTWjfe] 



( 3 ) 

%-T^5-^-nqi3V sq smi fq %<* ^ gig | 
srqjft re cT^ra s> ?|tT sq ^gqrer*n ^otsh 2 11311 s 


[aigas^ta] 


m iftfq^rrfq fre ft qig 1 

^ERtfOTT cT^qtafa R^IcTTfir^r \\\\\ x 


[**] 

( 4 ) 

gq7<q- 4 q^ qqqqfl qftqft 1 
q^R-q^m ?HR^ SfW gBH%i3for lltfll 5 

3T01^X^IT 

o 

^I ^cT-cn^ ^qi-32qq*re: qfqqb I 
qq-q^rei ^sd qfVft \m 

1 The auusvara in *if5 is inserted in accordance with 
the sutra f ‘^rprf^5j ,J PraPra., 4. 15, p. 105; cp. PraV., 
8. 1. 35, p. 8 and 8. 4. 120, p. 117. Further use: NaDKS., 1.1. 

2 PriiV., 8. 4. 350, p. 150. Further uses KuniarPC., 
I. 7, p*. 7; 3.78, p. 107 

3 GathSS., 3, 76. 

4 Act. form : ; PraV., 8. 2. 5, p. 41, 

I Further uses: NaDKS., 2.6; SurC., 3. 95; PraDA., 
p. 156. 

5 GathSS., 3. 63. Two interpretations given. See 
lutro Juction. 




MINlSTrty 



PRAKRIT POETES.SES 

2 . ASULADDHI 

[TOT aft aTm-'flff ^Tai 1 ] 

( 6 ) 

^FcT 2 W&imz' ^ ?T cT£ OT I 

OTtrf gf%SIT-^!3 ll r <|| 3 

c\ 

3Iy<?5*S.l t i I 

m*3 zwmfa m\ sit cP-it ?r i 



1 One of the mood-types of heroines:— 

[as distinguished from those of ^[^y^-i. e . ?T%$T] ^Tff - 

^TTcfR-Tf^F'T, ^rfecTF, 'RTjTFcTiTdT, WTCtSHFSrr, 

c?. OR., 2. 23f. p. 48f.; SO., 3. 72, p. 120. 

2 From cTJT, as a substitute for the root ^ I PraV., 

8. 4. 23, p. 107 “<r*t xrr” • PraPra., 8.B, p. 221. cflcRfaT 
is preferable to (given in the printed ed.) Alt. 

reading given: <pT*TT2p% and fcd I For the parti- 
cipial forms of <r^ see SetB., 10. 63; SupasC., -96. 

3 GathSS., 2. 77, ^TT^t fit 

<fTT?Rftr?T fTPP 1 tr%?T SRPdl^TSfT JprHET^t 


&W ’■-WfacU*”—ffa I 













A V ANTISU N DARI 


<SL 


^ pm m 

( 6 ) 

r$ TT4V 1% 3?1*£ qr$J cTH^RT 1 | 

*?» W*V3\ %0T 3T CpINOTf '+rfam> |R||2 




|cft ?T T3?T fm ^NR: | 

*r« <ramr&* ^ smfsrc «nrrouRii 

3. AV ANTISUNDARI 

[forffRjfo] 

( 7 ) 

?f fa % sft&im' fawi 3f g^rorssr nzvrf&i \ 
sifeT^oi qf&Ht cT sftgc-^rretaiq; |R || 3 

f^F» cTTPJ ^r T%S3cT RC^q 5^ JP^SFl | 

atfSpaisq q^g^ ^cftrRT3*n ||^|| 

1 Further uses; Vik., p. 17; PraSRM., gathas 01 
and 121. 

2 GathSS., 2. 78. 

Alt. form : I For the word meaning 

se ° GaucjV., verses 606, 686, etc. 

3 See under f^rfw? gfnp etc., PesiNM., 

* * 137. Quoted in connection with the meaning of 

as is found used by I “sftg* 




5 











MIN/Sr/f,. 



PRAKRIT POETESSES 

ra rs an 

[ T«RWtE ] 

( 3 ) 

o ^ v 

^ *?ftm xi rftp; iru 3 

gjrc ^nrccT qf^rfe ws iru 

[i^p] 

( 9 ) 

35 TSSTC ^ifar 4 ff^Tcp:Rs ^th | 5 i 
^J^-qR?5cr ^ TOl'tf^fit 6 ll^ll 7 

3TTT^5^ 

^w: sf Rra crq inr+ri w 11311 

1 Alt. form: ir^fr ; PraV., 1. 81; PraSRM., gatha 
145. 

2 Cp. PauCar., 3. 78. 

3 See under fejT^fWT #pf, etc., op. cit. 

4 Cp. De&NM., 1. 147. 5 PraV., 8.2.134. 

6 Pra V.. 8. 4. 181; cp. GatSS. 238. 

7 De^lNM., 1. 81. This verse has been quoted by 
llemacandra in connection with the meaning of the word 

as is found in the use of Avantisundarl— a ^’^FT|r 
I W—"I Iifijasekhara quotes 

three times his wife Avautisundarl in his KM : — 








MIN(Sr^ 


MaDHAVI 



4- 


MaDHAVI 



STf% 

( 10 ) 

^ 1*^3?' ^RTI ScT 3? q^T3T3?f?cf | 

^ fef3T JTi%rrof fqsil *HTO fiqvr 3^371 2 || 3 

p - 20 G0S -> ed - : gq: to” | 

P ‘ 46: ^Tt ^ q- 

^^TPcrg-^rt , g^_ 

^a-^f^rs^ ^ifccFsjt swgiyrgfli-srcR i 

l\57: "3|^: R%f^TRCH, 3Rm%: 5J%r- 

Tffqqm sr^r-ci* *w, 
^TT^qr-f^S^ 

1 Alt. forms: and ; PrfiV., 8. 4. 21. 

^:i, ‘^ lm '' ' **'*^^ 1 ^ *fe »wm- 

a GathSS., 1. 91. 









miSfyy 



PRAKRIT POETESSES 

q i:fqcrt 5$ % xmzzfcz i 
cT qq uf|55Rr ton ftai: sut*h ^ q*Tq;T: || 



5. PRAHATA 

[ zm-iw-m wit: ^.#raT^-spwjf] 

( n ) 

n^f q^f^nror* 5 c' 4 ?n-?n^q:ai sftsi?aY 1 
et fir ssFcfta qq Rf|m qtani 1 q:osf «7 u 2 

[q^fq] 

qqj ipq-JTR=R qtarq=*. 1 

o 

^tsfq gCTc 3 T JRT T^q^T q;^ 11 

6 . REVA 

[ ^F^TT-^r^ ] 

( 12 ) 

fq» qrq sfcn qjtfe qnrcsrfe ^ 3 i qrnl 1 
srqn^nn srafsF qssn* *?rfef?3 wiw 3 

tqin; , 

fq: cTT^^rTT STOqT I 

^qosrRra^snsrte qrqq q>cft u? 11 

1 Alt. forms :f3TW and ; Sec PriiV., 8. 1. 5 and 

2. 7. 9. 

2 GathSS., 1. 86. 3 GathSS., 1.90. 

IRte^qrasf-fq?^ Sf^wft-WlPlBT, DK-. H. 25, p. 40. 







VIQNV A° ' 


ROHA 


srfa 

( 13 ) 

cr^e infaif^T fq^e i 
g^-q^irot ^|f e^-T^T* 1 * 1,2 

[%nn] 

^55T^Icr-?TI?r-q5CI|^qi stRTWclt JJlfaH I 

^[g-3^^Tm^ *=rirer-fc<Tcr sep^lRii 


7. ROHA 

[^FriKdi srfcT ] 

( 14 ) 

star firoiT ^ fofirfsr? s^fferf *rt fir 1 

w f% nr->R ^i| ^01 ^r nr cTf5^t smft 3 u 

Oferc] 

fir^TT ?T 3ft3^S3fft?TH ST $m»JSn*fsfa I 
sirc^sfq spts^tI vmr ^ g^itsfsr: n 


1 PraPra. 4. ‘20, p. 109. Alt. form: fqTJS I 

2 GathSS., 1. 87. 3 GathSS., 2. 63. 
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8. SASIPRABHA 


( 15 ) 


^ ^ P7'AT m cT^ W 1 

cT^T ^ 3^' \\ 2 

^racq^rr | 



7\m q«n Taw<£fi <r«n ^tfis qfoi > 

gg5T ^T5J^r^' -^T^sfa II 


9. VADDHAVAHI 

l^mWA JTfrT ^fe:] 

( 16 ) 

faqS ^FH-qfe-q?% 3 n i* ^teifcr i 

q3c«I 4 H £TT?rT orq-qT^ r, WT^ || 6 

sfteft ^TST-TPTt-qf^nR: f^psq-f^TOftr | 

3?p«r^T5 qtfqcr-qT%% ?r VRFrT SR-mfS^noI || 

1 PraV., 2. 127; PraPra., 3. 81, p. 72. 

Further uses : KumarPC, 1. 68, p. 31; 3. 64, p. 102. 

2 GatbSS., 4. 4. 

3 PraPra., 4, 31, p. 116 3T” U 

R^T, TTf^FT II 

4 .Fuither uses: DeSiNM., 6.66; GatbSS., 1. 17 and 
6. 67; PauCar., 17. 6, etc. 

PraV., 1. 19; PraPra, 4. 11, p. 103. 6 GatbSS., 1. 70. 








PART III 


Sanskrit Poetesses 

1. ANONYMOUS. [A wife writes to her husband] . 

0 my dearest ! born in a noble family, indepen¬ 
dent, not travelling 1 , ocean of forgiveness, the resort 
° * our faithful wife, 0 merciful Lord ! show mercy to 
me now by the glance of your lotus-eyes. 0 Lord of 
my ife! even the delay of a moment is intolerable. 


2. BHAVADEVI. [The bust of a young woman] . 

Her two breasts were born at the same time, are 
similar in having a noble descent, have grown to- 
cjCthei irom their birth, are similar in having the 
same) name, viz. “breast” and are prosperous. That 
there is such a mutual competitive light between these 
tvo, though possessed of their own circular forms (i.e. 
fnil-grown),— so firmness is indeed worthy of homage 2 


' j - — — [An indignant wife says to her husband].. 

At first, it happened so, this body was not different 
(from your body); after that, you became dearer (to 

1. i.e. lie is not coming to see her but is remaining •where 


The two breasts are compared to two rival neighbour 

the 33 ° f GqUal mishfc and gI ° ry ’ Vvh ° thou « h Possessed of 
evto ■ ® w ’ a respective kingdoms, fight with each other for 
one!mg their boundaries. 
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me) ami I a lady-love in despair. Now, you are tlie 
lord and I, too. your (neglected) consort. What else, 
my iron-heart has led me to this plight. 1 

4. - o - 

Why are you falling at my feet? Stop. Husbands 
are certainly independent. For a while you were 
engaged elsewhere. What blame can attach to you 
for that? It is the husbands who are the very life- 
breaths of their wives. Hence, (as) I am still alivn 
inspite of my separation from you, it is I who have 
committed sins, it is I who should plead with you. 

5. CANDALAVIDYA. [A moon-lit night]. 

It seems as if the world, worn out with its daily 
routine, is bathing in the water of the ocean of milk 
through that stirring, 2 the reddish stars are looking 
like water-bubbles; as if the moon is incessantly 
pouring down milk in thousand rays. The milk of 
moon-light is being drunk to-night, as it were, by the 
eager and thirsty Kumuda (or water-lily). 

j b. CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNI. [Hymn to Avaloki- 
tesvara], 3 

I bow down to that one whose name is Avalokita,. 

1* iron-hearted as I am, I am not dead inspite of 
all those sufferings. 

2- Caused by plunging the world into the sea. 

3. In many places of this hymn the exact sense is not. 
clear. 





TRANSLATION 



tlie teacher of men venerated by the three ■worlds; 
the greatest of those who are versed in sacred know¬ 
ledge, praised by the King of gods; 1 the highest of 
the best sages, who ensures the success of unions. 



The bearer of handsomeness of the type of the 
son of Sugata; having a body adorned with many 
auspicious signs; having a head like that of Amitabha 
Tathagata; having beautiful hands adorned with 
golden lotuses. 


The one who has curly, clean, brown and grey 
matted locks; whose full face is bright like the moon- 
disc ; who has wide lotus-eyes, beautiful hands, and 
caste-marks like a liail-stone and the orbit of the 
moon. 


9. 


o 


TVhose lips are like the centre of a lotus ; 2 whose 
moving hands are decorated with auspicious bracelets; 
w ho is pure ; whose navel-region is like the interior 
of a lotus; on whose gem-studded head (there shines) 
the purest gold. 

1. The sense of this line is not clear. 


,, “Stuti” — “Stuta” P 

-• This line is not clear. 
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Who -wears beautiful and coloured loin-olothes; 
who has crossed the gi’eat ocean of the knowledge of 
the Victor; who is of great merit; who lias earned and 
gained boons, who removes fever and is the cause of 
much happiness. 


11 . o - 

Who brings about welfare and peace ; the destroyer 
of three worlds; ...... hymn incarnate; who over¬ 
powered Mara by means of various confusions ; the 
giver of ten perfections 1 and salvation. 

12. o- 

Who roams in the heart of man (?), who imparts 
enlightenment about the one Truth; whose feet are 
adorned witli jewelled anklets; whose gait is as slow 
as that of an elephant in rut and as graceful as that 
of a swan. . 

13. o- 

Who has attained contentment through the drink¬ 
ing of the nectar in full; who has constant access to 
the ocean of milk; who take.s delight in living in 
Potalaka; whose eyes are full of kindness, pure and 
beautiful. 

Thus ends the hymn to Avalokitcsvara Bliattaraka 
by Candrakanta Bhiksunl. 

1. Viz., dfina, £fla, ksanti, vlrya, dbyana, prajfia, satya, 
adhistbana, maitri and upek?a. 
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14. CINNAMMa. [giva] . 

Let. the great Siva remove the great delusion—he 
whose stick is the huge skeleton of Trivikrama 1 , 
slain (by him) at the end of the Kalpa; who tied up 
the hands of Nrsimha 2 with the shining Sesa, who 
dug his nails in the flesh of the primeval boar 3 ; 
who, having dragged out both the fish 4 and the 
tortoise 5 that became supremely happy when the 
universe was reduced to a vast ocean, assumed the 
form of a fisherman. 


15. GAND HA DIPIKA [The incense]. 

Having mixed one portion each of camphor and 
several other perfumes like naklia, etc. with two 
portions each of sandal and copper and having 
ground these together with molasses, a clever man 
should perfume clothes, rooms and so on. 


lb. GAURI. [Invoking the blessings of Siva], 

Let Siva purify us,—he who is closely embraced 
• ••...by Parvatl flurried by the bees, greedy of the 
sweet smell of her full-blown lotus-face with blooming 
cheeks. 

1. The fifth incarnation of Visnu, 2. Man-lion, tho 
fourth incarnation of Visnu. 3. Tho third incarnation of 
\ isnu. 4. The first- incarnation of Visnu. 5. The second 
incarnation of Visnu. 





<SL 

17. -[Eulogy of the king]. 

Religion, whose head consisting in the scriptures 
is falling off, whose prop consisting in the nobly-horn 
Brahmanas is disappearing, the prowess of whose 
own body is decaying, whose Smrtis full of multitudes 
of texts 1 2 have been destroyed, who is very old and 
who has been uprooted by the great barbarian Kali 
(the age of vice), —such religion is now, 0 Lord of the 
earth, being led on by the support of your arms'. 

18. -[The ill-fame of the enemies of the king]. 

0 crest-jewel among the best of kings! the ill- 

fame of your enemies in the universe resembles, at 
all times, the Yamuna, the collyrium, the numerous 
spots of the moon, the snake, the disc of Rahil, the 
neck of Siva, the moss, the cuckoo, and tbe mass of 
deep black clouds. 
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19 . - [The king’s weapon Bhusandl]. 

0 king! the bhusandl, — having balls that are 
revolving with the fever (i.e. heat) of prowess, the 
destroyer of beings—is shining in your hand like 
Mahacandi. 


1. Or, full of textual excellence, if we accept tbe read¬ 
ing prag-bhava. 

2, Religion is here compared with an old man whose 
head is drooping down, whose prop of life is dwindling, might 
decaying and memory lost. 
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[The bhusandi] 


This bhusandi, having' balls the interiors of which 
nre filled with fiery powders, aud with its poisomnis 
mouth yawning', is shining like a malignant snake, 
held by one who has dreadful snakes on his arms 1 . 


-[The king’s war]. 

(Oking!) the taking hold of the how, .the seizing 
of the arrow, the pulling of the string (by you), the 
quivering of your arms and the motion of the arrows 
ure not visible in your war. But the earth glitters 
with the multitude of pearls dropped off from the 
temples of the best of full-grown elephants and with 
the shining gems on the heads of rival kings 2 ! 

22 . - [The wife of the king’s enemy]. 

(0 king!) The wife of your enemy, her face like 
the moon, her body lovely like the eye on a peacock’s 
tail, her cakora-eyes trembling with anger, is being 
nourted on, the hill by its lustful local residents. 3 

23. -[The description of a woman]. 

She was created with care by the Lord of the 

1 ■ i.o. Siva. Or, this may be an adjective of bhusam.U 
held by the king. 

i.e. the rival kings and their elephants are all butcher¬ 
ed in the twinkling of an eye. 

3. ftaileya-blnigbhih. &aileya meaus the things that 
gtow on hills and hence the compound means : by those who 
'-at hiU-grown things i.e. by tbo^e who live in hills, 
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Universe (i.e. Siva) himself' who became half female. 
ITence this fair damsel shines unrivalled among all 
women of the three worlds. 1 

24. -[Description of a woman coming out of 

the river after bath]. 

While coming out of the water, she, excelling 
Rati (in beauty), having beautiful eyes like red lotuses 
and shining with her own splendour was taken by 
people as the presiding goddess of waters to be 
worshipped by oceans (or Varuna). 

25. ’[The eye-brows of a beautiful woman]. 
Delighted at the insult of the Cakora, the Khanja- 

na, the fish and deer, the creator presented to the 
beautiful eyes a pair of emerald umbrellas under the 
guise of eye-brows. 

2G. -[The eyes]. 

On the face, a pond of love full of the nectar of 
beauty, there shine the eyes, a pair of Saphari fish 
conducive to amorous sports. 



-[The side-glance]. 

0 slender one! your side-glance, this wonderful 


1. The implied sense is that Siva took tho trouble of 
assuming his Ardha-nari form before creating this damsel 
which he did not in the case of other damsels. Hence she is 
endowed with womanly perfections more than other women. 
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snake, puts to swoon even 
moment, it is seen. 


gods (or wise men) the 


2S.-[The lips]. 

Her lips were fashioned by the creator out of the 
essences of' ambrosia and coral since it enlivens, in a 
moment, those who have been bitten by the serpent 
of love. 

29.-[The feet]. 

As the coral is (but) a coral, again the lotus is 
(but) a lotus,—thinking this the creator reddened 
the two feet with saffron. 


30.-[The nails on the fingers of the damsel s 

feet], 

The nails on the fingers of the damsel’s feet with 
their beauty mingled with crimson paint, are shining 
like a spotless row of buds of the celestial tree of 
love (peeping) out of leaves. 

of. -[The morning-breeze]. 

The breeze, well bathed in the pond (i.<*., very 
cool) is blowing gently r , embracing like a libertine, 

1- The coral is red, no doubt, but it is hard; the lotus 
ls so -t, no doubt, but it i< surrounded by thorns. Combining 
their qualities such as redness and softness and rejecting 
their defects, the creator created her feet ; that, is why they 
clre so attractive. 
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the highly fragrant golden creeper with beautiful 
leaves and flowers. 

32. —«-[The summer-day]. 

0 my friend ! the summer-day, bereft of all hopes, 
appears like a sign of calamity to Cupid the hero, 
like the hurling of the thunder-bolt on the creeper- 
grove of amorous sports, like the doomsday of the 
young wives whose husbands are away. 




33. [The celestial tree granting all desires]. 

In the garden of Eden, there are indeed hundreds 
of' beautiful trees by whom, at proper times, lakhs of 
gods are served with fruits and flowers. Of these, 
one onty is capable of fulfilling immediately the 
heart’s desires of the king of gods, —that one is the 
tree of all desires. 


34. INDULEKHA. [The sun-set] . 

Some say that at. the close of the day the sun 
enters the ocean; others, that it goes on a visit to 
another world; others again, that it comes to be 
united with fire. But all these (views) are false— 
there is no evidence for them. 0 my dear friend ! 

An alternative interpretation is also possible. As the 
coral is insignificant (vidrumah druma-vahirbhutali agraliya 
ity arthah) and the lotus (too) is (insignificant, being nothing 
but) the filth (mala) of water (ka) , the creator reddened both 
the feet (of the damsel) with saffron. 





methinks, tlie sun lies down, on the other hand, 
upon a love-lorn damsel’s heart in which visibly there 
is intense heat. 


•15. JAGHANACAPALA. [An unchaste woman]. 

^ lien the wind blows during the rainy night, 
when the city-streets are deserted and when her hus- 
band is away to a foreign country, Jaghanacapala 
(a libidinous woman, moving the hips) feels immense¬ 
ly happy. 



3b. KERALI. [Eulogy of the goddess of Learning] . 

^ ictory to the goddess Sarasvatl who is the cow 
°t plenty to good poets and whose real nature in its 
entirety even Brahma and others fail to know exactly. 


3*. KUTALA. [An unchaste woman says :] 

(Enjoying) the betel on a comfortable bed, and 
the close embraces, kisses and the like are not 
eoinparable, even in a millionth part, to the hasty, 
transient and clandestine love-making. 


" J 3. LAKSMI. [Human destiny]. 

The bee, while roaming through fresh-blown 
blossoms in the wood, did not smell the Gaudhaphall. 1 

as it 2 not enjoyable, did it, 3 not delight? It is 
ibe will of Providence that alone is omnipotent. 


E C'ampaka? 2. i.e. Gaudhaphall. 

3- i.e. the bee. See Introduction, p. xvii. 
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:j9. LAKSMI THAKURANI. [A greedy person is being- 
rebuked] . 

Your wealth—you who make your spirited horse 
prance and trample on the town-folk on the road 
is really not due to your (own) labour and luck, (but) 
to (the sale) of the beauty and fortune of your sister. 

40. MADALASA. [Religious discourse.] 

Having risen in the morning, my child think 
about your welfare in the next world. In this world 
only the consequences of your works (in the previous 
life) will decide (your fate). 

41. -[Rumbling clouds]. * 

This world has been conquered by Cupid by 
means of dense, glittering and noisy arrows that are 
denounced (by lovers)— this the clouds, extended all 
over the quarters, are intimating, as it were, by 
(their) rumblings. 

4 42. MADHURAVARNX [An unchaste woman says :] 

My husband is like the moon in appearance, like 
a cuckoo in speech, like a pigeon in his kisses, like 
a swan in gait., like an elephant in his ardent love- 
making with his wife. Thus, in my husband there is 
not the slightest want of the good qualities commend¬ 
able to young women,—but if only (he had) not this 
one fault, viz., (that he) is married (to me)! 
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aIaDIREKSANa. [Advent of spring]. 

In the neighbourhood of the ponds frequented by 
them, the bees, intent on coming and going, are 
speaking to the lotus-buds hidden under waters'. 1 


44. MARULa. [A lady, separated from her lover, is' 

addressed by an intimate friend] . 

Concealing, before your elders, (your) grief due 
to your separation (from your beloved' one) why are 
you, 0 my lovely girl ! checking the flood of 
tears, overflowing your eyes? The edge of your 
bed, wetted night after night by tears and dried 
iu the sun (the next morning), indicates (your sad) 
plight. 

45. -[Discourse between lovers] . 

(Ques.) Why are you thin? (A) Such is my 
physique. (Q) Why are you filthy with dirt?' (A) 
Because of cooking in the house of the elders. (Q) 
Bo you ever remember us? (A) No, no, no; saying 
so, the girl began to tremble with an ecstasy of love 
mid falling on my chest, wept. 

1. i.e. they are urging these buda to bloom as the spring 
is coming. 

Dr, line 6 may mean that the bees show that the iotus- 
buds are (still) hidden under water i,e. although these lotus- 
buds cannot be seen from the bank of the tank, yet people, on 
seeing these bees, know at once that the buds must be there. 
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MORIKa. [The plight of a woman separated 
from her lover] . 

The (love-lorn) girl, with her cheeks bathed with 
tears 'flowing in torrents, makes marks (on the floor, 
representing the days which she spent without her 
lover), (but) apprehensive lest there be not the ter¬ 
mination of the period (of separation), does not count 
them. 


47. [ihe messenger-maiden says] : 

0 sinless one! You, (her) dearest, are worthy of 
her, as she, (your) dearest, is of you. Indeed, the 
moon does not shine without the night and the night, 
too, does not shine without the moon. 

48. [Addressed to the lover]. 

Do not go, 0 beloved one of (this) lady ! You 
have been welcomed by me with thousands of 
loving (words aud deeds). As you step out into the 
court-yard, the girl comes to be on the point of death. 
Moreover, our house is without a thread on account 
ot her body that is incapable of bearing the weight 
of the breasts, ig tormented by Cupid and the net of 
the bodice of which is being torn every day. 1 

49. —- -[The lover says]. 

Let my endeavour to go away be confined with- 

1. i.e. the net is to be mended by thread every day. 
Tim suggests the full vigour of her youth. 




WHISTS 



in tlie heart, only. How can it be uttered by a 
cruel person before a lady who is as dear as life? 
Suppose it is said; still even on seeing tbe faces of 
their beloved ones with gushing out tears, men go 
away to foreign countries. Astonishing indeed is the 
desire for the attainment of a little wealth in men 
like me! 


J 50. NAGAMMA. [The sun]. 

I bow down to the risen disc of the extremely 
lustrous sun, — the friend of the lotus-bed, —which 
has the colour of a parrot’s beak and is the ear-ring 
(as it. were) of' the eastern horizon. 

51. PADMAVATI. [Eulogy of the king]. 

On seeing the king in the forest,—the king who 
is the foremost (monarch) and the resort of kings, who 
has a beautiful bow in his hand and blue garment 
on his neck, and who is pursuing the deer,—the 
fickle-eyed female deer are taking him to be Cupid. 

52. -[A misei’]. 

There is only a difference of form 1 between a 

1- The word “akaratah” has a double meaning, viz. 
(1) iorm, (2) the vowel‘a’. That is, (1) between a miser and 
a s 'vord, there b only a difference oi' form, their qualities 
being the same: or (2) between the words ‘krpana,’ meaning 
a miser, and ‘krpana,’ meaning a sword, there is the diffe¬ 
rence of the vowel ‘a’ only. 
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miser and a sword, which is encased in a sheath, close- 
fisted and has an awful form like a demon, 1 . 


53.-[A villain]. 

Natural is the crookedness of a villain and a 
plough. Only one, viz., the earth, is capable of 
tolerating the harshness of the mouths of these two. 2 


1. The adjectives here all bear double meanings. Thus 
the adjective ‘Kose nisannasya’ means encased in a sheath in 
case of the sword, while in the case of the miser it means that 
the wealth of the miser is kept hidden (nisanna) in the 
treasury (kose). 

The adjective ‘baddha-musteh’ means that its handle is 
close-fisted in the case of the sword ; while in the case of the 
miser it means that he is very stingy and covetous. The adjec¬ 
tive < malimlucakara-vibh^sanasya , means that it has a form 
(akara) like that of a demon (malimluca) and is very terrible, 
in the case of the sword; (malimlucasya akara iva akaro yasya 
sa malimlucakarah ; malimluca§casau vibhisanas ceti); while in 
the case oi the miser, it means that he has a form terrible 
like that of a thief (the compound is to be expounded as 
before). 

Here, too, the words bear double meanings. Thus 
‘\ akratva* means crooked, cunning and dishonest nature in 
the case of villain (khala); while in the case of the plough 
(hala) it means curved form. 

< Mukhaks0pa > means harsh speech in the former case; 
while in the latter case, it means the hard blows struck on 
the ground by the mouth of the plough in tilling. 

< Ksama > means forgiveness in tho former case, i.e. only 
persons of forgiving disposition can tolerate the harsh speech 
of the villain; while in the latter case, it means the earth, i.e. 
only the earth can bear the hard hittings by the plough. 
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[The tresses of a beautiful woman] . 

Are these serpents clinging to the beautiful 
an al creeper 1 ? Or, again, are these rows of bees 
attached to the honey of full-blown lotus 2 ? Or, else, 
aie these poisonous bees, resembling Rahu, the con- 
quel or of the mo'on-like face 3 ? Are these the 
ti esses of' the loveliest damsel of Guzrat? 




•->o. [The face]. 

Having just tasted the flow of the nectar of the 
beauty of your lovely moon-like face, this troop of 
more clever Cakorxs is mistaking the disc of moon for 
soui gruel (and drinking the moon-beams) for remov- 


!• r lhe serpents stand for the curly tresses, the sandal 
deeper for the fair face. 

f * R °WS °f bees stand for the black locks, the lotus for 
tfa e beautiful face. 

j . bahu stands for the bee-like tresses. Just as the fail 

Woo" rt 00nquered by the black demon Rahu, so the fair 
g 16 * ace 18 conquered, i.e. surrounded, by black tresses. 
aIso foot-note no. 6. p. 24 of the text. 
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ing tlie ataleness of their beaks, besmeared with a 
large quantity of sweet liquor. 1 


50. -[The nose]. 

Metkinks, this nose is the beak of the Cupid-like 
parrot, eager to eat the grains of pomegranate, in the 
form of the rows of teeth. 

57.-[The caste-mark]. 

The ornamental mark, drawn with musk between 
her eyebrows, like arrow-head attached.to the middle 
of the bow of the five-arrowed one (i.e. Cupid) looks 
beautiful. 


58.-[The throat]. 

This is not the throat, but nothing but the trium¬ 
phant conch of' the Lord of love himself, since even 


1. When one takes too much sweet, his taste becomes 
stale and he resorts to something sour for restoring his relish 
tor the sweet. Here, too, having drunk the sweet nectar of 
the face, the cakorls have lost taste for the sweet, and so they 
are drinking the moon-beams which are sour in comparison 
with the sweetness of the face. The sense i3 that even the 
moon-beams are pale in comparison with the lovely fape and 
are sour, so to speak, in comparison with its sweetness. 
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now tlie marks of (kis) fingers are visible as lines on 
it fi.e. on tlie throat) 1 . 


59.-[The arms]. 

Are these the creepers, granting all desires, of the 
ocean of love? Or, else, are these lotus-stalks? Are 
these the sandal-creepers of the breast-like hills? Are 
these the creeper-like nooses of Cupid? Are these the 
coral-creepers of the ocean of the nectar of beauty ? 
Are these, as I think, the tender arms of a noble 
damsel of Guzrat, (resembling) creepers with finger¬ 
like leaves? 


bO.-[The lion]. 

You are worthy of honour, 0 lion, the king of 
beasts, with formidable staff-like arms and radiant 
■with pride, who, being intent on the flesh of the 
mighty elephant, does not kill the deer. 

01.-[The horse]. 

The restrained horse with its manes perfectly 
erect, and profusely covered with bees, is quivering, 
like a lotus. 2 


!• The throat is conceived here as Cupid’s conch, and 
^ le three lines on the throat as the impressions of Cupid’s 
fingers as he held the conch for blowing it. 

t he words here bear double meanings. Thus ‘Yaritah’ 
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62. -[The crow]. 

0 crow! followed by hundreds of cuckoos and more 
and more puffed up with pride, do not go away from 
here disregarding the king of birds. If they know 
you to be a crow, they will forsake you, just as 
(people throw away) a pebble from a heap of bright 
gems. 




63. - [The lamp]. 

Produced from fire, conducive to the good of the 


/ 


means : restrained, in the case of the horse ; while in the case 
of the lotus, it means : from the’water. ‘Prasphurati* means: 
quivering, in tho first caso; while in the second case, it 
means : shining. < Samudancita-ke4ara , means :• with the 
manes erect in tho first case; while in the second case it 

means: with upright pollens. < BhramarI-kI^lft , means: 

covered with bees, in both cases; the horse is covered with 
bees perhaps because it is sweating profusely. Probably in 

tho case of the horso, tho word ‘bhramnri’ really implies 
^bhrama 1 or ‘avarta/ i.e. curls in the hair on the body which 
are signs of excellence in a horse. Vide fiisupfila-vauha, <3.4. 
and MalliniUha’s commentary on it. 
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noble, and placed in front of (the image of) Krsna, 
the lamp is shining like Abhimanyu . 1 


04.-[The dawn]. 

Taking in (her) hand the disc of the sun with 
sprouted 2 garland-like beams (as) the plate containing 
lights to be waved before a deity, Dawn, daughter of' 
the king of love, is coming for adoring the daughter 
of ocean (i.e. Laksmx) by waving lights. 


65.-[The Stars]. 

Holding the moon 3 as a shining saffron-filled 
plate for Cupid, out on conquering the three worlds, 


1. The adjectives here bear double meanings. Thus 
‘Dhananjaya-aamudbhiita’ means: born from Arjuna, in the 
case of Abhimanyu; while in the case of the lamp, it means: 
lighted from fire. ‘Subhadrotsaha-vardbana’ means : con¬ 
ducive to the happiness of Subhadra, mother of Abhimanyu, 
in the first case; while in the second case, it means: conducive 
to the good of the noble. ‘Krsna-purahsarah’ means :in front 
of Krsna in person, the maternal uncle of Abhimanyu, in the 

first ease, while in the second case, it means : in front of tin- 
image of Krsna. 

2. Here the adjective ‘Ahkurita* suggests that the sun 
is just rising. 

3. ‘Atreya’ i.e. one born of Atri the moon; or if wo 
accept the reading ‘aratrl[ka]’ in place of ‘artreya’, the 
meaning Would be‘holding the (moon-like) pinto containing 
lights waved before a diety’. 
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and making the stars with, shining beauty appear like 
uncooked grains of rice, Lady Night is coming 1 for his 
good 2 . 


6G. -[The summer] . 

On seeing the lotus, (his) dear wife, -afflicted by 
the winter, the fiercely blazing sun, making' summer 
his own ally, 3 is shining with the desire to conquer 
it (viz, the winter). 


67. -[The summer-winds]. 

W andering f reely and frequently all around are 
these summer winds, full of' dust and stones; wearing 
garlands of the flames of the fierce sun; completely 
drying up the water of rivers and leaves of trees 
immediately by a mere touch ; as if, sucked in and 
emitted out (by llie king of serpents) and so possessed 
of the flames of poison coming out along with the 
hissing of the king of' serpents. 


1. We accept the reading ‘ayati’ here. 

2. When a king goes out on a victory expedition, ladies 
hold vessels containing auspicious things like saffron and so on 
(or wave the auspicious light before him) and scatter rice- 
grains for his victory. Similarly, night is here conceived as 
a lady holding the red plate-hke moon like the saffron-filled 
plate, and scattering the stars like the rice-grains for the 
well-being of Cupid who is going out on a %'ictory expedition. 
Night is the time beautiful for love. 

3. Or, having brought about the summer, its own friend. 






68.-[The rainy-season]. 


This is not the rumbling (of clouds.), but the roar¬ 
ing sound during the departure of Cupid. These 
are not clouds, but the mighty elephants of Cupid. 
This is not. lightning but a certain triumphant power in 
his hand. This is not the rain-bow but a weapon of 
Cupid, for the delusion of the worlds. 

69.-[The sentiment of disgust].. 

A certain person is undergoing retribution for his 
misdeeds, —a leper, besmeared with excreta, covered- 
over by host of worms, full of streams of pus, sui- 
rouuded by flies, emitting the strong smell of a 

spread-out nimba-bough held in (his) hand,.b witu 

(his) hands and feet dropping off and blood oozing out 
from them and seen by spitting people all around . 1 2 

TO. PHALGUHASTINI. [The moon-rise]. 

A flower of the creepers of the matted locks of 6iva ; 
the smile on the face of Night; the clusteV of new 
leaves of the planet 3 ; the nail wound on the hip of 
Lady Eve ; the horn of the sky that pierces darkness ; 
the bow of Cupid;—may the rise of the disc of (such) 
first-day moon conduce to our happiness. 

1. Meaning not clear. 

2. i,e. people are spitting in disgust at the very sight oi 

him. \ 

3. Here the word ‘graha' means the moon, and the word 
‘Kisalaya* suggests its young stage. 
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71.--[Human destiny]. 

(God) creates the gem of a man as an abode of 
infinite good qualities and ornamental to the world; 
then, again, makes him perishable in an instant. 
Alas ! (this) foolish behaviour of Providence is indeed 
a matter of regret. 


72. RaJAKANYA. [f assage-at-arms between the prin¬ 
cess and her poet-lover ]. 

[The princess says:— ]This is the court-yard of the 
lion revelling in the blood of a multitude of mad 
elephants. 

[I he poet retorts:— ] Does the elephant forsake 
the Sallaki having shining and tender shoots with 
new leaves with which it plays? 


73.-o- 

[The poet says : —] The life of water-lily that has 
not seen the moon-beams is in vain. 

[The princess retorts :—] The life of the moon that 
has not seen the sleepless (i.e. full-blown) water-lily, 
too, is in vain. 


1. A kind of tree elephants are particularly foud of. 
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>- 74. RASAVATI PRIYAMYARA [Krsna]. 

I worship Govinda, the handsome oneofYraja; 
the remover of births 1 ; holding lute; dark; who 
sports on the banks of the Yamuna; the enemy of 
demons like Kamsa and others; praised by cow- 
herdesses 2 and adored by the lotus-eyes of the 
women of Vraja; with his head adorned with peacock- 
feathers and bent in a graceful triple curve. 

75. SARASVATI [Eulogy of the king]\ 

My lord ! you alone are the supreme protector, 
you are the cause of hopes, you are the tit person to 
be fanned by Chowries; though one, you are the soul 
of the three worlds. 4 

70.-[Addressed to a Ketakl-flower]. 

(Your) leaves are unapproachable on account oi 
thousands of thorns, there is not even the slig'hest 
trace of honey (in you), you are dusky with dust. 
Your faults, 0 Ketakl, have been over-looked by the 
bee, fond of (your) fragrance only. 6 


1. Or, mundane miseries. 

2. Or, gopa+ali=gopali i.e. groups of cowherds, 
ii. Pata+alam. 

4. The words bear double meanings. Thus, the stanza 
may mean also “...you alone are the nether region (patalam); 
you are the bond of the (ten) quarters (i.e. the earth); you, 
again, are the region of the Amaras (gods) and Maruts (wmd- 
gods) (ca + amara+marud+bkumih) (i.e. the heaven); though 
one, you are the three worlds. 

o. See lntrod., p. xxxii; or, this verse may have an im¬ 
plied amorous sentiment, viz., thnt a lover overlooks tin 
faults of bis beloved. 
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77. SARASVATI KUTUMBADUHITA [Love] 



Obeisance to love, the cause of the delight of the 
world, the concomitant results of which are, 0 king 
Bhoja, men like you. 


78. SILa BHAll ARIKa. [A lady pleads with her 
indignant lover]. 

Love that has become adverse and is painful 
through separation is wearing away my body. Tama, 
too, incapable of counting days, has lost all mercy 
(for me). Vou, too, have fallen a prey to indignation. 
Think, 0 my lord, how can women, tender like clus¬ 
ters of new leaves, live under these circumstances? 


[Blight of a mau separated from his 
lady-love]. 

Thought has arisen in the heart of one separated 
from his beloved,—seeing this, sleep is gone (i.e. 
has deserted him). Who would adore a faithless 
one ?' 


1 . i.e, the lover is thinking of liis lady-love and cannot 

deep. Thought and sleep are like eo-wives,—when one is 
present, the other-is absent. 

Or, when sleep finds that the man’s heart is occupied 
Jj\ thought (Ginta, a rival lady-love, as it were), instead of 
his first lady-love (priyi), she takes him to be a faithless 
lover and deserts him. 
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SO.-o-[A lady sends the messenger-maiden to 

her lover). 

0 messenger-maiden! You are a young woman, 
he (too) is a fickle young man. The quarters are 
black with darkness. The message (you are carrying) 
is indeed (full of) mystery. The place appointed 
for meeting is a deserted one. The spring-breezes 
are again and again turning (one’s) mind to other 
directions. Go dexterously for arranging a speedy 
meeting (between us). May the gods protect you! 


81. -[Discourse between the mocking messen¬ 

ger maiden and her mistress]. 

(Ques.) Why are you breathing deeply? (Ans.) 
I have come hurriedly. (Ques.) Why are you pleased ? 
(Ans.) I have been favoured. (Ques.) Why have 
your locks too become loose? (Ans.) Decause of fall¬ 
ing down on (his) feet. (Ques.) What about your 
waist-garment? (Ans.) (It has got loose) because of 
my going and coming hack. (Ques.) Your face is 
bedewed with perspiration. (Ans.) (It has become 
so) on account of the Sun. (Ques.) Why are you 
weak? (Ans.) Because of excessive talking. What 
will you say, 0 messenger-maiden, (about) your lips, 
that have assumed the form of a withered lotus? 

82. -o-[Au unchaste woman says]. 

He who was my first love, 1 is my husband, (pre- 


1. Literally, ‘stealer of virginity.’ 
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sent here); those very same nights in the month of 
Caitra (have arrived); the same strong-breezes frag¬ 
rant with the smell of the full-blown Malatl flower, 
are (blowing through) the Kadamba tree; I am also 
the same old self. Still my heart is longing for stolen 
amorous sports under the cave-creepers on the banks 
of the river Reva. 


83. ***** 
***** 

84. SITA [The moon]. 

Do not be afraid, 0 moon I 1 Raku is not in my 
liquor. 2 3 RohinI is in the sky. 0 timid one ! Why 




1. The verse is addressed by soliciting lady to a person 
whom she wants to cheer up. 

2. i.e. Ralni is not here. Rfihu here stands for the 
husband or the guardian of the lady addressing. 

3. RohinI stands for the wife of the person addressed to. 


mtsT#r 



are you afraid. 1 What is there to be surprised, at 
this that the hearts of men become agitated, often¬ 
times, during their first unions with experienced 
ladies? 


85. SUBHADRA [The milk]. 

What was milched, after that, boiled and then 
had its cream taken out and churned rapidly was, 
again, transformed into butter for making clarified 
butter. The fat 2 (of this milk) is the cause of the 
succession of evils. 


86. TRIBHLWANASABASVATT. [Eulogy of the king]. 

0 all-auspicious Lord Rupavitauka*! the crest 
jewel of all kings ! Is the roaming of Tour Honour 
with the moon even during the night proper? Let 
uot the moon be embarrassed with shame at the sight 
of yoxrr face; also, let not the venerable Arundhati be 
led to any scandalous behaviour. 


1. The soliciting lady means to say: neither my hus- 
hand, nor my guardian, nor my wife of whom you may be 
afraid is here. So why do you fear? 

-• The word “sne/ia” means both fat and affection. The 
sense is that it is the good, affectionate and tender¬ 
hearted people that suffer most in the world. 

•h or : 0 Lord, the most beautiful of all. “Vitankn” moans 
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87.-[Hari] . 

May Hari, with the rope 1 of snake unknowingly 
glided off his hands at the sight of LaksmI during the 
churning of the ocean, (hut still) expanding and con¬ 
tracting his arms for nothing, protect the three worlds 2 . 




88 . 


* * * * 


89. VIDYAVATI. [A hynin]."^ 

The Goddess who is the creator of the world, who 
brings auspiciousness even to the all-auspicious Lord— 
obeisance to that Goddess Sumlnaksi of an auspicious 
form. 

90 . -o- 

Having worshipped whom once, people get all 
desired for objects, obeisance to her, etc. 


th© loftiest point and so Rupavitanka may be simply a des¬ 
criptive adjective of “Deva f \ 

1. “Netra” here means rope; cp. Sridhara Svamin on 
BhiigP. 8*7/22, p. 452 “Manthanam Mandaram krtva netram 
krtva tu V^nkim” where he explains “Netraip rajjum”. 

2. Hari was so much charmed at the sight of LaksmI that 
he did not know when Vasuki went off his hands. He was so 
engrossed at that time that he did not realise that his hands 
were moving forward and backward as though he were actual¬ 
ly churning even then. 
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Through, a particle of whose grace enjoyment and 
emancipation are easily obtained—obeisance to her etc. 

92. - 0 - 

The goddess who imparts the knowledge of 
Brahman to those who wish for salvation—obeisance 
to her, etc. 

93. -o- 

United with whom Siva performs the five-fold 
duties 1 —obeisance to her, etc. 

94. -o— — 

For whose pleasure Siva danced incessantly — 
obeisance to her, etc. 

95. -o- 

From a particle of whose lustre, deities headed by 
LaksmI and Sarasvatl have sprung forth—obeisance 
to her, etc. 

96. -O "" * 

Through a particle of whose grace all 3orts of 
Prosperities increase—obeisance to her, etc. 

97. ^_ 0 - 

Who, when adored, destroys all sins and wards 
u ff all calamities—obeisance to her, etc. 

1* The five-fold duties are: Creation, maintenance, 
destruction, emancipation and grac?. 
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That great power, the auspicious one who when, 
worshipped becomes the bestower of all successes, 
obeisance to her, etc. 

99. -o- 

Forsaken by which goddess, even Siva himself is 
unsuccessful—obeisance to her, etc. 

100. -o- 

From whose feet has arisen the whole Universe 
of the mobile and the in)mobile,—obeisance to her, 
etc. 

Having thus eulogised the great goddess and 
‘ having bowed down to her again, and again, I, your 
devoted daughter, pray, through your command, that 
my mind may be engrossed unflinchingly to the medi¬ 
tation of your feet, 0 Mother ! 

101. VIJJA. [Eulogy of the King] . 

who among the kings of Lunar and Solar dynas¬ 
ties has not obtained 1 (certain parts of this world)? 
But 0 my Lord ! we consider you alone to be the lord 
of the world, —who having seized Auga 2 , having then 
annexed Kuntala 3 , having- completely overthrown the 

1. Asaditah = asaditavantabo Or, the line may mean 
“whom have we not met” ? 

2, Bhagalpur and its neighbourhood. 

8. The country of wb ch Vidarbha was the capital. It is 
also famous as the source of the river Nerbuda. Here PaisacI 
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extended Cola 1 , and having taken possession of the 
midland country, 2 has now stretched out his hands 
towards Kiind. 3 

102.-[The King’s sword]. 

0 my Lord! the blade of your sword gave birth to a 
son, viz., fame in the war. (To celebrate it,) the wind 
is scattering heaps of' dusts, like clothes; jackals are 
singing lustily; headless bodies are 'dancing; and 
(there takes place) instantaneously the salvation of 
enemies from the trammels of mundane existence. 




Prakrta was used; see Laksmidkara’s SadBC.: “Paiulya- 
Kekaya-VftkUka-Sakya-Nepala-Kuntalnh-Pigacadesfih syuh 
." etc. 

1. The country on the Coromandel in Southern India. 

2. For Madkya-desa. see vol. VII of this Series, Part A, 
Kaja-Midhava-Lak?mi, p. 57; see also Mauu, 2. 21. 

y. Kanjeeveram, not very far from Madras. 

I ho last two lines of the verse admit a double interpre¬ 
tation. One is given above. The other is as follows : — 

Who (viz: —the husband i.e. the King) having touched 
tparimrsya) the body (aiiga) (of his wife i.e, the world), 
havmg then pulled her (nkrsya) by the hair (kuntala), having 
r °wn ft way (vyudnsya) her bodice (cola) and having taken 
Possession of (prapya) her waist (madhya*dega), has now 
s i etched out his hand towards her girdle (kaiici). 

e Z 1 .* 10 im PHcntiou, is that other kings conquered oni.> 

ft r 3in parts of the world. This king gradually conquering 
*he entire world. 




103.-[In praise of a poetess]. 



Not knowing mo, Vijjaka, dark like tlie petals oi a 
blue lotus, in vain indeed lias Dandiu said that 
Sarasvatl is all white. 1 


104.-[In praise of poets in general]. 

This is a homage to a person who is silent, (but)' 
who by his liorripilated body is indicating that the 
ideas of poets are inexpressible by words, (but) only 
llask forth through words fraught with tender 
feelings. 2 


105. -[An unchaste woman says] . 

0 neighbour-woman ! do please keep an eye on my 
house, be it even for a short while. Often times, 
the father of this child will not drink the tasteless 
water of the well. (So) though alone, I am going 
quickly hitherforth to the river, covered with tamalas. 
Let the dense joints of reeds with hard sections scratch 
my body. 

106 a - 

We long for boys during (our) childhood, for 
voungmen during (our) youth, and for oldmen even 
during (our) old age, for such is the proper custom 

1. See Kavyadar^a, I. I. 

2. Or, this may be a silent tribute of the poetess herself 
(janasya ayam anjalih) to poets in general. 
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ttfSour family. You liave began to spend your life 
with this one husband only. Never once in my 
family, my daughter, such a token of chastity was 

found. 


[An unchaste woman says]. 


107. 


Say, O Murala, by whom were made these cane- 
creepers, 1 with sandy bottoms and thick shadows; 
clinging up to the end of the shore 2 ; .the permanent 
home of cool breeze; resounding' with the eacklings 
of water fowls and conducive to the incessant love- 
makings of immodest women? 

108. -[A rustic woman]. 

Lying on a platform (of bamboos) in a cucumber 
field, with the hairs on her body erect with joy, 
with her body pressed during love-making and 
clinging to her lover, with his neck embraced by her 
two hands qut of joy, a low-caste woman, with a 
view to frightening away the jackals at night, is 
repeatedly making noise by striking with her feet 

1. Nicula also means Hijjala; see Vaidyaka-habda- 
sindhu, p. 607; Caraka-samhita, sutra-stkana, ii-10; Raja- 
nighantu, varga 9. 

2. Sandra chaya yesam te sandracchayah, atatantam 
vilambante atafantavilanibinali; sandracchayah ca atatanta- 
vilambinah ca. 

Or, sandracchayas, tatanta 


.meaning the same. 






the garland of conches which is hanging from the 
creeper on the top of the hedge. 


109. _[A woman separated from her lover says] 

0 Cupid! you were first conquered by the God 
with the crescent moon (on his brow) 1 ; after that, 
by the Buddha (the enlightened one) of lofty know¬ 
ledge ; after that, by my dear lover who is away. 
Leaving them aside, you are indeed killing me, a 
very thin lass, a helpless woman. Fie to you, shame 
upon your manliness, shame upon your splendour, 
shame upon your bow, shame upon your arrows. 

HO --[A woman, separated from her lover, 

says]. 

The sky (is covered) with clouds, the earth (is 
drenched) with fresh water, the quarters (are illu¬ 
minated) by lightning, the sky (is abounding) in 
showers, the woods (are full) of Kutaja flowers, and 
the rivers are full (to the brim) with the flows of 
water. 2 3 Say, 0 cruel rainy season ! why are you in 
vain making such a great display of power for 
killing me alone, a mere poor miserable bereaved 
woman, separated from her lover?* 

1. i.e. Siva. Pee the story of the reduction of Madana 
to ashes by Siva; Kumara-sambhava, canto 3. 

2. Here the gender of the word “fuiambnra” has been 
confused. 

3. See Introduction, p. xli. 
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[Description of the lovely lady’s face]. 


The bud 1 has become larger; the leaves 3 are on 
every side ; unsurpassable : is the water 1 ; bright the 
disc of the sun 5 ; similarly, the thorns 6 have for long 
gone underneath ; yet, 0 lovely damsel. \our face 
has not been conquered by the lotus by which the bees 
have been attracted thus' who has made every pre- 


1. Here the lotus is being campared to a warrior, and all 
the words used have double meanings, applicable to both the 
lotus and the warrior. Thus, the word “kosa" means bud in the 
case of the lotus, treasury (dhana-kosa) in case of the warrior, 
-it implies one puffed up with pride of wealth. 

2 . The word “patra” means the leaves in case of the 
lotus, and chariot in case of the wanioi. 

3. The words “durga” means unsurpassable in case of the 
lotus, a fort in case of warrior* 

4. The word “jala” signifies the water surrounding the 
lotus, and the water that serves the purpose of a fort. 

5. The word “mitra-mandala” means the disc of the sun 
in the case of the lotus, and the circle of friends in that of the 
warrior. The word “ujjvala means ‘bright* in the first case 
and ‘prosperous* in the second. 

6. The word “kantaka means thorns that are under the 
flower in the case of the lotus and petty enemies that have 
been crushed in that of the warrior. 

7. The word ^aki^ta-silimukha ,> means the lotus by 
which the bees have been attracted, and the warrior by whom 
the bow has been strung. 
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paration 1 and who is desirous of victory 2 —that is 
wonder. 3 


112. -[The eye], 

0 Lord of men ! this glance of yours, as lovely as 
a fresh blue lotus, enhances the good fortune of your 
friends wholly dependent on you and is the cause 
of the defeat of the enemies and the love of ladies. 


113. VIJJA. [ A lady describes her miserable plight 
to the messenger-maiden ]. 

When the tie of love has come to be rent assunder, 
when the heart’s high esteem has disappeared, 4 when 
a friendly relation (between us) has ceased, when he 
passes before me like an (ordinary) individual, 5 6 I do 
not know the reason why, my dear friend! my heart 
is not being rent to a hundred pieces thinking about 
those very same past days, spent in that way. 0 


114. 


* * * * * 

* * * * * 


1. In the case of the warrior, the words “racanam krtva** 
means ‘by arranging his troops*. 

2. Applies to both the lotus who wants to conquer the 
face, and the warrior who wants to conquer his enemies. 

3. The sum and substance is that though the lotus is 
like the warrior ready in all ways to conquer its enemy, viz : — 
the face, yet does not,—the face is more beautiful. 

4. i.e. when they have ceased to respect each other. 

5. i.e. the lovers have become supremely indifferent to 
each other. 

6. i.e. happily before this estrangement. 
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115. --[ Message of a lady seperated from her 

lover ]. 


0 friend of my heart! this is my petition to you ; 
you should spend some days in that very place. 1 (For) 
•at present this place is unfit to live in; the beams 6f 
«ven the moon are scorching us. 

116. * * * * 

* * * * 

117. - [Love-making]. 

When raisii/g her face by pulling her hair, a lover 
kisses (his lady-love) by force, may the scarcely audi¬ 
ble angry mutterings of the indignant lady triumph. 

118. -[Fate]. 

Alas ! through the irony of fate, the water of even 
that tank that has persisted through a kalpa, the 
clear waves of which, stirred up through the w ashing 
of the ichor-stained temples of huge intoxicated ele¬ 
phants, (once) went up unobstructed to the horizon, 
now in course of time, becomes defiled (even) through 
the strutting forth of a single heron . 

119. -o- 

My dear friend ! having violently lumped up the 
mind like clay, and having placed it, like a clever 
potter, on the wheel of care, —revolving by the in- 

1. Or, how long must you stay in that place? 
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cessant fall of the end of the rod of adversity 
crooked Providence is whirling it on and on. 
not know what it will do here 2 . 


<SL 

—the 
We do 


120. - [Fate]. 

0 dull-witted Providence! desist from this vain 
attempt and arduous perseverance for fulfilling your 
desire for seeing great men lose patience in time of 
adversity. The chief mountain-ranges, or the oceans, 
that have not deviated from their positions even 
at the time of the dissolution of the world, are not 
mean. 3 


121.-[ The songs of rice-husking damsels ]. 

Splendid are the songs of rice-husking, ' which are 
mixed with the jingling of bangles striking against 
one another in the sprout-like arms, beautiful on 
account of graceful movements, shining and moving 
because of (the movement of) pestles; and which are 


1. Literally, ‘revolving* by the contact of the succession 

of the falls of the end.\ 

2. Here Providence is compared to a potter; the 
human heart to lump of clay; the cares which it has to bear to 
the potter’s wheel; and the misfortunes which it has to under¬ 
go to the potter’s rod which makes the wheel revolve, 

3. The construction as follows:—Kula sikharinah jala- 
ra^ayo va na Kalpapaya-vyapeta-nija-krannih; naite 
KsudrSh. 

4. Kalama = a kind of rice; Kandani = pestle; so the 
compound kalama-kandani-gltayah literally means ‘songs 
about rice and pestles’. 
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accompanied by deep 
heaving violently from 
exclamations. 


<SL 

notes, faltering in the breasts, 
the emission of inarticulate 


122. —•——-— [ Addressed to a Campaka tree J. 

0 Campaka-tree ! you have been planted by some one 
in a garden near (the houses) of wicked wretches of a 
bad village, where, through their greed, enhanced by 
the full-grown fresh greens 1 (you have been now 
reduced to such a state) that your twigs are fit for the 
repair of broken fences (only). 

123. — - -_[ tree ] 

Having found you giving a good shade, bowing* 
down with the weight of fruits, and imparting pro¬ 
found peace to all, we have come here leaving ofi the 
tract. But if your inside be extremely terrible by 
reason of the burning poison, emitted from the 
shining mouths of the rows of snakes, moving inside 
(your) hollow, then you are (indeed) blessed! 

124. -[ The sun-rise ]. 

The bees, with their bodies dyed reddish yellow by. 
the pollens of blossomed red-lotuses, are humming 
sweetly in the tanks adjoining the houses. The yon¬ 
der sun-disc, kissing the Udaya mountain, and having 


1. i.o. these are planted under the Campaka tree, and 
in order that they may have more air and sunshine, the foli¬ 
age of the Campaka tree has been purposely cut off. 
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^ / 

the splendour of the petals of the newly blossomed 
bandhujiva flower 1 , is shining brightly. 

! T ! 

125. -[ The rainy season ]. 

Having seen (me), a poor damsel, plunged in the 
ocean of grief for separation from the lover, let the 
energetic clouds, heavy with the weight of fresh 
water, rumble on; let the winds variegated by (i.e. 
mixed with) the pollens of Kadamba flowers, blow on; 
let the peacocks dance. (But) 0 lightning! though 
we both are women, you, too, heartless as you 
ure, are flashing! 

12G. -[ The rainy season ]. 

During the rainy season the rainbow is clearly 
perceived as the heart of a young woman, not lasting, 
variegated in colour, stringiess, ever-curved and rare 2 . 

127. - [The rainy season] - 

The quarters are dusky with dark clouds, black like 

1. A kind of red-flower which opens afc mid-day and 
withers away the next day at sun-rise. 

2. J hese adjectives apply both to the rainbow and the 
heart of a young woman. Thus,— 

Rainbow Young woman 

Asthira— Not lasting fickle. 

Aneka-raga having many colours having passion for many. 

Guna-rahita— having no string having no laudable 

qualities. 

Nitya-vakra— ever-curved ever-crooked. 

Dusprapya— rare difficult to be won. 
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the smoke of dull fire. The earth is green with dense 
grass with newly sprung-up sprouts. Surely, the 
time beautiful for love-making has arrived, the time 
when those separated from their beloved ones have no 
other refuge hut death. 


123.-[ The spring ] 

The filament in the palasa-bud—the filament 
which vies (even) the crescent of the moon (in beauty) 
—looks like the love-god’s bow, encased in a red case, 
sealed with wax. 


129. --[ A puzzle ]. 

The salty ocean is being rebuked thus by annoyed 
travellers, who, with* their throats and palates drv 
with thirst, are spitting and vomitting out the water 
without swallowing it: 0 receptacle of salt! by whom 
have your nectar-sweet names like “pathodhi : 
jaladhi,” etc. (all meaning receptacle of water) been 
given in vain? 

J 130. VIKATANITAMBA. [ Eulogy of the king]. 

(0 King!) your rival army is like a newly-married 
bride,—though challenged, does not make preparations 
for fight: does not openly display the various divisions - 
nnd is not capable of showing off its valour to you 1 . 

1. Here the words hare double meanings applicable to 

both the rival army and a newly-married bride. 

Thus— Enemy Bride 

1st. lihe though challenged dares not though rebuked does 
bgbt. not complain. 
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Seeing your Fame kiss the face of Fame Horizon, 
tlie jealous sky, full of lustre, amassed dense clouds ; 
(consequently) slie herself (i.e. sky), too, was embiaced 
by him (i.e. by Fame) warmly . 2 

132. - -[A lady in tryst is being accosted], 

“Where are you going, 0 lovely-thighed one! in 

(this) dark night”? “There, where the lord of my 
life, my heart’s darling, resides.” “My young lady, 
you are unaccompanied, say, why are you not afraid?” 
“Surely, Cupid with feathered arrows i 6 my com¬ 
panion.” 

133 . ---[ The bride-groom is accosted by a 

personal friend of the bride ]. 

Young, slender and tender as she is, do not have 

2ml. line does not dare to display does not dress and 
openly the various divi- adorn herself in public 
sions of the army, such or practise coquetry, 
as foot-soldiers, licrse- 
soldiers, etc. 

3rd. lino is not able to show off its is not able to lord it 
valour. over her husband. 

1. In order to hide the face of her rival Lady Horizon 
and draw the attention of Fame to herself. 

2. Note the pun hero. The compound “prthu-payo- 
dharodgama” may also mean that Lady Sky, jealous of her 
rival Horizon, is trying to attract her Lover. Fame, by 
exhibiting the beauty of her bust and is thereby successful in 
getting the warm embrace of Fame. 
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any fear; for does it ever happen that a bud breaks 
down under the weight of a bee? Therefore, she 
should be pressed relentlessly by you in secret. The 
sugar-cane does not yield up its entire juice if 
pressed slightly. 

134. -[ Addressed to an indignant woman ]. 

Without considering the consequence of love, 
ignoring your friends why have you, without any 
cause, become angry with your sincere lover. You 
have brought (upon yourself), with your own hands, 
these charcoals, the flames of which are burning 
glowingly in the fire of separation. So, now stop 
crying in the wilderness. 

135. -[ Description of the heroine ] . 

Who is here like another river of beauty,—where 
blue lotuses are floating together with the moon 1 ; 
whence the broad temples of an elephant are coming 
out 2 3 ; where there are other trunks of plantain trees 
and stalks of lotuses'*? 

1. i.a. the blue lotuses are lloating together with the 
reflection of the moon. The lotuses represent the eyes and 
the moon represents the face. 

2. i.e. the breasts are huge like the temples of an 

elephant. * » 

3. i.e. the trunks of plantain trees represent the thighs, 
the lotus-stalks the arms. The riviir represents the younu 
lady. 
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136.-[ The waist ]. 

0, 0, rash aud heedless one! why do you move 
about again aud again? You may break atwain by 
the weight of your bi’easts. 


137. 


* 


* 


* 



* 


* 


138. --— [ Addressed to the bee ]. 

Obee! divert your greedy mind to other flower- 
creepers that can bear your pressure. Why are you 
defiling fruitlessly and untimely, this innocent jas- 
mine-bud that is without any pollens 1 2 ? 

139. - [The bee], 

0 bee, go away from here; though the Ketakl- 
flower possesses a high fragrance, yet you will not 
find the slightest trace of honey here; on the con¬ 
trary, your face will become dusky with dust. 


140. [ The Spring ] . 

0 Wretched one J ! what is the use of the mango- 
tree, grown on the door-step? It is (but) a tree of 
poison, sin incarnate. When it blossoms even 
slightly, the complications of the fever of love 
increase. 


1. Secondarily, the bee stands for a lover, and the 
jasmine-bud for a very young girl, not yet fit for being 
courted. 

2 . Addressing herself. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

PRAKRIT POETESSES 

1. ANTJLAKSMI. [ An unchaste woman ]. 

That your wife is chaste and that, 0 beautiful one t 
we are not so,—(do you mean to say) the root-cause 
for that is that there is no youth like you? 

2. - [ A forward woman encourages a 

diffident lover ] 

The repeated and lustful embraces of even an 
experienced lover do not captivate (the heart) so 
much as do those that are due to good relationship 
and affection, — no matter, wherever or in what 
manner they take place. 

3. -[A happy lady confides in her friend] . 

My arms, (tied) like the firmly tied knot of a 

fetter, were somehow released by him. By me also 
were extricated the breasts dug in, as it were, into 
his chest. 

4. — . - [The banyan tree] 

The travellers who had approached a withered 
banyan tree, laughed and clapped their hands when 
the bevies of parrots, resembling leaves and fruits, 
flew away. 
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-5. ASULADDHI [A lady, separated from her lover, 
says to the messenger-maiden], 

0 my friend, other flowers do not pain me so much 
as do the kadambas. Indeed, Cupid is, now-a-days, 
bearing the bow of the globular kadamba flowers. 


(>. - - [The messenger-maiden says to the 

lover] . 

I am not a bearer of any message ; nor are you 
(her) beloved; so what is our concern in this affair? 
(But) she is dying and the blame will attach to you ; 
so I am telling you this in the name of justice. 


7. AVANTISUNDARt. [ A lady, separated from her 

lover, laments]. 

O, merciless one! have you forgotten, alas! even 
that that I, with my upper garment slipping off, 
caught hold ol you by running towards you, even 
in the midst of my elders? 

8. -“ [A lover, separated from his sweet¬ 

heart, says]. 

I remember her face,—she who was defiled only 
for a while, her face, encircled by dangling creeper¬ 
like tresses, just like a lotus bowed down with the 
weight of bees. 

9. - [A husband jokes with his wife]. 

0 lotus-eyed one, possessed of youthful beauty! 
now having seen the beauty of your face, Indra is 
mocking Indrani. 
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10. MADHAVl [The messenger-maiden teaches the 


boorish lover]. 

Those who do not exbibit their lordship and (try 
to) please their angry (sweet hearts) like slaves—it 
is they that are the beloved of ladies, the rest are 
only wretched masters. 

11. PRAHATA [The wife of a hen-pecked husband 

boasts to her friends]. 

When he was blowing (my) palm aching on 
account of (my) beating (him) I laughed and elapsed 
him by the neck with the other hand. 

12. RETV A [An angry lady says to her repentant 

lover] . 

Say, 0 shameless one ! which of your sins are to be 
forgiven (by me) now —those that you committed in the 
past, or those that you are committing now, or those 
that you are going to commit in future, you hand¬ 
some one? 

13. - — [An angry lady is accosted by her 

personal friend] . 

0 indignant one, disregarding (your) lover who 
is coming (to you) you have through anger turned 
away your face (but) the horripilation on your back 
betrays that your heart is inclined towards him 1 . 

1. The contrast is between the words 'paran-nmkha’ and 
4 san-mukha’—the back that is turned and the heart that 

t 

is quite the reverse. 
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14. ROHA [The messenger-maiden tries to pacify 
the offended lady who has quarrelled with her 
lover]. 


He, without whom you cannot live, should he 
conciliated, even though the fault be on his side. 
Even when the fire burns a city, say, to whom is it 
not dear? 


15. SASIPRABHA [A lady, blamed of excessive foi'- 
bearance towards her guilty lover, replies to 
the messenger-maiden]. 

• I dance to the tunes my lover plays, fickle though 
his love may be. Though the tree is immovable by 
nature, the creeper twines around it. 


10. VADDHAVAHI [A friend consoles the lady, 
separated from her lover]. 

0 yon, whose husband is away, take heart These 
are not the clouds of the newly arrived rainy seasons, 
but only the cliffs of the Vindhya mountain 
blackened by the soot of the forest-fires during the 


summer. 
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APPENDIX I 

SUBJECTS TREATED BY TEE SANSKRIT POETESSES. 


I. Deity. 

Siva ... ... ... ... 2 

Krsna ... ... ••• 1 

Hari ... ... ... 1 

Sarasvatl ... ••• ••• 1 

SumlnaksI ... ... ... 12 

Avalokitesvara ... ••• ••• 8 


25 

II. Human beings. 

Eulogy of tbe King ... 7 

King’s enemies ... ... 1 

King’s weapon: — 

King ■{ jlkusancll ... ... 2 

Sword ... ... 1 

King’s War ... ... 1 

Wife of the enemy of the King 1 

Poet ... ... 1 

Poetess ••• •• ••• 1 

Greedy man ... ... ... 1 

Miser ••• ... ... 1 

Crook ... ... ... 1 

Leper ••• ••• ... 1 


19 

III. Beauty of features. 

Geperal ... ••• (Male) 1 

General ... ... (Female) 2 


After-bath ... ... ... 1 

Hair ... ... ... 1 

Eyebrows ... ...\ ... 1 

Eyes ... ... ... 1 

Side-glance ... ... ... 1 
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lance 

Caste-mark 

Rose 

Lips 

Throat 

Face 

Arms 

Bust 

W aist. 

Feet 

Nails on Toes 


(Male) 


<§L 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 


IV. Love 


r 


Modes -j 


r 

Types H 

l 

l 


A lady separated from her lover 3 
A man separated from his sweetheart 1 
Message sent to the lover by the lady 

(Letter) 2 

,, ,, through duti 2 

The lady describes her miserable plight 
to the duti ••• 1 

Discourse between lady and duti 
Discourse between two lovers 4 

An indignant woman’s remonstration 
with her lover ... ... 2 

A personal friend’s remonstration with 
an indignant woman ... ~ 

A lady pleads with her indignant lover 

(Male) 1 

The lady pleads with her lover 
The lover declares love for his lady 
Surata-keli 

Bride 

Bustic Woman 
Lady in tryst 
Unchaste woman ... 


1 

1 

1 

(i 

1 

1 

1 

V 

I 
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APPENDIX 

birds and insects 


Lion 

Horse 

Crow 

Bee 


VI. Nature 

Dawn 

Sun 

Sun-rise 

Sun-set 

Morning-breeze 

Moon-rise 

Moon-lit Night 

Stars 

Cloud 



1 

1 

1 

1 


4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


9 


VII. Seasons 

Summer ••• ••• ••• j 

Summer-day ... ... ... 1 

Summer-winds ... ... ... 1 

Rainy-season ... ... ... f 

Spring ••• ••• ••• ^ 

10 

VIII. Trees and flowers. 

Ketaki 

Campaka 

Tree 

Nimba 


4 
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Things. 


Incense 

Lamp 

Milk- 

Ocean 


X. Philosophical. 

Human destiny... 


XL Religious. 

Religious discourse 

X77. Miscellaneous. 

Kalpa-taru ... 

• Songs of rice-husking 
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SUBJECTS TREATED BY TEE^RAKRIT rOETESSES 
I. Love 

One whose husband is docile (svadhina- 
patika) ... ... ... 1 

One whose husband is away (prosita- 
Mood- bhatrku) ... ... ... 1 

types-! One whose husband is guilty (khandita) 1 
One who has quarrelled with her 
husband (kalahantarita) ... 2 

One who is separated from her husband 
(. (virahotkanthita) ... ... 2 


f Unchaste woman 
d Forward woman 

i 

(.Docile wife ... 


1 

1 

1 


f Messenger-maiden remonstrates with 
I the cruel lover ... ... l 

| Messenger-maiden defines a ladies’ man 1 
j Lover, separated from his sweetheart 1 

lHappy reunion ... ... 2 


11. Trees 

The banyan tree 

1 


15 


1 
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INDEX OF THE KAVYAS, ARRANGED ALRHARE- 
TIC ALLY UNDER EACH POETESS. 


1. DEV AKU MARIK A 


Vaidyarhdtha-prdsdda-prasasii (Historical poem). 


2. GANCADEVI 


Maclhurd-vijaya or V Irakamparaya-carita (Histori 
cal poem). 


S. LAKSMI RAJXI 


Santana-Gopala-kavya (Pauranic poem). 


4. MADHURAV ANI 


Rdmayana-kdvyci (Epic poem) 

5. RAMARIIADRAMBA 
RagInindthabhyudaya (Historical poem) 

6. tibumalamba 

Varadambika-parinaya (Campu). 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE WOHKS OF 
MODERN POETESSES, ARRANGED ALPHA¬ 
BETICALLY UNDER EACH POETESS. 

1. ANASUYA KAMALABAI BIPAT 


Sridatta-pancdmrta. 


2. BALAMBIKI 

i. Subodha-Rdvia-carita. 

ii. Avya-Rdmdyana. 

iii. Gdna-kadamba 

i v . Dev i- traya-trimscm-vi did. 

S. IIANTJ MAMBA, VENNELAICAMTI 

i. Brahmdnanda-Sarasvati-pddukd-piijana. 

ii. Samkara-Bhagavat-pada-gahasra-ndmavali. 

iii. Datta-puja-gUa-kadamba. 

4 . JNANASUNDAIU 
Hdlasyn-cqmpu-kdvya. 

5. K AM AES I 
Ruma-carita. 

6. MANDAYAM DHATI ALAMELAMMA 
Buddlia-caritdmrta 

7• RADHAVim A, Joint Author. 

Rad hd-Go I'inda-sarad-rdsa 


8. RAMABAI 


La k .>• mUvara-camp il-kavya. 


9. SHI DEV I BALARiAJNI 


Ca mp ft-Bit Cigar at a. 
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10. SUNIMANI DEVI 

\ i 

Kdmaksdinrta. 

11. SUN DAD A VALLI 
Rdmdy ana-campu-kdvya. 



12. T RIVEN I 

i. Bhrhga-scin d esa, 

11 • La k s mi-sahasra 
iii. Raiigabhyudaya 
i v. Rahgandtha-salias va 
v. Raugardt-samudaya 
T i. bampa tkumdra-v i jay a 
Vl1 * Svka-sandesa 
v iii. Tattva-mudrd-bhadrbdaya 
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AmarE. 

AmarKU. 

AISPBMS. 

AK. 

aL. 

Alt. 

AM. 

AgniP. 

AS. 

ASR. 

Ast. 

AsvGS. 

AYM. 


Amara-kosa 
Amara-kosodghatana 
Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit 
Printed Books and Manuscripts. 
Alamkura-kaustubha, 
Ananda-laharl. 

Alternative. 

Alamkara-muktavali. 

Agni-purana. 

Alamkara-sutra. 

Alamkara-sarvasva. 

Astadhyayl of Panini. 

Asvalay ana-grb y a-s utra. 
Abhidka-vrtti-matrka. 


B 


BhagP. 

BbP. 

BbojaP. 

Bodhic. 

BrbUpan, 


Bbagavata-purana. 
Bkavisya-purana. 
Bhoja-prabandha. 
Bodhicaryavatara 
Brbad-araiiyaka Upanisad. 


C 

ChandM. Cbandomanjari 
cp. Compare 
CS. Catu-sloka. 


B 

BesiNM. Desl-nama-mala. 
BL. Bhvany-aloka. 
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DNM. 
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f. 

f. n. 


GathSS. 

GaudV. 

GOS. 


HarY. 
Hist, of Ind.Lit. 


Introd. 

KA. 

KAS. 

KAS. 

KalP. 

KamaS. 

KarMan. 

KD. 

KM. 

KP. 

KS. of Herua- 
candra. 
KS. or KVS. of 
Vugbbata. 
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Dliananjaya-nama-mala. 

Dasa-rupa. 

F 

Folio. 

Foot-note. 

G 

Gatlia-sapta-satl. 

Gauda-vaha. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
H 

Hari-vamsa. 

History of Indian literature. 

I 

Introduction. 

K 

Kavyalamkara. 

Kavyalamkara-sekliara. 

Kavyalamkara-sutra. 

Kalki-purana. 

Kama-sutra. 

Karpura-mafijarl. 

Kavya-darpana. 

Kavya-mlmainsa. 

Kavya-prakasa. 

Kavyanusasana of Hemacandva. 
Kavyanusasana of Vagbliata. 
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Kumar PC. 
KurP. 
KVS. 
KVS. 

IOLC. 


Kumarapala-carita. 
Kurma-purana. 

SeeKS. 

Kavlndra-vacana-samuccaya. 

I. 

India Office Library Catalogue. 
L. 

Line 


/ 


LalVis. 

Lalita-vistara. 

M. 

M. 

Metre. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

MaliBh. 

Mababbarata. 

MabVyut. 

Maha-vyutpatti. 

MatP. 

Matsya-jmrana. 

MegD. 

Megba-duta. 

MeruT. 

Meru-tantra. 

N. 

NaDKS. 

Naya-dbamma-kaba-sutta. 

no. 

Number. 

NSP. 

Nirnaya-sagara press. 

P. 

P- 

Page. 

PraDA. 

Prakrta-dhatv-adesa. 

PaiLNM. 

Paiya-laccbx-nama-mala. 

PR. 

Padya-racana. 

PrakPain. 

Prakrta-paiiigala. 

PraPrak. 

Prakrta-prakasa. 

PraSab. 

Prakrta-sabasra. 

PraSRM. 

Prakrta-sukta-ratna-mala. 
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PraY. 

Prakrta-vyakarana. 

PT. 

Padyamrta-taranginl. 

PV. 

Padya-veiu. 

PYL. 

Padyavall. 


R. 

RASB. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Raj Tar. 

Raja-taranginl. 

RG. 

Rasa-gangadbara. 

RS. 

Rasarnava-sudbakara. 

RY. 

Rg-veda. 


s. 

SabS. 

Sabda-sara. 


SamyuttaN. 
SatBra. 
SD. or SahDar. 

SetB. 

SHY. 

SidK. 

Siks. 

SKB. 

SMV. 

SMVS. 

SP. 

SRB. 

SriigPr. 

SS. 

sss. 

ssv. 

Sii. 

SUE. 


Samyutta-nikaya. 

Sata-patlia-brabmana. 

Sabitya-darpana, 

Setu-bandba. 

Subbasita-baravall. 

Siddhanta-kaumudi. 

Siksas. 

Sarasvati-kantbabbarana. 

Sukti-muktavall. 

Sukti-muktavall-samgralia. 

Sarngadbara-paddhati. 

Subhasita-ratna-bbandagara. 

Srngara-prak^a. 

Sukti-sagara. 

Subbasita-sara-samuccaya. 

Subbasitavali., 

Sutra. 

Sad-ukti-karnamrta. 
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SubhMV. Subhasita-muktavall. 
SupasC. Supasanalia-caria. 
SurC. Snrasnndari-carita. 
SVV. Sabda-vyapara-vicara. 



T. 

ThG. Theii-gatha. 

Y. 

v. Verse. 

v.r. Variant reading’. 
Var. Vararnci. 

VamP. Yamana-purana. 
Vik. Yikramorvasiya. 
VisnuP. Visnu-purana. 

VJ. Vakrokti-jlvita. 
VrtRat, Vrtta-ratnakara. 
V V. V yakti-viveka. 
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Baptist Mission press, 1849-56. 


Brhad-dranyakopanisad-bhasya. by Samkara Acarya. 
See Brhad-a r any ah a Up ani ■< ad : °bhasya by S. A. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptoom by T. Aufrecht. 
Oxford, 1864. 

Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale par P. Cordier, Paris. MDCCCCIX. 
Part II. MDCCCCXV. Part III. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. II, 
part I. Revised edition. Sanskrit [ and Prakrit ] 
books by Prana Natlia and Jitendra (Yatxndra) 
Bimala Chaudhurl. Section I. (A-G). London, 
India Office (published by order of the Secretary of 
State for India), 1938. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSs. at the Adyar Library. 
Part II. Compiled by the Pandits of the Library. 
Adyar, Yasanta press, 1926. .4 mere index of 

names. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, compiled by Mm. Haraprasad 
Shastri. Kavya. Vol. VII. Calcutta, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1934. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Printed Books in 
Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental Library, Asiatio 
Society of Bengal. Compiled by Pamlita Kunja- 
vihfirl Kavyatlrtha under the supervision of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastrl. Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1901. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts at the 
India Office Library by Arthur Berriedale Keith 
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with an appendix on Buddhist Manuscripts by 1. 
W. Thomas. 2 vols. London, Oxford University 


press, 1937. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the India 
Office Library by Julius Eggeling. \ ols. IA II. 
Catalogues. Manuscripts. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptoom. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the Advar 


Library. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the India 
Office Library. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the India 
Office Library (Aufrecht Collection). See Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, pp. 
1029-63. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Printed 
Books at the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cordier Catalogue. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Royal Asiatic Society, compiled by Mm. 
Haraprasada Sastrin. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
the Sarasvatl Mahal Manuscripts Library, 
Tanjore. 

Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

Reports on search of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
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gnes. Printed* Books. 

Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Manuscripts at the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Catalogue of MSs. and PBs. at the R.A.S.B. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Books. See Catalogue of the 
Libray of the India Office. 

Chandomanjarl by Gahgadasa. Chandomanjarl. 
Vaidya-Maha-mahopadhyaya-Srimad - Gahgadasa- 
viracita. Srimad-Gurunatha-Yidyanidhi-Bhatta- 
carya-krta-tlkfinuvada-prabhrtibhih samalamkrta. 
Calcutta, Ghosh press, 1925. 

Chandomanjari-tika by Gurunatha Yidyanidhi Bha- 
ttacarya. See Chandomanjarl by Gahgadasa : 0 tlka 
by G. V. B 

Baia-rupaka by Dhanamjaya : 0 avaloka by Dhanika. 
SrI-Dhanamjaya-viraeitam Dasa-rupakam. Dhani- 
ka-krtayavalokakhyaya vyakhyaya sametam... 
V asudeva-Sarmana samskrtam. 2nd ed. Bombay, 
Nirnaya.sagara press, 1917. 4th ed., 1928. 
Basarupakavaloka by Dhanika. See Dasa-rupaka by 
Dhanamjaya i 0 avaloka by D. 

Batta-pahcavirta by Kamalabai Bapat. Sri-Datta- 
pahcamrta. Sau. Kamalabai Bapat yaipnxm 
tayara kariirta. Poona, Arya-samskrti' press, 

Batta-puja.gita.kadamba by Hanumamba. Yennela- 
kapitl- Hauumambaya krtam Sri-Datta-piija- 
gita-kadambam. Bombay, Indu-prakasa press, 
1920-21. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSs. at the 
Bombay Branch of the lloyal Asiatic Society, 
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iptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSs. at 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Blum Ddji’s Collection. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, by S. Kuppuswami Sastri and P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri. Madras, Government press. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Taujore Maharaj Serfoji’s Saraavati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, by P. P. I. Sastri. Srirangam, 193 ? 

Desi-numa-mdld by Ilemacandra. The Desi-nama- 
mala of Hemachandra, second edition vrith in¬ 
troduction, critical notes and glossary by Para- 
vast u Venkata Ramanujaswami. The Department 
of Public Instruction. Bombay, Arya-bhusana 
press 

Dhanamjaya 

Dhanamjaya, Lexicographer. Dhanamjaya-ndma- 


1938. 


Dasa-rupaka. 

Lexicographer. 


mala. 

Dhanamjaya-hosa by Dhanamjaya. See Dhanavijaya- 
ndma-mald [also called D.j 

Dhanamjaya-nighantu [also called Dhanamjaya-kosa] . 
See Dhanamjaya-ndma-mdld [also called Dkauani- 
jaya-kosa]. 

Ndma-mdld. See Dhanamjaya-ndma-mdld [also called 
by N.] 

Dhanamjaya-ndma-mdld [also called Dhanamjaya- 
kosa, Dhanamjaya-nighantu and Aama-mala] by 
Dhanamjaya. Srimad-Dhanamjaya-Kavi-viracita- 
Nama-mala .Bombay-vaibhava press, 19^9. 

Dhanamjaya-nighantu by Dhanamjaya. See Dhanam¬ 
jaya-ndma-mdld [also called D.] 
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Dhanika. Daka-rupakdvaloka. See Dasa-rupaka by 
Dkauamjaya: 0 avaloka by D. 

Dhvany-dloka by Anandavardkana: °locana [also 
called Locana] by Abhinavagupta. The Dkvany- 
aloka of Anandavardhanackarya with the commen¬ 
tary of Abkinavaguptackarya. Ld. by Pandit 
Durgaprasad and Kasinatk Pandurahg Parab. 
Kdvya-mdld, 25. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 
1891. 

Dhvany-dloka-locana by Abhinavagupta. See 
Dhvany-dloka by Anandavardkana : ° locana [also 
called Locana] by A. 

Dictionaries. Prakrit. 

Desi-ndma-mdld. 

Pdiya-lacohi-ndma- maid. 


Sanskrit. 


Ndma-lingdnusdsana [also called Amara-kosa]. 
Dhanamjaya-nd ma-mdld. 

Sabda-sara. 

Drama. Karpura manjarl. 


Vikramorvasiya. 


Durgaprasada Dviveda. Sdhitya-darpanacchdyd. See 
Sahitya-darpana by A isvanatha Kaviraja : °chdyd 
by D. D. 

D vivedadeva. Sata-patha-brdihmana-bhdsya. See 
Sata-patha-brahmana : 0 hi ids y a by D. 

Dvy-dsraya-kdvya by Hemacandra. See Kvmdra- 
pdla-carita [also called Dvv-asraya-kavya] by II. 

Gana-kadambaka by Bfilambika. Gana-kadambaka... 
Kumbakonam, 1924. 
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rasa. Chandomanjari. 

Gangadhara Bhatta. Gathd-sapta-saii-takd. See 
Gdthd-sapta-sati byHala: Q tikd by G.B. 

Gdtkd-sapta-sati by Efala [also called Satavahana] : 
°tikd by Gangadhara Bhatta. The Gatha-sapta-satl 
of Satavahana with the Commentary of Ganga- 
dhara Bhatta. Edited by Pandit Durgaprasada 
and Kaslnath Pandurahg Parab. Kavya-mala, 21. 
Bombay, Nirpaya-sagardl press, 1889. 

Gdthd-sapta-satl-tikd by Gangadhara Bhatta. See 
GdtJid-sajyta-satl by TTala: °tihd by G. B. 




G. 

Gauda-vaha by Vakpati. The Gaiidavaho [Gauda- 
vadhaj , a historical poem in Prakrit by Vakpati. 
Ed. by Shankar Pandurang Pandit. Bombay, 
Education Societies’ press, 1887. 

Girisacandra Vidyaratna, comp, Sabda-sdra. 
Grammar. Prakrit, 

Monoramd. 

Prakrta-Dhatv-adesa, 

Prdkrta-manjari. 

Prdkrta-prakdka. 

Prd krta-sarvasva . 

Prdkfta-vydkarana 

Sanskrit. 

.4 5 tOdliyayi. 

Siddhantn-Iammudi. 

Gurunatha Vidyanidhi Bhattacarya. ChanJo-mafi- 
jarl-tlkd. See Chandomanjari by Gangadasa ' 

0 tiled, by G. V. B. 

—, comp. Stava-kavaca-kalpa-druma. 
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Hula. Gdthd-sapta-satl. 

Hdldsya-campu-kdvya by Jnanasundarl. Halaaya- 
campu-prabandha...Kuinbakonam, Srividva nress 
1906. 

Hanumamba, T ennelaleayiti. 

Bi■ahmdnanda-Sarasvati-Svumi-pddukd-pujana. 

Datt a-p a jd-gUa-hadamba. 

Samhara-Bhagavat-padacdrya-sahasra - ndmd- 

vail. 

Haribhaskara, son of Apdji Bhatta t grandson 
of Hari and great-grandson of Purusottama , 
author of Vrtta-ratndkara. Pa,dydmrta.tarahginl 
(MS.) 

Hari Kavi, comp. Swbhdsita-hdrdvali (MS ) 
Harisvamin. Sata-patha-brdhmana-bhdsya. See Sato- 
patha-brahmana : °bhdsya by H. 

Hari-vam&a : Bharata-bhdva-dlpa by Nilakantha 
Khila-Hari-vamsam. Ed. by Pancanana Tarkara- 
tna. Calcutta, Vauga-vasI press, 1905. 

Hemacandra. 

Best -ndma-mdld. 

Dvy-dJraya-Icdvya. See beloio. 

Kdvyumtidsana. 

Kdvydnusdsana-tlkd. See Rdvydnidusana by 
Hemacandra : °tlkd by the 9ame. 

Kumdrapdla-carita [also called Dvy.S^raya-kavyal. 
Prdkrta-vydka ra na . 

History. A History of Indian Literature by Maurice 
Winternitz. Vol. II. Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1933. 
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Jagaddhara. Sarasvati-kanlhdbfharana-tika. See 
Sarasvati-kantlidbliarana by Bhojadeva : ° tiled by 


J. 

Jagannatha Panditaraja. Rasa-Gangadliara. 

Jaina Literature. Anyas. Ndya-dhamma-kaha-sutta. 
Jalliana. See also Arobaka Bbagadatta Jalbana. 
Javakrsna. Subodhini. See Siddhanta-kaumudi by 
Bbattoji Dlksita: S. by J. 

Jayarama, son of Haribhdskara. Padyam rta-sopdna. 
See Padyamrta-tarangini by Haribkaskara : P by 


J. 

Jnanasundarl. Hdldsya-campu-kavya. 

Juanendra Sarasvatl. Tattva-boclhini. See Siddhanta- 
kaumudi by Bhattoji Dik^ita : T. by J. S. 

Kaiyata. Maha-bhasya-pradipa. See Astadhyayi 
by Panini: Mahd-bhasya by Patanjali: °pradipa 
by K- 

Kalidasa : — 

Meglia-duta, 

V i kramorvasiya. 

Kumdra-sambhava. 

Kalki-purdna. Kali-purana Samskrta inula. Ed. by 
Pancanana Tarkaratna. Calcutta, VahgavasI 
press, 1908. 

Kamalabai Bapat. Datta-pancdmrta. 

Kama-sastra. Kdma-sutra. 

Kdma-sutra by Vatsyayana: °tlka by Yasodhara. 
Kama-sutra. [Ed. by Mabesacandra Pala ]. 
Calcutta, Mabakall press, (1900-7). 

Iidma-sutra-Ukd by Yasodbara. See Kdma-sutra by 
Vatsyayana °tikd by Yasodbara. 
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puramanjari by Rajasekhara : °tlka by \ asudeva. 
Ear pur am an jar I. Ed. by Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Pandit Durgaprasada and Wasudev Laxman 
Shastri Panslkar. Bombay, Nirnaya—sagara 
press, 1927. 

Karpuramanjari-tika by "V asudeva. See Karpura- 
mcinjarl by Rajasekhara: tiled by A . 

Kaslnatha Panduraxig Parab. Subhusita-ratna-blid- 
nddgdra. 

Katyayana. Manjari [also called Prakrta-roanjari]. 

See Prdkrta-prakdsa by Vararuci: M by K. 

Kavtnd ra-vacana-samuccaya. A Sanskrit anthology 
of verses, ed. with introduction and notes by 
E. W. Thomas. Bibhotheca Indica. New series. 
No. 1309. Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
. 1912, 


Kavya. Campu. 

Hdldsya-ca mp u-kdvya. 

La ks misvara -campu-kdv ya. 

Ramdy ana-camp u-kd vya. 

Kavya. Prakrit 
Dvy-akaya-kavya- Sec below. 

Gauda-vaha 

Kumarapald-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya]. 
P aiima-ca na. 

Snpdsa n dha-ca ria. 

Surasundari-caria. 

- Sanskrit. 

Kavindra-vacana-savmcCdya. 

Rad h d-Gov inda-Sa rad-rasa.. 


R u k mini-pa r i nay a. 

San id na-Gopdla-kav ya. 
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-. Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Lalita-v istara . 



See also Khanda-kavya. 

See also Kosa-kavya. 

Kdvya-darpana by Rajacudamani Diksita. Kayya- 
darpana...Ed. by Pandit S. Subrahinanya 


Sastri. Vol. I. TJllasas 1-6. Tanjore. 

Kdvyddarsa by Dandiu. Kavyadarsa of Pandin. 
Sanskrit Test and English Translation by S. K. 
Belvalkar. Poona, The Oriental Book-supplying 
Agency, 1924. 

Kdvydlamkdra by Bhamaha. Kavyalamkara of 
Bhamaha. Ed...by T. V. Jagannath Sastry. 
Tanjore, 1927. 

Kdvydlamkdra by Rudrata: °tlkd by Nami Sadhu. 
Kavyalamkara of Rudrata. Bombay, Nirnaya- 


sagara press. 

Kdvydlamkdra-sekhara by Kesava Misra. Kavyalam- 
kara-sekhara...Ed. by Anantaram Sastrin. Kail 
Sanskrit Series, No. 53. Benares, Vidya Yilas 
press, 1927. 

Kavyalamkara-sutra by Vamana: 0 vrtti by the same. 
Cappeller’s ed. 1875. 

Kdma-dhenu by Tippa Bhupala. Ivavyalamkara- 

sutra-vrttih. Sri-Ydni-vildsa-idstra series, no. 5. 

Srirangam, 1909. 

Kdvydlrnkdra-tikd by Kami Sadhu. See Kdvydlam¬ 
kdra by Rudrata: °tlkd by N. S. 

Kdvya-mimdmsd by Raja^ekhara....Kavya-mlmamsa 
of Rajasekhara. Edited with introduction and 
notes by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna Shas~ 
try.3rd ed. revised and enlarged by K. 8. 
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Ramaswami Sastri, Siromaui. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, no. 1. Baroda, 1934. 


Kdvydnvsdsana by Hemacandra: ° tiled by tlie same. 
Kfwyanusasanam. Ed. by Sivadatta Sarman and 
Yasudeva Sarman. Kdvya-mdla , no. 71. Bombay, 
Nir naya-sagara press, 1901. 

Kavyanu&dsana-tiha by Hemacandra. Sec Kdvyd- 
nuklsana by Hemacandra: ° tiled by the same. 
Kdvydnusdsana by Vagbliata : Alainkdra-tilaka by the 
same. The Kavyanusasana of Vagbhatta. With 
liis own commentary [called Alamkara-tilaka]. 
Edited by Pandit Sivadatta...and -Kasinatha Pan- 
durahg Parab. Kavya-mala, no. 43. Bombay, 
Nirnaya-sagara press, 1894. 

Kdvya-prakdsa by Mammata Bhatta: Sudha-sagara 
by Bhlmasena Diksita. Kfvvya-prakasa by Mam¬ 
mata. ..with the commentary ‘Sudha-sagara’ by 
Bhlmasena Diksita. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 
Benares, 1927. 

Khanda-kavya. Megha-duta. 

Kosa-kiivya. Prdkrta. 

Gath d-sapta-sa 11 . 

Prakrta-sulcta-ratna-mala. 

- . Sanskrit. 

Karuidra-vacana-samuccaya. 

Pad yd mrta- tarahginl. 

Padya-racana. 

Padyavall. 

Padya-vcni. 

Sad-u Icti-Jca rndmrta. 

Sdr/igadhara-paddliati . 

Su h h a §ita~hdr avail. 



Subhdsita-muktavali. 

Subhasita-ratna-bhdnddgdra. 

Subhdsita-sdra-samwccaya. 

Subhdsitdvali. 

Sukti-muktdvali. 

Sukti-muktdvall-samgraha. 

Sukti-sdgara. 

X^rsua p /•gfcrta-patugala-tiJcdt See Prdkrta-'patiigala . 

°tikdby K. 

Ksirasvamin. Aviara.kosodghatana. See Nauia- 
lihgdnusdsana [also called Amara-kosa] by Amara- 
simba : A by K. 

Kumdrapdla-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra: °tikd by Purnakala6&. Srl-Kumara- 
pala-carita—Prakrta-D vy-asr ay a-kavyam. Pandi- 

tabbidbana-Panduranga-sununa Samkareiia samso- 
dhitam. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1900. 
Kumar apdla-carita-tikd by Purnakalasa. See Kumdra¬ 
pdla-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra : °tikd by P, 

Kumdra-sambhava by Kalidasa. Kumara-sambbavam 

. Ed. by Gurunatb Vidyanidbi Bbattucarya. 

Calcutta, 1921-22. 

Kuntala, Rdjdnaka . Vakrokti-jivita. 

Kilrma-purdna. Kurma-puranam.Pancanana- 

Tarkaratna-sampaditam. Calcutta, VangavasI 
press, 1904. 

L 

Laksmana Bhatta Ankolkar. Padga-racand. 
Laksmana Ganin. Supasandha-caria. 

Laksmx Rajnl. Santdna-Gopdla-kdvya. 
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aksmisvara-campii-kdvya by Ramabal, daughter of 
Ananta Suri and Amhd. Laksmisvara-campu- 


kavyam... Calcutta,1879-80. 

Lalita-vistara. Lalita-vistara. Ed. by Rajendralala 
Mitra. Bibliotheca Indica, XT. Calcutta, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, [1853-] 1877. 


H 


Madhuravani. Rdmdyana-kdvya. 

Madhurd-vijaya by Gangadevi. For biblographical 
references , see Sanskrit Poetess , Part 13, vol. 
Ill of this series. 

Mahd-bhdrata. See also Hari-vamsa, - 

— : Bhdrata-bhdva-dipa by Nilakantba. Malia-blia- 
ratam. Sriman-Nllakantka-krta-tlkaya sametam... 
Paiieanana - Tarkaratna - sauipaditam. Calcutta, 
Yanga-vasi press, 1901. 

Mahd-bhdsya by Patanjali. See Astadhydyi by 
Panini: M. by P. 

Mahd-bhdpja-pradlpa by Kaiyata. See Astadhydyi by 
Panini: Mahd-bhdpja by Patanjali : “pradipa by K. 
M ahd-bhds y a-p radipoddyota by Nagesa Bliatta. See 
Astadhydyi by Panini : Mahd-bhdsya by Patau- 
jali ; °pradipa by Kaiyata: a uddyota by X. B. 
Maha kavya. Prdkrta. 

Setu-bandha. 

Mahd-vyutpatti. Mahavyutpatti izdal I. P. Minaev. 
Vtoroe izdanie, s ukazatelem. Prigotovil k pecati 
]Sf.D. Mironov. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XIII. 1911. 
Makimabkatta. Vyakti-viveka. 

Majjhima-nikdya. Majjhima-nikaya, ed. by A . 

Treckner and R. Cbalnieris. London, Pali lest 
Society, 1888—1902. 
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Mallinatha. Samjlvanl. See Megha-duta by Kali¬ 
dasa : S. by M. 


Mammata Acarya, Rdjdnaka. S abd a-v y apart- v i car a . 
Mammata Bbatta. Kdvya-prakaSa. 

Mahkbuka. Alamkdra-sarvasvd. See Alamkdra- 
siitra by Rajanaka Ruyyaka: A. by M. 

Manoramd by Bbamaba. See Prdkrta-praJcdsa by 
Vararuci: M. by B. 

Manuscripts. 

[Avalokitehmra-stotra] . See Stotras (Stan-gyur). 
Bhoja-prabandha . 

Padydmrta-tardhginl (3 MSs.). 

Padydvall. 

Padya-veni. 

Rdmdyana-kd vya. 

' Sad~ukti-karndmrta. 

Srhgdra-pva kusa. 

Stotra (Hodgson). 

St ut i. See Stotras [Adyar]. 

Subhds i ta-hdrdvall. 

Subhdsita-sdra-samuccaya. 

Subhds itdvali. 

Sukti-muktdvall (2 MSs.). 
Sukti-muktdvaU-samgraha. 

Sukti-sagara. 

Svkti-sundara. 

Matsya-purdna. Matsya-puranam. .. Ed. by Bancanana 
larkaratna. Calcutta, Vanga-vaal press, 1909. 
Megha-dut-a by Kalidasa: Samjlvanl by Mallinatba. 

Megha-dutam.G urunatba-Y idyanidbi-Bbatt a- 

caryena sampaditam. Calcutta, Gobordban 
Machine press, 1910-17. 
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:Meru-tantra . Meru-tautra [a treatise on mystic 
Saiva rituals, in 35 prakasas]. Lucknow, 1907. 

Metrical works. Sanskrit.: 

Chando maiij a ri. 

V]'t ta-ratndkara . 

( Prakrit. 

Pi'akrta-Paingala. 

Mukula Bliatta. Abhidha 

•vrtti-mdtrkd. 

X ages a Bliatta. .1/ a h d-bhas ya-p rad/podd yota. Sec 

Astadliydyi by Panini: Mahd-bhdsya by Patanja- 
li: °pradipa by Kaiyata: °uddyota by N. B. 

-Vdma-lihgdnusdsana [also called Amara-kosa] by 
Amarasimha: Ainara-kosodghdtana by Kslra- 

svarnin. The Nama-linganuiSasana.Ed. by 

Krishnaji Govinda Oka. Poona, Law Printing 
press, 1913. 

Ndma-mdld by Dhanamjaya. See Dhanamjaya-ndma- 
mdld [also called Nama-mala] by D. 

jNTami Sadhu. Kdvydlamkdra-tikd. See Eavyalamkara 
by Hu dr at a: °tikd by X. S. 

Xaravana Bliatta. Vrtta-ratnakara-tiled. See Vrtta- 
ratndkara by Bhatta Kedara : °tlkd by X. B. 

A aya-dharn'ina-kciiid-sutta. Agaviodaya-saviiti-fjran . 
tkoddkaro. Bombay, 1919. 

A ikay as. Ivh uddak a-nikaya. I'heri-gdt h. d 

A ilakantha. Bhdrata-bhdva-dipa. See Hari-vamsa' 
B. by N. 

—See Maha-bharata : B. by N. 

Notices. Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by Riijen- 
dralal Mitra, published under order of the Govern¬ 
ment oi Bengal, no. I, Calcutta. The Xew Sans¬ 
krit press, 1870. 
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Padma-carita. Set? Pauma-caria. 

Padyamrta-sopdna by Jayarama. See Padydrnrta 
tarahginl by Haribliaskara, son of Apdji B latta . 

P. by J. , 

Padyamrta-tarmgin I (IfflJ.) by Haribhaskara, son of 
Apajl, grandson of Hari and great-grandson of 
Purv.sotta.ma, author of \ rtta-ratnakaraMa, 
Padyamrta-taraiigini. Foil. 10; 32x12 cm.; 11. 
12-13. See Reports of search for Sanskrit MSs. m 

the years 1884-87, no. 376. 

-See Reports of the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 


no. 250 of 1880. 

— Padi/amrta-sopdna by Jayarama, son. of the author 
Haribhdskara. Tarahgas i-i.1 vv. 1-44. (f. So) ■> 
1-64 (f 83). Aufreclit collection, 64. See Lata- 
loguc of Sans. MSs. at the India Office Library 
by A.B. Keith. 

Padya-racana by Laksmana Bhatta Ankolkar. The- 
Pad.va-racana of Laksmana Bhatta Ankolkar [in 

15 chaps.1 Ed. by.Kedarnatka and Wasudeva 

Laxmana Skastri Panaskikar. Kdvya-mdld, no. 
89. Bombay, ^Nirnaya-sagara press, 1808. 

Padydvall by Eupa Gosvamin. Pady avail... Sri- 

Atulakrsna-Gosvamina sampadita. 2nd ed. Cal¬ 
cutta. 1916-17. 

—(MS.) Aufreclit Collection, no. 63; India Office MS. 
no. 823 a. For details, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, 


no. 4034. 

Padya-veni (MS.) by Yenidatta. Padya-veni. Foil. 
1-76; 27 x 12 cm.; 11. 10. See Reports of search for 
Sanskrit MSs. in the years 1884-87, no. 375 
Pdiya-lacchl-ndvia-mdld by Dhanapala. Ike l’aiya- 
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nama-mala, a Prakrit Koska by 
Ed. by George Biikler. Gottingen, 
press, 1879. 

Pauini. Astadhyayi. 

Patanjali. Maha-bhasya. See Astadhyayi 
M by P. 
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University 


by Panini: 


Pauma-caria by Vimala Suri. Pauma-caria [Padma- 
carita] ... Bkavnagar. 

Prajnakara Bhiksu. See Prajuakaramati. 

Prajuakaramati [also called Prajnakara Bhiksu]. 
Bodhi-caryavatara-pahjikd. See B odhi-cary ava¬ 
tar a by Santideva Suri: °pahjikd by P. 

Prakdsiled by Ranganatka. See Vikramorvasiya by 
Kalidasa : P by R. 

Pralerta-dhdtv-adesa. Prakrta-dkatv-adesa. Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1924. 

Prdkrta-paihgala: "tiled by Krsna. Prakrta-paiuga- 
lam...Krsna ... See Prdkrta-paihgala: tiled by 
Visvanatka Pancanana. 


Prdkrta-paihgala: "tiled by Vamsidkara. Prakrta- 
paingalam with the Commentaries of Vamsidkara, 
...See Prdkrta-paingala: J tikd by V isvanatka Pan* 
canana. 

Prdkrta-paihgala: "tiled by Visvanatka Pancanana. 
Prakrta-Paingalam with the commentaries of 
Visvanatka Pancanana, Vansidkara, Krsna and 
Yadavendra. Ed. by Chandra Mokana Gkoska. 
Bibliotheca Indica, cxlviii. Calcutta, Baptist 
Mission press, 1902. 

-—: 0 tiled by Yadavendra. Prakrta-paiugalam... 
Yadavendra... See Prdkrta-paihgala: ° tiled by 
Visvanatka Pancanana. 
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Mkrta-paiii gala-tiled by Krsna. See Pfdkrta-paingala : 


° tiled by K. 

-by Vamsldhara. See Prdkrta-paingala :°tikd by A . 

——bv Yisvanatha PaS.cau.aua. >$ee Prdkrta-pain- 
gala: “tiled by Y. P. 

-b v Yadavendra. See Prdkrta-paingala: “tiled 

by Y . 

Prakrta-prakasa by Yararuci: Manoramd by Bha¬ 
maha. Prakrta-pralcasa of Yararuclii with (1) the 
prose commentary of Bhamaha entitled Mano- 
rama, (2) the verse commentary of Katyayana 
entitled Manjari, ed. by Basantalcumara Chatto- 
padhyaya. Calcutta, Cotton Press, 1914. 

__— Manjari bv Katyayana. Prakrtaprakasa...with the 
verse commentary of Katyayana entitled Alanjari. 
Set Prdkrta-prakdsa by Yararuci: Manoramd by 
Bhamaha. 


Prdkrta-sarvasva by Markandeya. Vijhagapatam. 
Prdkrta-siikta-ratna-mdld, compiled by Puruaeandra 

JSahar. Prakrta-sukta-ratna-mala...by Puran 
Chand N ahar. Jaina-vividha-sdhitya-sdstra- 
mdld, no. XI. Calcutta, 1919. 

Prd/crta-vyakarana by Hemacandra. Sri-Hemacandra- 
carya-viracitam Prakrta-vyakaranam. Poona, 
Hanuman press, 1928. 

Pravarasena. Setu-bandha [also called Dasamukha- 
vadha and Eavana-vadha]. 

Psalms of the early Buddhists. I. Psalms of the 
sisters. See Tlierl-gdtlid. 

Puruaeandra Xahar, comp. Prdkrta-sukta-ratna-mdld. 


Pu r an a s . A gni-pu run a 

Bhdgavata-pu ran a 
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Bhavisya-p urdna 
Kalki-p u ra il a 
Ku r ma-pu ran a 
M a t s ya-p urd n a 
T dm ana-pur ana 
T isnu-purdna 



Piirnakalasa. Kurndrapdla-carita-tikd. See Kuvidra- 
pdla-carita [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra: °tikd by P. 

Radha-Govinda-&ar ad-rasa by Visvanatka Devavar- 
maa an( l Radhapriya. Srl-Radhu-Govinda-sarad- 

rasa .Hth ed. Atkgurh (Orissa), Utkala-sahitya 

press, 1917. 

Radhapriya, Kddhd-priyd. Sec Rukmini-parinaya 
by Visvanatba Devavarman : R. by R. 

Radhapriya. See Visvanatka Devavarman and R. 

Rdghundthdbli y uda y a by Ramabhadramba. Ragku- 
nathiibkyudaya of Ramabhadramba. Ed. by T. R. 
Ckintamani. Bulletins of the Sanskrit department, 
17o. ■? [University of adrras\. Madras, Ananda 
press, 1934. 

Rajacuclamani Dlksita. Kavya-darpana. 


Rajanaka Ruvyaka: — 

A l anikdra- siltra. 

I yakti-viveka-tlkd. See 1 yaktiviveka by Rajanaka. 
Mahimnbhatta : °tikd by R.R. 


Rajasekliara: — 

Karpura-mafijari. Kavya-mtmdmsd. 

Rdja-tarangini by Kalkann. The Rajatarhginl of 
Kalkana, el. by Durgaprasada, son of Vrajalala. 
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press, 


1892. 

Ramabal, daughter of Ananta Suri and Arriba. 

Laksmisvara-campu-kdvya. 

Ramabliadramba. Raghundthdbhyudaya. 

Ramakrsna Gopala Bhandarakar, comp. Reports of 
search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
Rdmdyana-campu-kdvya by Sundaravalli, daughter 
of Nrsimha Ayengar. Ramayana-campu-kavyam 
...Bangalore, Nyasa-vidya press, 191G. 
Rdmdyana-havya by Madhuravarnl. For bibliographi¬ 
cal references, see Yol. Ill of this series, Sanskrit 
Poetesses. Part B. 

Ramasimha. Sarasvati-kanthdbharana-tlkd. See 
Sarasvatl-kan thdb harana by Bhojadeva: °f.ika by 


R. 

Ramacarana Tarkavaglsa Bhattacarya. Sahitya-dar- 
pana-vivrti. See Sahitya-darpana by Visvanatha 
Kaviraja : °vivrti by R. T. B. 

Rahganatha. Prakdhkd. See Viler amor vasty a by 
Kalidasa: P. by R. 

Rasa-Gahgadhara by Jagannatha Panditaraja. 
Maha-kavi-Srl-Jagannatha-Panditaraja-krta-Rasa- 

Gaiigadharah. Kdvya-mdld. 3rd. ed. Bombay, 

Nirnaya-sagara press, 1916. 

Rasarnava-sudhakara by Singa Bhupala, Sarvajha, 
Rdjd of Vemkatagiri'. The Rasarnava Sudhakara 

[ a treatise on dramaturgy ].Ed. by T. Gana- 

pati Sa8trl. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. No. 50. 
Trivandrum, Govt, press, 1916. \ 

Religious poetry. Datta’pahcdmrta. 

Report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
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ibay Presidency, during tlie year lS&J^r 
Bombay, Government Central press, 1887. 

Rg-veda : °bhasya by Sayana. Ed. by F. Max miiller, 
6 vols. London, 1890-92. 

Rg-veda-bhdsya by Say ana. See Rg-veda : blidsya 
by S. 

Rudrata. Kdvydlamkdra . 

Rukminl-carita by Visvanatlia Devavarman : °Rudhd- 
priyd by Radhapriya. Sri-Rukmini-parinayam 

.Srl-Radhapriya-patta-mabadevya viracitaya 

Srl-Radhapriya-samakhya-vyakbyaya samudbhasi- 


tam. Calcutta, TJtkala press, 1915. 
Riipa GosvCunin. Padyavail. 
Rhetorical works. 

Dasa-rupaka. 

Dasa rilpakdvaloka. 

Dhvany-dloka. 

Kavya-darpana 
Kavydlavrkdra of Bhamaha. 
Kdvydlamkdra of Rudrata. 

Kdv gala mkd ra-s e k h ara. 

K dv y diary, k d ra-s xitra. 
Kdvydlamkdra^siitra-vrtti. 
Kdvya-mimd visa. 

Kdvydnusdsana of Hemacandra. 
KdvydnxUdsana of Vagbkata. 
Kidvydn uSdsaiia : -1 1 a mkdra - 1 1 la ka. 
Kdvya-prakdsa. 

Rasa-gangadhara. 

R a sdrnava-s u d ha ka ra 
Sabda-vyapdra-vicara. 

Sdh i tya-darpa na . 
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Sabda-sara, compiled by Girisacandra Vidyaratna. 
Sabda-sara. Girisacandra Yidyaratna samkalita. 
9th ed. Calcutta, Manika press 1918. 

Sahda-v yap dr a- v icarcu by Mam mat a Acary a, Rd ja 7ia ka. 
S a b d a- v y a p a r a - v i c ii r a h. Srl-Rajanaka-Mammata- 

carya-viracitah [Ed. by Mahgesa Ramakrsna 
Telanga]. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1916. 
$ad-bhasa-candrik& by Laksmidhara. The Sadbhasha- 
chandrika...with Introduction,...Notes...etc. by 
Rao Bahadur Kalasankar Pranasankar Trivedl. 
Bombay, 1916. 

Sad-ukti-karndmrta by Srldharadasa Mahakavi. Sri- 


Sridharadasa-pranitam Sad-ukti-karnamrtam... Sri- 
Pandita-Ramavatara-Sarma.. .mahodayena sampa- 
ditacaram.. .Lahore, Bombay Samskrta press, 
1933. 


- MS. Aufrecbt Collection, nos. 57, 58. See The 

Aufrecht Collection; Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1908, pp. 1029-63. 

Sahitya-darpana by Visvanatha Kaviraja: °chdyd bv 
Durgaprasada Dviveda. Sahitya-darpanah. Sri- 
Burgaprasada- Dvivedena samkalitaya ckaYukhya- 
vivrti-purtya pariskrtah. See Sahitya-darpana, by 
^ isvanatha Kaviraja : vivrti by Ramacarana 

Tarkavaglsa Bhattacarya. 

—°vivrti by Ramacarana Tarkavaglsa Bhattacarya. 
Sahitya-darpanah. Sri-Ramacarana-Tarkavagl^a- 
Bhattacarya-krtaya vivrtya sametah...SrI-Durga- 
prasada-Dvivedena samkalitaya Chayakhya-vivrti- 
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arty a pariskrtab. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 
1922. 


Sahitya-darpanacchdyd by Durgaprasada Dviveda. 
See Sdhitya-darpana by Yisvanatba Kaviraja: 
°chdyd by D. D. 

Sdhitya-darpana-vivrti by Ramcarana Tarkavagisa 
Bbattacarya. See Sdhitya-darpana by Yisvanatba 
Kaviraja: °vivrti by R. T. B. 

Sainjlvanl by Mallinatba. See Megha-duta by 
Kalidasa: S. by M. 

Samkara Acarya. Ananda-laharl [attributed.] 

Samkara-Bhagavat-paddcdrya-sahasra-ndmavali by 
Hanumamba. iSrlmat-Samkara-padacarj'a-sabasra- 
namavalib. Vennelakamtl-Hanumambaya viracita. 
Benares, Hitobintak press, 1933. 

Samudrabandba. -1 lamkara-sarvasva-vydkh yd . See 
Alamkdra-sutra by Rajanaka Ruyyaka : Alamkdra- 
sarvasva by Maukbuka : °vydkli.yd by S. 

Sainyutta-nikdya. Samyutta-nikaya. Ed. by Leon 
Feer. Pali Text Society . London, 1834-189S. 

Santdna-Gopdla-kdvya by LaksmI Riijnl. For biblio¬ 
graphical references, see vol. Ill of this series, 
Sanskrit Poetesses. Part B. 

Santideva Siiri. Bodhi-carydvatdra. 

Sarasva1l-kanthahharana by Bbojadeva, King of 
Dhdrd : °tikd by Jagaddbara. Tbe Sarasvatl 
Kantbabharana by Dbaresvara Bhojadeva with 
tbe commentaries of Ramsingba (I -11 1) and Jaga- 
ddkara (IV). Ed. by Pandit Kedarnath Sarma 
and Wasudev Laxinan Sastrx Panslkar. 1934. See 
Sarasvati-kanthdbharana by Bbojadeva: 'tiled by 
Ramasimba. 
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^vatl-kanthabharana by Bhojadeva, King of 
Dhara • °tika Ramasiiuha (I-III). The Sara- 
svati-kantliabharana by Dharesvar Bhojadeva 
with commentaries of Ramsimha (X-III) and 
Jagaddhara (IV). Ed. by Pandit Kedarnath 
Sarnia and Wasudeva Laxman Sastrl Panslkar. 
Kavya-mala 94, Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 
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1934. 

Sarasvatl-kanthdbharana.tlkd by Jagaddhara. See 
SarasvatUanthdbharana by Bhojadeva, king of 
Dhara : °tiled by J. 

Sarasvati-kaiithdbharana-tlkd by Ramasimha. See 
Sarasvatl-kanthabharana by Bhojadeva: t/kd by 


R, 

Sarangadhara. Sarngadhara-paddhati. 

Sariigadhara-paddhati bylSarhgadhara. The 1 addhati 
of Sarngadhara. A Sanskrit anthology, ed. by 
Peter Peterson. Bombay, 1^80. 

—(MS.) by Sarngadhara. See Tanjore Sarasvatx 
Mahal Sanskrit Manuscripts Library Catalogue. 
Sata-patha-brdhmatia: °bhusyoi by Dvivedaganga. 

Srl-Sukla-Yajur-veda-Sata-patha-brahmanam. Ma- 

dhyandiniyam sakliam anusrtya Srimat-Sayana- 

carya- £Iarisvami-Dvivedagahga-krta-bhasy r ebhy ah 

saram uddhrtya Albrecht-Weberena sodhitam. 
See £ata-patha-brdhmana: bhdsya by Sayana 
Acarya. 

— Sbh&sya by Harisvamin. Sata-patha-brahmanam. 
Srlmat - Sayanacarya - Harisvami - Uvivedagahg'a- 
krta-bhasyebhyah saram uddhrtya Albrecht- \\ e- 
berena sodhitam. See Bata-patha^brdhmana: bhd- 
sya by Sayana Acarya. 
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by Say ana Acarya. Srl-Sukla-Yajur-veda- 
Sata-patha-brakmanam. Srimat- Sayanacarya- 
Ilarisvami-Dvivedaganga-krta-bhasyebkyah saram 
uddkrtya Albreckt-Weberena sodkitam. Leipzig, 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1924 [Reprint of the ed., Ber¬ 
lin, 1855]. 

Sata-patha'brahmana-bhasya by Dvivedaganga. See 
Sata-patha-brdhmana : °bhasya by D. 

—by Earisvamin. See Sata-patha-brd hmnn a : °bhdsya 
by H. 

—by Sayana Acarya. See Sata-palha-brahmana: 
°bhasya by S. A. 

Saundarya-lakarl, attributed to Sanikara Acarya. See 
Ananda-laharJ, attributed to 8. A. 

Sayana Acarya. Rg^vedn-bhasya. See Rg-veda: 
°bhdsya by S. A. 

— Sata-patha-brdhmana-bhdsya. See Sata-patka- 
brakmana : bhdsya by S. A. 

Setu-bandha [also called Dasamukka-vadka and 
Ravana-vadka] by Pravarasena. Setu-bandkah... 
Bombay, Airnava-sagara press, 1S95. 

Siddhanta-kaumudl by Bkattoji Diksita: Subodhinl 
by Jayakrsna. Tlie Siddhanta Kaumudl with the 
Subodklnl commentary of Jayakrsna. Ed. by 
Wasudev Laxman Saatri Pansikar. See SiddhCi- 
nta-kauviud 1 : lattva" by Jnuuendra Sarasvatl. 

— I'attva-bodlimi by Jnanendra Sarasvatl. Tke 
Siddkata-lvaumudl with the Tattva-bodhiui com¬ 
mentary of Jnanendra Sarasvatl...the Subodhinl 
commentary of Jayakrsna. Ed. by Wasudev 
Laxman Sastrl Pansikar. Bombay, Airnaya-sagara 
press, 1929. 
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Available only in fragments. See Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913. 

Singa Bhupala Sarvanjha, Raja of Y emkatag iri. 
Rasdriiava-sudhakara. 

Srldharadasa Mahiikavi. Sad-ukti-karndmrta. 

Sridhara Svamin. Bhagavata-bhdvdrtha-dvpikd. See 
Bhagavata-purana : B. by S. S. 

Srngdra-prakasa (MS.) by Bhojadeva. Srhgara-praka- 
sah. See Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
Madras, vol. IV, p. 562. 

Stava-kavaca-kalpa-druma, compiled by Gurunatha 
Vidvanidhi Bhattacarya. Stava-kavaca-kalpa-dru- 
ma... [Ananda-laharx...]. Ed. by Gurunatha Vidya- 
nidhi Bhattacarya. Calcutta, Lalita press, 1917-1S. 

•According to some editors, Ananda-laliavi 
comprises only the first 41 verses of the Saundar- 
ya-lahari. According to others, the Anada-lahari 
and the Saundarya-laharl are identical . 

Stotras (MS.) Stotra-samgrahah, MSS. B. 39 and 
and B. 68. Nepalese character. Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Hodgson Collection. See 
Alphabetical index to the Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Manuscripts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Stotras (MS.) Tibetan translation of the Avalokite- 


svara-stotra of' Candrakanta Bhiksuni, by Bhi- 
ksu CandrasrI. Tibetan character. See Catalogue 
du I onds Tibetain, Part 3, MS. 43 and 46. 

Stotras [Stotra-samgraha] (MS.) Vidyavatl-stutih. 
MS. .No. 28 M51, Part II. Grantha character . 
See Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library. 
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~Subhdsita-hdrdvall [MS.], compiled by Hari Kavi. 
Subhasita-haravall, MS. no. 92 of 18S3-84. 
Bhandarkar’s Reports. Boll. A 1- [10] 7, B 1-5 
[-12], C 1-42. Other systems of numbering also 
found. 28 x 12 cm. 11. 9-11. MS. written in more 
than one hand ; numbering of vv. irregular. Im¬ 
perfect. 

Subhas ita-ratna-bhandagara, compiled by Kaslnatha 
Pandurang Parab. Sri-Subhasita-ratna-bhanda- 
garam. 4th ed., rev. Bombay, N irnaya-sagara 
press, 1905. 

Subhdsita-sara-samuccaya (MS.) Subhasita-sara-samu- 
ceayali. MS. no. 105GG-13 — c. 7, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. See Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
compiled by Mm. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Sublids itdvall by Vallabhadeva. The Subhasitavali 
of Vallabhadeva. Ed. by Peter Petersou and Pan¬ 
dit Durgaprasada, son of Pandit Vrajalala. Bom¬ 
bay, Education Society press, 188G. 

-MS. Aufrecht Collection, no. 59. For description, 

see Keith’s Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 1165. 

Subodha-Rama-carita by Balambika. Subodha-Rama- 
caritam. Madras, Law Printing House, 191G. 

Subodhini by Jayakrsna. See Siddhanta-kaumudl 
by Bhattoji Diksita: S. by J. 

Sudlid.sdgara by Bhlmasena Diksita. See Kdvya- 
prakdsa by Mam in at a : S. by B. D. 

Sukti-muktavali by Bhagadatta -Talhana (MS.). See 
Reports of R. G. Bhandarkar. 1884-87, pp. I-1IV, 
and MS., no. 370 of 1884-87. 

Sukti-muktuvaU by Bhagadatta Jalhana. The Siikti- 
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iuktavali of Bbagadatta Jalhana. Ed. with an 
introduction in Sanskrit by Embar Krisnamacarya. 
Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1938. 
Sukti-muktavali-savigraha (MS.),compiled by Arohaka 


Bbagadatta Jalhana. MS. no. 370 of 1884-85. 
Foil. 2-42, 44-61, 63-148, 150, 63, imperfect; 
2l]/ 2 x 10 cm.; 11.8. See Report (Third) of R. 


G. Bhandarkar. 

Sukti-sdgara [compiled]. Eoll. 100, 28 x 12 cm. 
M. 9—11. Jagaccandra Smrtitlrtha Collection, 
Calcutta, MS. no. 3. 

Sukti-s undara (MS.). Bkau Daji’s Collection, no. 
1237. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Sundaravalli, daughter of Nrsimha Ayengdr . 
Rdmdyana-campii-Jutvya . 

Supdsandha-caria by Laksmana Ganin. Supasanaka- 
caria [Supasanaka-carita] ...Ed. by Pandita Hara- 
govinda Dasa Sefha. Benares, 1918-19. 

Surasundarl-caria by Dkauesvara, disciple of Jines- 
vara Suri and Buddhisagara Suri . Surasundarl- 
caria [Surasundari-carita ]...ed. with notes by, 
Muniraj Sri Raja Vijayji. Jaina-vividha-sahitya- 
sastra-mfila, no. 1. Benares, 1916. 

Surasundari-carita. See Surasundarl-caria. 

Tantra. Meru-tantra. 

Tattva-bodhini by Jnanendra Sai asvatl. See Siddhanta- 
kaumudl by Bhattoji Dlksita: T. by J. S. 

Theri-gdthd. Psalms of the Early Buddhists. Psalms 
of the Sisters by Mrs. Rhys Davids. London, 
Oxford University press (Publ. for the Pali Text 
Society). 
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—Tkeri-gatha or Pourings iu verse of the Buddhist 
Bbikkunis...Ed. by N. K. Bhagwat. Bombay Uni- 
versityPublications (Devanagarl—Pali Texts Series, 
no. 4). Bombay, Karnatak printing press, 1937. 
Tir um alamba. Var addin b i kd-parinaya-camj) ii . 
Yiigbhata. Alamkdra-tilaka. See Kdvydnusdsana 
by Vagbhata : A. by the same. 
Vaidyandtha-prasada-prasasti by Devakumarika. For 
bibliographical reference, sec Sanskrit Poetesses, 
Part B, voL III of this series. 

Vakpati. Gauda-vaha. 

Vakrokti-jivita by Kuntala, Rajdnaka. The Yakrokti- 
jivita... chaps. I and II. Ed. by Sushil Kumar De. 
Calcutta Oriental Series, no. S. Calcutta, Calcutta 
Oriental press, 1923. 

Yallabhadeva. Subhdsitdvall . 

V dm ana-pur ana. Vamana-puranam...Sriyukta Paii- 

cauana Tarkaratna sampadita. Calcutta, Vaiiga- 
vasl press, 1314 (1907-S) 

Yamsldhara. Prdkrta-paiiigala-tlkd. See Prdkrta- 
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paiiigala : °tJkd by \ . 

Varadambikd-parindya-campfi [also called x\mbika- 
parinaya-campu] by Tirumalamba. See Ambild- 
pariiiaya-campu by T. 

V arar uci . Prdkrta-prakdsa. 

Yasudeva. Karpdramanjavl-tikd, See Karpuramaii- 
jarl by Rajasekliara : °ttka by V. 

Yatsyayana. Kama-; utra. 

Venidatta, son of Jagajjivana, grandson of Nila- 
kaiifha. Padya-venl (MS). 

V ikramorvaiiy a by Kalidasa: Ptakahkd by Ranga- 

natha. Yikramorvaslyam.Yusudeva-Sarmana 
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samskrtam. 6th ed. Bombay, Niruaya-sagara press, 


1925. 

Yimala Suri. Pauma-caria. 

Yisvanatha Pancanaua. T vdk.yta-L amgalci-tlka . Sec 
P rdkrta-paingala : ° tiled by A . P. 

Visnu-purdna. Visn.u-puran.ain....Srlyukta Paucanana 
Tarkaratna sampadita. 2nd ed. Calcutta, Yanga- 
vasi press, 1331 (1924-25). 

Visvanatba Devavarman. Rukmini-parinaya. 
^”jgyjji 2 a.tba Devavarman aud . Radhapiiya. Rddhd- 


Govinda-Sarad-rasa. 

Yisvanatha Kaviraja. ^uhityci-dcii pcitici. 

Visvesvara. Alamkara-Jcaustubha-vyalehyd. See Alain, 
kdra-lcaustublia by Yisvesvara : “vyakhya by the 


same. 

Yisvesvara Pandeya Parvatlya. Alamkdra-kaustubha . 

—.4 lam kdra-mu k t avail . 

Vrtta-ratndJcara by Bkatta Kedara tiled by Narayana 
Bbatta. The Yrtta Ratnakara by Bbatta Kedara. 
With a commentary of Bbatta Narayana Bbatta. 
Ed....By Yaidynatba Sastr! Yarakale. Kasi Sans¬ 
krit series (Haridas Sanskrit Grantha-mala), no. 55. 
Benares, Yidya Yilas press, 1927. 

Vrtta-ratndkara-tihd by Narayana Bbatta. See Vrtta- 
ratndkara by Bbatta Kedara: °tlka by N. B. 

Vyakti-viveka by Rajanaka Mabimabbatta : °tlhd by 
Rajanaka Ruyyaka. Vyaktiviyeka of Rajanaka- 
Mabimabbatta and its commentary of Rajanaka 
Ruyyaka. Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastriu. Trivan¬ 
drum, 1909. 

Vyakti-viveka-tikd by Rajanaka Ruyyaka. See V yakti- 
viveka by Rajanaka Mabimabbatta : °tikd by R. R. 
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Kendra. Prakrta-paingala-tika). See Pruktta- 
paihgala : °tlkd by Y. 

Yasodliara. Kuma-sutra-tika. See Kdmg-sutra by 
Yatsyayaua: °tikd by Y. 
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Abhimanyu, xxvi, xxviii. 
Acyutaraya, lix. 

Aditi, lxxix, lxxxiv. 

Agastya, lxxxi, lxxxiii, lxxxiv. 
Agni, lxxx. 

Agni-purana, 6. 

Aksepa (Vidhy-abhasa) vi, xlv. 
Alamkaras. See Figures of 
Speech. 

Alamhlra-kaustublia of Vi6ve£- 
vara Pandit-a, 83, 37, 50, 59. 
Alamkara-muhtayali , 59. 
Alanilcdra-sarvasva of Ruy- 
yaka (Kavya-mala ed.), 
xxxiii, 32, 37. 
Alamlcdra-sutra, 32, 37, 
Alliteration, xxiii. 

Atnara-kosa , 62, 

Arnara-lcosodglidtana , 62. 
Amba, Ixii. 

Ambapall, lxxxvii. 

' Ananda-laliarl , 25 

'A n a nda-lat ilcd-ca mpu, 1 vi i, 

Anandavardkana, xlv. 

Ananta Acarya, lxx. 

Ananta Suri, lxii 
Anasuya Kamalabai Bapat lix 
'Andhra Itdmdyana xviii, lix. 
Ahga, 103. 

Anonymous Poetess, iii. 


Anopamd, lxxxviii, xc. 
Anthology, 1, xvi. 

Anulaksmi, Ixxi, 62, 117. 
Anumana, xv. 

Anuprasa. See Alliteration. 
Anustubli, xxxii, xxxiii xxxiv, 
xxxviii, 9, 12, 13, 17, 24, 
27, 28, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43. 
Apahnuti, xv, xxix. 

Apaji, xxiii. 

Apala, lxxx, lxxxiv. 

Ardha-sama metre, xv. 

Art of poetry, ii. 

Arts, ii, 04. 

Arthalamkaras. See Figures of 
speech lxviii. 

Arthantara-nyasa, vi, Ixvii. 
Artha-glesa, xlix. 

Arundhatl, xxxvii- 

Arya, ix, xvi, 15, 16, 20, 22, 27. 

Arya-glti, 61. 

Arya-Bumdyana, lx. ^ 

Asis, Ixvii. 

Astudhayi of Pan ini, 23. 

Astaka, vii. 

Asuladdhl, lxxii, 64, 118. 

A.ivaIdyana-grh ya-siitra , xci i. 
Asvins, lxxx. 

“As you sow* so you reap,” xviii. 
Ati^ayokti, vi, xlv. 

Aufrecht, 22. 

Avalokite^vara, vii 3, liv. 
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Avulokitesvara-stotra, Tibetan 
Collection, 5, 6. 

Avanti, lxxiii. 

Avantisundari, lxxi, lxxiii, 118. 
A vantivarnian , 

King of Kashmir, xxxix, 
xlv. 

B 

Balambika, lx. 

Bali, 6. 

Ballala, xxxiii. 

Bana, xxxvi lxxi. 

Banahatti, 33. 

Benares, 23. 

Bhadda Kundalakesa, xei. 

Bha (ja vci tci-pu ran a , lxx , 

Iviii, 23. 

Bhandarkar, xxiii, xxxvi. 
Bhaskara, xxiii. 

Bhatta Kailata, xxxix. 

Bhau Daji’s Collection, 

Bombay Branch of R.A.S.,x. 
BhavakadevI, also called Bhava- 
kadevl and BhavakadevI, 
iv, vi, 1, 71. 

BhavakadevI, iv. 

Bliavakadevi, iv. 
Bhavivja-purdna , 6. 7. 
Bhavodaya, xxxvii, 

Bhiksu CandrasrI, 4. 

Bhoja, xlvi, xxxiv, 

Bhojadeva, Sarasva f l m lcanthu- 
bharana, viii. 

Bhoja-piabandha , xxxiii 3ft. 
Bhojaraja, xxxiii. 
Bhrnga-sandeia . lxx, 



Bhusandi, x, xi. 

Bible, lxxix. 

Bilhana, xxxi. 

Bodhicaryd vatu ra, 6. 
Bodhisattva, vii, 6. 

Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, ico¬ 
nic form of, vii. 

Brahma, xii. 

Brahmananda Sarasvati, lx. 

B rahmuTukir-Sa ms vati- 
padukd-pujana , lxi. 

Brhad-u ray yah a Upanisd , 
i, ii, xcii. 

Brhad-devata, lxxix. 

Buddha, seo also Siddhartha, ii, 
xli. 

e 

Cahuvana, lxxiii. 

Cakora, uiii. 

Cakoris, xxv. 

Campu-Bhugavato. , lxx. 

Campu of Madhuravanj, xix. 
Candalavidya, vi, viii, 3, 72. 
Candraditya, xxxix. 

Candrabala, xxxi. 

Candrakanta Bhiksunl, vii, 3, 73 
Candrika, viii. 

Catu-^loka, 1G, 56. 

Chanda, xci. 

Chandomaftjari , xlix, 26, 5S, 
61. 

Characters: — 

Nepalese, 6, 

Oriya, ixii. 

Tamil, lx. 

Teiugu, lxx. 

Tibetan, 5. 



Ckaurie, xxxii. 

Ckitrama, 7. 

Cinnamma, viii, liv, 6, 75 
Concubines, iii 
Courtesans, learned, ii, iii* 

D 

Daivajiia Damodara Maudgali, x 
Daksina, lxxix 
Dandin, xxxix. 

Darbkanga, lxi. 

Dwsa-rupa, 59, 64. 
l)aita-pujd-oUa^kad^iiiia y lxi. 
Dattatreya, lix 

Daughter, Ritual lor getting a 
learned, 1. 

Daughters of ministers, II, HI. 
De&rndnia-mdld, lxxiii, 65, 66, 
70. - 

Vc&i-Sabda-sciinyraha, lxxiii. 

Devakumarika, lviii. 

JJc vi-traya-tntii-suft-mdld lx. 
Dbainma, xc. 

Dkanadadeva, xx, xxii, xxxv, 
xliv. 

IJhanaiTjaya-ridma-muld, 24. 
Dhanapala, lxxiii. 
Dhvuny-dloka, xlv, 58. 

Dipaka, xlv. 

Doha, 50. 

Dobadika, lv, 58, 59, 61, 

Dr st ant a, xlix. 

Druta-vilambita, xlvi, 20, 31. 
Dwarf, incarnate, 6. 

F 

Faridpur, xxxi, lvi. 

Female Jtsis, 1 
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Figures of speech : — 

Aksepa vi, xlv. 

Anumana, xv. 

Apabnuti xv, xxix. 
Artkantara-nyasa, vi, lxvii. 
Artha-slesa, xlix. 

A3ls, lxvii. 

Atisavokti, vi, xlv, xlix. 
Blnlvodaya, xxxvii, xlix. 
Dipaka, xlv. 

Drstanta, xlix. 

Malopama, xv. 

Paryayokta, xlv, xlix. 
Prativastupama, lxvii 
Preyas, xlix. 

Purnopama, xlix. 

Rasavafc, xxxvii. 

Rilpaka, xlv, xlix, lxvii 
Samasokti, vi, xv. 

Samsrsti, xlix. 

Sandeba, xxix, xlix. 

Slesa, xlix. 

Slistopama, lxvii. 

Sinarana, xxix. 

Svabkavokti, xlv, lxvii. 
Tulya-vogita, xlv 
TJpama, xlv, lxvii. 

Utpreksa, xxix, lxvii. 
Vibhavana, xv, lxvii. 

Visama, xlix. 

Vi^esokti, xlv. 
Vrtty-anuprasa, xlix 
Vyaja-stuti, xlix, 

Vyatireka, xv, xxix, xxxvii, 
lxvii. 

Fish, incarnate, 7. 
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G 

•Gaekward’s Oriental Series , 

xlv, Ivi, lvii, Ixxiii. 

Gaba, 61. 

Gahini, 61. 

Gabu, 61. 

Gana-lcadaniba , lx. 

Gandha, 61. 

Gandbadlpika, ix, 7. 75. 
GangadevI, lviii. 

Gangadhara Bbatta, lxxii. 

Gargi Vacaknavl, xeii 
Giitbas, I. 

GdthCrsapta-satl , 62, 63, 64, 
65, 67, 68, 69, 70. 

Gatha, Then, lxxxv. 
Gauda-vaba, 65. 

Gaudi, lxi. 

Gaurl, ix, xii, xxiv, 8, 76; bea¬ 
uty of women described by 
xii; critical estimate, of xiv; 
date of, ix; description of 
Siva, King, Kalpa-vrksa, 
Nature, women x; subject- 
matter of, x. 

Ghosa, lxxx, lxxxiii. 

Girls, ii. 

Glti, metre, 7, 11. 

Godhfi, lxxxiii, lxxxiv. 

Griffith, translation, lxxxiii f.n. 
Gujrat, xxiv, lvi. 

Gutta, Ixxxvi, Ixxxviii, xc. 

H 

Hala, lxxi. 

H d I a s ya-ca mpti, lxi, 

Hanumamba, Vennelakamti , lx. 
Hari, xxxvii, liv. 
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Haribbaskara, Padydnurta-ta- 
rahgini , xxiii. 

Hari Ivavi, Sublid sit a m hdrd vail 
(MS.). 

HarinI, xxxiv, 31, 34, 45. 
Hari-vatnsa , 6. 
liayagriva, 7 
Hemaeandra, Ixxiii. 

Himalaya, 76. 

Hingula, xxxviii. 

Hiranyaksa, 6. 

History o/ Indian Literature, 
lxxxv. 

Hodgson Colloption % R.A.S.B. 
vii, 6. 

Hymns, Vedic, 1. 

1 

Incarnations of Visnu, ix. 

India Office, xxiv. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Ixii, 

Indian women, 1. 

India, lxxx, lxxxi, lxxxiii. 
Indramatarab, lxxxiv. 

IndranI, lxxix, lxxxi, lxxxiv. 
Indravajra, 10, 26. 

Indulekba, xv, 14, 80. 
lsidasi, Ixxxviii, xc. 

J 

Jagajjivana, xxiv. 

Jaghanacapala, metre, 15, 81. 
Jaganacapala, poetess, xv, 15. 

Jajbana, S u kt i-mu 1: td ra 1 i, 
xx, xxxiii, 

Jati, xv, xxix. 

Juana, 4. 
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JayantI, lvi. 
Jayaplda, xxix. 
Jayarama, 22, 


K 

Kailasa, 76. 

Kala-bharim, xix, lv, IS. 
Kalahantarita, Ixxv, lxxvi. 
Kalhana, Bdja-tarangini, 
xiv. 

Kali, xii. 

Kalidasa vi, vii, xix, 3 

Kallci-purdna , 6. 

Kaipa-vrksa, description, of, x, 
xiv. 

Kdmalciamrta, lxx. 

Kamaksi, lv. 

Kamallla, lv. 

Kavya-mlmamsa of Raja- 
Sekhara, ii, iii. 

Kamparaya, lviii. 

Kanakavalll, lv. 

Karnata, lvii. 

K a rprii/ra-maftja, rl of Raja- 

sekhara, xxxvii, Ixxiii. 
Kashmir, xxxix. 

Ka£I, xxiii. 

Kasturi Rangacarya, lxx. 

Kavi m vam&dvalt, lxii. 

I\ avlndra-vacanasamuccayet , iv, 
xvi, xxxiii, 15, 49. 
Kuvya-darpuna , 37, 44, 50, 54. 
Kavyadana , Ixvii, 104: 
Kdvydlamkdra , xlvi, 58. 

Kdvydlam Icdra-Sekliara of 
Ke^avamisra, 44. 50. 


Kd vydlartihiLrarSutra-vj 

Vamana, xxix, 31, 3S, 58. 
Kavyci-mdld scriesj xxxiii, 
xiv, 33. 

Kdvya-vumdmsfi of Rajase- 
khara, III, xxxxvi, Ixxiii, 
38, 45, 49, 50, 59. 
Kdvydnuidsarta of Hemacan- 
dra, 38. 

Kdvydnusdsana of Vagbkata, 
xxix, 1, 37, 38, 44, 45, 51, 
57, 58, 59. 

Kav yet -pra led set , (Ba nliatti 1 s 
ed.), 38, 54. 

Kd vyu-pidkuku, (Nv ay a r at n a’ s 
ed.), Ixxiii, 33, 37, 50. 

Kerala, xvi. 

Kerali, xvi, 15, 81. 

Khandka, 61. 

Khandita, lxxv, xxvii. 
Khanjana, xiii. 

Kkema, lxxxvi, ixxxviii. 

King, description of, x 
Kisa Gautami, xci 
Koran, lxxix 
Krsna, xxxii, 24, liv 
Krsnanatha, lvi 
Kslrasvamin, 62 
Kulatokti, xvi, 18 
Kumdrapdtfr-ca'rita , 63, 69. 

Kiimdra-scimbhavei of Kali¬ 
dasa, xix, 105. 
Kumbakonam, lxi 
Kuppusvamin Sastrin, lxi. 
Kurina, 7. 

Kurraa-purana, 7* 

Kutala, xvi, 16, 81. 




iy Eve, xxx. 
Lady Night, xxviii. 


LaksmI, Deity, xxxvii, liii. 
LaksmI, poetess, xvi, 16, 82. 
Laksmldevl Thakurani, xvii, 


17, 82. 


LaksmI Rajhi, lviii. 
LaksmI-sakasra, lxx. 
Laksml^vara, lxiii lxv. 
Lak§mtham-ca^pu-kav^a y 
lxiii. 

Lalitangi, lv. 
Lalita-vistara , ii. 

Lai la, xcii. 

Lokanatka, 3. 

Lopamudra, lxxxi, Ixxxiv. 


M 

Madalasa, xvii, xviii, 17, 82. 
Madana, xxvii, xli. 

Madhavi, lxxiv. 

Madkurfuigl, lv. 
MadkuravanI, xviii, lix, 
Madhuravarni, xviii, 18, 83. 
Madhura-vijaya, lviii. 
ftfadireksana, xix, 18, 83. 
Madras Government Oriental 
MSS xlti. 

Madura, lxi. 

Magha, Ixviii. 

Mahabhairava, ix, liv. 
Makabharata, 7. 
Maha-vyutpatti 6 
Maka-yana, vii. 
Mahitaiasarasvati, xxxvii. 
Mai trey I, xcii. 

Majjhima-nikayo , ii. 


INDEX 

Malabar, lviii. 

Mala-bkarini, xix, 18. 

Malava, lvi. 

Malopama, xv. 

Man a, v, 14, f.n. 1. 

Mandakranta, xxi, xxix, xlix, 
2, 19. 

Mandara, 7. 

Mandayam Dkati Alamelamma, 
lxii. 

Manuscripts: India Office MS., 
xxiv. 

For a detailed account , see Bibl¬ 
iography lender Manuscripts. 
Mara, lxxxviii. 

Manila, xx, 19, 84. 

Matra, xv, xxix. 

Matsya-purana, 7. 

Meru-tantra, 7. 

Metaphors, xiv, xxv. 

Metres. Prakrit . 

Arya-glti, 61. 

Doha, 59. 

Dohaijika, xlix, lv, 58, 59, 01. 
Gaka, 61. 

Gahini, 61. 

Gahu, 61. 

GandKa, 61. 

Kliandha, 61. 

Roka, 61. 

Sihini, 61. 

Uggalia, 61. 

Ukkaccha, 01. 

Viggaha, 61. 

— Sanskrit . 

Anstuubh, xxxii, xxxiii, xsxiv, 
xxxviii, 9, 12, 13, 17, 24, 27, 
28, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43. 
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Sanskrit, contd.: — 
Ardka-sama, xv. 

Arya, ix, xvi, 15, 16, 20, 22, 27, 
61. 

Bkujahga-prayata, 22. 
Druta-vilambila, xlvi, 20, 31. 
Giti, 7, 11, 61. 

Harini, xxxiv, 31, 34, 45. 
Indra-vajra, 10. 
Jagkanacnpala, xv, 15. 

Jati, xv, xxix. 

Kala-bkarini, also called Mala- 
bkarinl, xix, lv, 18. 
Mala-bharini, also called Kala- 
bharini, xix, 18. 

Malini, 25. 

Mandakranta, xxi, xxix, xlix. 
Matra, xv, xxix, xlix. 

Octad, vii. 

Pathyarya, 61, 

PraharsinI, lxviii. 

Puspitagra, xxxv, lxviii, 13, 
37. 

Rathoddhata, lxviii, 32. 

Sam a, xv. 

Sardula-vikridita, viii, xxxi, 
xxxiv, xxxv , xxxviii, 3, 7, 
8, 10, 15, 18, 21, 26, 33, 36, 
37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 46. 
Sikkarini,!, 19, 43, 45. 
Sragdkara, 30, 46. 

Svagata, 9, 17. 

Totaka. vii, 3, 17. 

Udgiti, 61. 

Upagiti, 25, 61. 

Upajati, 11, 13, 16, 23, 26, 28, 
32, 39. 

Vamsa-stbavila, £6, 44. 




Metres Sanskrit, contd. 
Vasanta-tilaka, xxxii, 8, 14, 
24, 26, 34, 38. 

Metrical conversation, xxxi. 
Mikirabkoja, xxxiii . 

Mimamsa, lvi. 

Ministers, daughters of, ii. 
Mitkila (Darbkanga), xvii. 
Morika, xxi, 20, 84. 
Mukuiabkatta, xxxix. 
Murabkatta, lvi 
Muse, xxxix . 

Mutta, xci. 

N 

Nagamma, xxii, 22, 86. 

Naisadha of Sriharsa, xix. 
Nami Sadhu, xlvi. 

Nanda, xci. 

Narasimha Ayengar, lxx. 
Narayana Bhatta, 59, 61. 

Nature, description of, x, xiv. 

N uya-dhamma-laha-sutta , 63 . 
Nayaka King, xviii. 

Nellurupur, lx. 

Nepal, vii . 

Nepal osb character , lx. 
Nilakantha, xi, xxiv. 

N i kayas. Majjh i m a , Su myu t ta , 

II. 

Notices of R. L. Mitra, x. 
Nrsimka, 6. 

O 

Oriya character , Ixii. 

P 

Padmavatl, xxiii, xxiv, xlv, xlvi, 
lii, 22, 86. Her subjects: 
human beings, physical 
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atures, animals hnd birds, 
things, Nature and human 
sentiments, xxiv, ff.; com¬ 
parison between Gaurl and 
Padmavati, xxiv. 

Padyamvtcb-taranff'ml of Hari- 
bhaskara, xxiii, 22, 25. 

Padya-raeanu, 15, 20, 59. 

Padyavail, 2, 37. 

Padya-venl of Venidatta, x, xvi 
xxiv, xxxviii, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 22, 23 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 40. 60. 

Pdiyalacchl-ndma - rndid , Ixxiii . 
62. 

Pajjhalia, same as Pajjhatika, 
61. 

Pajjhatika, see rajjhalia, 61. 

Pancali, xxxvi. 

Pancall riti, lxi. 

Pancapagesarya, Ixii 

7 'mlca-taftra-piakdsikd , x. 

Panini, 18. 

Pa ribhd§d-bhdskara , xxiii, xxxvi, 

Par vat i, xi, 76. 

Paryayokta, xlv. 

Patacara, lxxxiv, lxxxvii, xci. 

Patancala Kiipya’s wife, xcii. 

Pathyarya, 61. 

l*numa-eori </, 66, 70. 

Phalguhastini, xxix, 30, 93. 

Poems, Sanskrit , 1 

Poetess, Sanskrit , 1. 

Poetry, Art of, II. 

Poona, 25. 

Prabhudevi Latl, Ivi. 

Prabarsini, lxviii. 

Prahata, Ixxv. 
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Prdkrta-dhutv-ddesa , 63. 

7' nl k rta-pu i h ga la , 59, 61. 
Prdkrta-pftaJcasa , 61, 62. 63, 64, 
68, 69, 70. 

P rCi krta-sa r vasva , 61. 

P rd krta^suk ta-ra tna-mdlu , 65, 

66 . 

P rdkrta-vydkurana, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70. 
Pratitheyi, xcii. 
Prativastupama, lxvii. 

Preyas, xlix. 

Princess, reamed, II, III. 
Priyamgu xvii. 

Priyamvada, x'xx, lvi. 
Prosita-bhartrka, lxxii, Ixxvii. 
Psalms of the sister , Ixxxv. 

Pun, iv, xxv. 

Puvdna is. 

Purnopama, *dix. 

Purusottama, xxiii. 

Puspitagra, xxxv, lxviii, 13, 37. 
R adha-G ovinda-sa rad-rasa , 
lxii. 

Radhapriya, lxii. 
lla gh u nd thd hh yvdaya , 1 ix. 
Raghunatha Devavarman, lxii. 
Raghunatha, Nayaka king, 
xviii, lix. 

Rahu, xxv, 24. 

Rajakanva, xxxi, 31, 94. 
Rajanaka Ruyyaka, xxxiii. 
Rajasekliara-carita, lvi. 
Ttajasckhara , 7vd vya-mtindm 
iii, xxxiii, xxxvi, xlv. 
Ixxiii. 

Rajatar, xxxix. 
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INDEX 


n g i n l by Kalh a n a, 
xxxix, xlv. 

Rajendra Cola, Ivi. 

Raj emir a Lai Mitra, Notices, x 
Rajputana, Lviii. 

Ramabai, Lxii, Lxviii. 
Ramabhadramba, iix. 

Rdmdyana , lx. 

Ramay ana-campu, xix, Ixx. 
Ramliy.an a-c am p u-K av y a, Ixx. 
Rangdbliyudaya , Ixx. 
Rangandtlia-sahasra , Ixx. 
Rangardt-samudaya , Ixx. 
Rasavat, xxxvii. 
Rcisa-gaiigddhara , xxxi, 32, 33. 
Rasdrnava-#udjidleara of Singa 
Bhupala, 37. 

Rasavati Priyamvada, 33, 95. 
Rasa, Blbhatsa, xxvii. 
Rathoddhata, lxviii, 32. 

Rati, xii, Ixxxi. 

Ratnavali, Ixxiii. 

Ratri, Ixxix. 

Reports of Bhandarkar, xxiii. 
Reva, lxxv. 

Jtg-veda , Jxxix, Ixxxii, Ixxiii, 
Ixxxiv. 

Rhetoric, treatise on, i. 

Rhys Davids, Mrs. Ixxxv. 
Rituals for getting learned 
daughters, i. 

Roha, Ixxvi, Ixxxix, 61. 

Rohini, xc. 

Roina^a, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
viii, 3, 6. 

Rsis, female, i. 

Rudrata, xlvi. 
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Ru 1c mi n 1-pc. r ina ya } lxii. 

Rupaka, xlv, lxvii. 

Sabdalamkara, lxvii. 

Sabda-sara, 23. 

b ' -vyapdra-uicara, 44, 50 

Sad-ukti-karnfimrta iv, vi, 

xxxii, xxxvii, 2, 3, 22, 34, 
37, 39 r , 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 49, o3, oo, 08. 

Safari fish, xiii. 

“ Sdhitya-darpana xxxi, xxxvi, 
Ixvi, lxvii a 32, 37> 44, 49, 64. 

Sama, xv. 

Sama, Ixxxviii, xei. 

Saniasokti, Elista, vi. 

Samdanitaka, (also called Tila- 
ka), lxviii, Ixix. 

Samgrama-siniha, lviii. 

Samkara, deity, xxxviii. 

Samkara, figure of speech, xlv. 
8amlcaru-Bhagavat-ptida- 
sahasra-nfi mavail l lxi. 

Sa mpatJcumdra-vijaya , Ixx . 

Samyutta-mkaya , ii. 

Sandeha, xxix. 

Sanskrit poems, i. 

Sanskrit poetesses, i. 

Santdna-Uopdla-led v ya , lviii . 

Sarama, Lxxxiii, Ixxxiv. 

Sarasvati, goddess of learning, 
xvi, Jiv. 

Sarasvati-kantha bh a r ana, of 
Bhojadeva, viii, xxxi. xxxii, 
7, 32, 33, 44, 50, 52,56,59,60. 

Saras vati-ku turn badubi ta. 
xxxii, 34 96. 

Sarasvati, poetess, xxxii, xxxiii, 
liii, 33, 95. 
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SarduI a-vikrldi t a, viii, xxxi, 
xxxiv, xxxv, xxviii, 3, 7, 
8 , 10, 18, 21, 26, 33, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 42, 44, 46. 

Sarngadhara-iHiddliati , viii, ix, 
xvi, xvii, xx, xxi xxii, 
xxxiii, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, 
xxxv, xliv, xlvi, 7, 16, 17, 
19, 20,21, 22, 31, 32, 55, 
56, 57, 59. 

Sasikala, xxxi. 

Sasiprabha, Ixxvi, lxxxix. 

Sasvati, lxxxii, lxxxiii. 

Sata-patha-brahmana. 7. 

Satavahana, lxxi. 

Satyanam press, 23. 

Saunaka, Ixxix. 

Say ana, Ixxix. 

Sesa, lxii. 

Setu-bandba, 64, 

Shah Jehan, x. 

Siddhantia-lcaumudZ, 18, 23. 

Siddhartha, see also Buddha, ii. 

Siha, lxxxviii, 

Siliini, 61, 

SikharinI, 1, 2, 43, 45. 

Siksas, 6. 

Slla ‘Bhattarika. xxxiii, 1, 34, 
96. 

Similes, xiv. 

Sisupaeala, lxxxviii. 

gihtpdla-vadha, 2. 

Slta, xxxvi, 98. 

Siva, ix, xli, liv, 16, 77. 

Siva, description of, x, xi, xxx. 

Sivasimha, of Mithila, xvii. 

Slistopama, lxvii. 

Sunrtis , ix, xi. 


Sraddha, Ixxix. 

Sragdhara, 30, 46. 
gridcitta-jmiicumrta , lix. 

SridevI Balarajnl, Ixx. , 

Sriharsa xix. 

Srlperunibudur, lxx. 

Srngdra-praledsa of Bhoja, xlvi, 
xlviii. 

Stan-gyur, 5. 

Stotra, viii. 

Stotras, collections of, i. 
Subhadra, xxxvi, liii, 38, 99. 
Subha jlvakambanika, lxxxvi, 
lxxxix. 

Subha kamnniradhlta, lxxxvi 
Rubhdsita-hdirdvali, of Hari 

Kavi, iii, xvi* xviii, xix, 
xxi, xliv, lvi, lvii, 1, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 37, 43. 

S ubh asi ta -muk fa volt, xlv iii, 

Suhh (7 .si ta - ra tn a-bhdn dd gam, 

19, 22, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 

43. 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 59. 

Su bha sita-sdra-smn urea ya , 

xix, 2, 11, 17, 18, 20, 29, 

30, 31, 35, 36, 48, 49, 56, 

59. 

Subhdfituvali of V&llavadeva, 
xv, xxi, xxxvi, 15, 19, 20, 
21, 31, 32, 35, 36, 38, 

44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 

52, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60. 
iS ub o dha -lid vui-carita , lx. 
Suddha-.sandeha, xxix. 
Suka-saiidesa. lxx. 

Subti-tr iir< r "‘<d' f oi J a I liana, 

XX, xxi. xxxiii, xxxvi, 
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xliv, xlviii, lvi, lvii, 19„ 20, 
21, 31, 35, 36, 37, 43,' J 44, 
49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 
60 . 

Suk ti-rnuUUdvall-samg ralia, 54. 
Sukti-sdgara , 17, 33, 
Suhti-sundara , of Sundaradeva, 

x. 

Sumangala, xci. 

Sumedha, lxxxvi, Ixxxix, xc. 
Sumlnaksi, xxxviii, liv. 
Sunamapi Devi, lxx. 

Sunanda, lv. 

Sundaradeva, Suhti-sundara, x. 
Sundaravalll, lxx. 

Sundarl, lxxiii. 

Supdsandharca ria , 64. 

Sui as undari-curia , 63. 

Surya, lxxix, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii. 
Svabhavokti, xlv, Ixvii. 
Svadhinapatika, ixxv, lxxvii. 
Svagata, 9, 17. 

Sydni'd-nthusya of Priyain- 
V vada, xxx. 

Tamil character , Ixii. 

Tanjore, xviii, lix. 

Tanjore MSS. Library, viii. 
Tattva-m udm-bhadrodaya, lxx. 
Telugu character , lxx. 

Telugu epic, xviii. 

Therl-gatha, Ixxxv. 

TherLs, I, lxxxiv. 

Tibetan character , 5. 
Tirunialamba, lix. 

Tortoise, incarnate, 7 
Totaka, metre, vii, xvii, 3, 17. 
Tribhuvanasarasvatl, xxxvii, 
lii, 38, 99. 
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Triveni, lxx. 

Trivikrama, 6. 

Tulya-ypgita, xlv. 

Ubbiri, xci. 

Udayendrapnr, lxx. 

Udbhata, xlv. 

Udglti, 61, 

Uggaha, 61. 

Ukkaccha, 61. 

Urna, xii. 

Upacala, lxxxviii. 

Upagiti, 25, 61. 

TJpajati, 11, 13, 16, 23, 26, 28, 
32, 39. 

Upalavanna, lxxxvi, xci. 

Uparna, xlv, Ixvii. 

U panisad, B r had-a r a ny aka, 1 . 
XJpendra-vajra, 26. 

UrvasI, lxxix, Ixxxiii, lxxxiv. 
Utpreksa, xxix, Ixvii. 

TJttara, lxxxviii. 

Vac, lxxix. 

Vatfava, xcii. 

Vadd hava hi , lxxvii. 

VaddhesI, lxxxviii. 

Vaidarbhi style, Ixi, lviii. 
Vaidya Gangadasa, 61. 
Yaidyanatlia, lviii. 

T' aidyanditha-prdsdda-prusasti , 
lviii. 

VaijayantI, lvi. 

Vaisi^thi, xci. 

Valcrolcti-jlvita, of Kuntala, 54. 
Valla vadeva, Subhasitdvali of 
Vallavadeva, 

Vamana, xxxiv xxix, 6. See 
Kg vljdhimkdra-sutra-vrtti of 
Vamana, xxx. 
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Vdmana-purana, 6. 
Vamsa-stliavila, 26, 44. 
Vana-parvan, 7. 

Vanl-vilasa, 31. 

Varadambika, lix. 

Variant reading, xxxii. 22, 25, 
29, 30. 

Vasanta-tilaka, 8, 14, 24, 27, 34, 

38 . 

Vusudeva-carita of Venidatta, 
xxiv. 

Vatsyayana, Eama-sutra , II, 

m, 

Vedas, xi, 7. 

Vedic Hymns, 1. 

.Venidatta. See also Pudya-veni 
of Venidatta, x, xvi, 
xxxviii, 

Venidatta, 39, 100. 

Venkata Acarya, lxx. 

Verse forms.— 

Cakra-bandha, Ixvii. 
Gavaksa-bandba, Ixvii. 
Gomutrika-bandha, ilxvii. 
Muraja-bandha, Ixviii. 
Naga-bandha, Jxviii. 
Padma-baitdha, Ixviii. 
Visrngataka-bandha, Ixvii. 
Vibhavana, xv, Ixvii. 

Vidya, 22. 

Vidyavatl, xxxviii, 40,10. 
Viggaka, 61. 

Vijayabhattarika. xxxix. 
Vijayanagara, Iviii. 

Vijayanka, Ivii. 

Vijja, also called Vidya, Vijjaka 
Vijjaka, Vijjika, Vija, Bij- 
jaka, xii, xxxviii, xxxix, 


xi, xlii, xliv, xlvi, xlviii, 
liii, 42, 102. 

Vikatauitamba, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, 
xlix, 55, 113. 

Vikramaditya, vi. 3 3. 
Vikramorvaslya, 65. 

Vimala, Ixxxviii. 

Vimalangl, lv. 

Vindhya mountain, lxxvii. 
Virakotkantkita, lxxvii. 

Vira Kampana, Iviii. 

Visesdkti, xlv. 

Visnu, incarnations of, ix, 6, 
7, 75, 

Visnu-purana, 6. 

Visnuratka, lxii.. 

V iavanatka, lxxii. 

Visvanatka Devavarman, lxii. 

A isvavara, lxxx, lxxxiv. 

t rtta-raihtiikara of Kedara 
Bkatta, xxiii, 59, 62. 
Vyakti-viveka, 58. 

Vvatireka, xv, xxix, xxxvii, 
Ixvii. 

Water goddess, xii. 

V iio, traditional virtue of, v. 
Winternitz. Ixxxv. 

AVomen, as competitors of men, 

1 . 

Women, better half of men, xii. 
Women, contributions of, 1. 
Astronomy, xcii. 

Drama, xcii. 

History, xcii. 

Kavyas, complete, Iviii. 
Mathematics, xcii. 

Medicine, xcii. 

Modern writers, lixff. 




Poems : — 

Kashmiri, xcii f.n.i. 

Pali, of the Buddhist Theris, 
lxxiv ff. 

^Wometi, contributions, poems, 
contd: — 

Prakrit 

Sanskrit, classical 

Ancient and Mediaeval 

Modern 

Vedio, of the Female Rsis, Ixxix If. 
Philosophy xcii, f.n.i. 

Srnrti xcii. 

Tantra xcii. 

Women, description of, x. 
Women, different features of, 


Women: extensive knowledge 

of Sastras, I. 

Women, genius of, I, xcii. 

Women, learned: courtesans, 
princesses and daughters of 
ministers, II 

Women : man a, v. 

women, nature of, v. 

Women, superior to men, II. 

Yadava-Raghava-Pandavlya, 

lxx. 

Yam a, xxxiv. 

Yarn!, Ixxix, Ixxxiii, lxxxiv. 

Yamuna, xi. 

Yugmaka (also called Vi£esaka), 
lxviii. 
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Corrections 


For 

read 

Page 

Line 

33 

32 

XLV 

11 



LVI1 

20 


n' 3T 

XLVl 

26 



LVIII 

25 



5) 

26 


tot* 


27 

Vol. 4 

Vol. 6 


29 

Queen of**-) 
Tanjore J 

of the court of 1 
• ••Vijayanagara I 

LIX 

11 

to 

delete 

LXX 

21 

treaties 

treatises 


23 



LXXIII 

21 

f^c5fT^ 

femr 


» 

Petiously 

piteously 

LXXX 

13 

Voilent 

violent 

LXXXIX 

10 

Accumen 

acumen 

XCII 

8 



13 

16 


fq^TO° 

46 

6 

89, 90, 91, etc. 

88, 89, 90, etc. 

40 

6f 

32 

31 \ 

42 

6 

33 

32 

55 

13 







(*) 

Bee...2 


125 


<SL 


6 

7 


Nimba 

delete 

33 

30 

4 

3 

5> 

31 

126 

delete 

128 

16 

139 wo®' 

» delete 

131 

11 

Lines 22-23 

delete 

136 

22 23 

139 




59 

139 ^trsr wi* 

59 138 

last line 

attributed to 




. f^amkara Acarya 

delete 

150 

32 

Venldatta, etc. 

delete 

195 

20 


Additions. 



Add 

after 

Page 

Line 

ST® (74) Rasavati Priyamvada 33 


(candra-bindu) 

The use of 

62 

18- 



64 

12 

139 60 

138 clT^ ' 9 128 

11 

46 fijP3f?T ^ 20 

srnftcg® 

134 
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WORKS OF 

Prof. Dr. J. B. CHAUDHURI, Ph.D. (Loud.), 

OF CITY COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


Series No. I: The Contribution of Women to 
Sanskrit Literature s— 

Vol. 1 (Drama). The Camatkiira-ta ran g in l of 
Sundari and Kamala, a commentary on Rajasekhara’s 
Viddha-salabhanjika with the original Text and the 
commentary Prana-pratistha of their husband Ghana- 
6yama. (In the Press). 

Vol. 2 (Kavya). Sanskrit Poetesses, with English 
Translation. Second ed. Part A. Ra. 5. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Vol. NX, Parts III—IV, pp. 331-333: — 

* * * We congratulate Dr. Chaudhuri and his 
eminent paitner in life Dr. Mrs. Roma Chaudhuri on 
the production of this scholarly volume edited in a 
scientific manner which should attract not only lay 
readers but also Sanskritists to the enchanting field of 
their study. 

Vols. 3 and 4 (Pauranic Ritual and Smrti.) The 
Dvaraka-pattala by Binabayi and Gahgd-vdkyavali 
by ViSviisadevi. Its. 10/- 

Vol. 5 (Tantra). The Sudarsana of Pranamaujari, 
a commentary on the first patala of the Tantra-ra ja- 
Tautva with the original Text. Rs. 3. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 4, 
December, 1940: — 

* * * In a word, we have got a scholarly and 
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scientific edition. I cannot help stressing a particular 
point which has greatly impressed me. The editor 
had access only to a single Mb. and that again not, ' 
free from imperfections. The readings I found to be 
embarrassing have not escaped the editor s vigilant * 
eye and the emendations he has suggested in the J 
appendix are singularly happy and apt. I congratu¬ 
late Dr. Chaudhuri on his success and the sound and ex¬ 
tensive scholarship he has bi'ought to bear on his task. 


Vol. 6 (Eavya). Sanskrit Poetesses. Part B. Its. 5. 

Vol. 7 (Smrti). The Kdla-Mad h ava-Laksml of 
Laksmidevx Payagunda, a commentary on the Kala- 
Madhava of Madhava Acarya with the original Text, 
and two othei commentaries, the Kala-nirnaya-sloka- 
vivarana and Kala-Mudhaviya-vyakhyana. Part I. 
Its. 7/8. (Parts II— V. In 'progress). 

The Modern Revieio, 1941, July :— 

* * * So far as the editing is concerned, we must 
say that it leaves nothing undone. Dr. Chaudhuri 
has already edited so many unpublished manuscripts 
that he may well be looked upon as an expert in this 
line of work. He has thoroughly mastered the 
technique of dealing with manuscript materials. * * * 
Mistakes made by others have been corrected e.g. no 
less a person than Dr. Harapraaad Shastri made a 
mistake...and this has been corrected by Dr Chau-" 
dhuri . an ealier opinion held by Kane. ..Dr. Chau¬ 

dhuri controverts this view with an array of arguments 
which leave little doubt in the mind that he is in the 
right. 
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Dr. Chaudhuri’s edition is so helpful to the reader 
that even if one does not care to read the original 
Sanskrit, one can easily he acquainted with the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the book by glancing at a full summary 
of it given in the beginning of the book. ...Dr. Chau- 
dhuri...a place in the world of research and scholar¬ 
ship and we congratulate him on his rapid rise. 

Series No. 2:— The Samskrta-Duta-Kavya-sam- 
gratia Series 

Vol. I. The Dhramara-duta of Rudra Nyaya- 
pancauana. Re. 1. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, XVI, No. 4. 
December, 1940: — 

Prof. Chaudhuri is to be congratulated .This 

excellent edition of the Bhramara-duta is sure to 
commend itself to all the lovers of Sanskrit poetry and 
particularly, to those who are interested in the contri¬ 
bution of Medieval Bengal to Sanskrit Literature. 

• \ v e eagerly look forward to the forthcoming 
volumes of the Series. ' 

\ ol. 2. Ihe T dg-mandana-guna-d u ta-K a v >/a by 
Vlresvara. Re. I. 

Vol, 3. Ihe tandra-duta-Kavya of Jambu Ravi. 
■fhe Introduction contains detailed, accounts of other. 

( 'andra-duta-Kdvyas as well. Aunas 8. 

Series No. 3:— The contribution of OengaC to 
Smrti Literature 

Vol. 1. The Savihandha-viveka by Sulapuni. 

4 
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■Vr>J. 2. The' Tr^sJeardia > >-’■* »’, by Raghu- 
nan !ana Bho.lli cnry . Vols. 1 and 2. Rs. 2. 

\ ol. 8. Tne Tiihi-viveka by Sulapani with tin 
Tat-'Uiiii.-illj i; -’ of Srlnatha Acaryacudauiani. h 
the Press. 

All the works of the above three Series have been 
critically edited for the first time with Introductions 
in English, Notes, Appendices, Indices, Biblio¬ 
graphies, etc. 

1. A Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Books in 
the India Office Library, London. Published by the 
Secretary of State for India, India Office, Loudon. 
Part I. Other parts in the Press. 

Professor R. L. Turner, Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies and Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit at the University of London, writes: — 

I have just received a copy of the Catalogue of the 
Library of the India Office, Vol. II, Part I and I feel 
I must write to you a line on your very considerable 
achievement. * * * 

Reviewed as a monumental work in the leading 
Journals of the world. 




Apply to the Author, 
b, Federation Street, Calcutta. 



